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THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 



PART III 

ALEXANDER II 

CHAPTER XX 
EARLY YEARS 

IN his Life of Nicholas /., Schilder relates the following 
anecdote : 
" One day at Mass, the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra Feodorovna (wife of Nicholas) was taken ill, and 
fainted. Nicholas practically carried her out of church in 
his arms and brought her into the apartments occupied 
by the grand-ducal pair. On returning from his private 
rooms he approached Daragan, the page-in-waiting, and 
asked him : ' How old are you ? ' ' Seventeen,' the 
page replied. ' Well, look here,' the Grand Duke con- 
tinued in great good-humour, ' I am four years older than 
you, and already married, and shall soon be a father.' 
With these words he embraced Daragan, while his coun- 
tenance was radiant with happiness. From that day 
forth the condition of the Grand Duchess became a subject 
of discussion at Court." 

The Grand Duchess herself in reciting the incident of 

II. — I 
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her fainting in church, which caused some consternation 
at first, adds : " It is said that a number of rose leaves, 
apparently shed from my nosegay, were foimd on the spot 
where I had fallen, this was thought by the ladies to be 
very poetical." 

The above episode occurred in the August of 1817. In 
the Easter week of 1818, on the 17th (29th) of April, the 
future Tzar Liberator was bom at Moscow. 

The Grand Duchess Alexandra thus refers to the event : 

" At II o'clock I heard the first cry of my child. Nick 
kissed me, his eyes filled with tears, and we thanked God 
together, without knowing as yet whether He had given us 
a son or a daughter. Mother now approached us and 
said : ' It is a son.' Our joy was doubled. However, I 
remember that I was overtaken by a strange feeling of awe 
at the thought that this tiny creature would in time become 
Emperor." 

Nicholas wrote the same day to his father-in-law. King 
Frederick William iii. " At last I have the happiness of 
being able to announce to you, dear papa (pardon me for 
giving you this name), that my dear, my excellent Sasha 
has presented me with a fat and handsome boy, called 
Alexander, at II o'clock this morning. . . . Will you extend 
your kindness to this Your Majesty's new and first grand- 
son, and continue the same to him who appreciates them 
beyond his powers of expression ? " 

Later Alexandra writes : "It was the most delicious 
little child one could possibly see, white, plump, large dark 
blue eyes, and smiling already at six weeks." 

The Empress Elizabeth, her sister-in-law, the wife of 
Alexander i., to whom sons had been denied and whose 
daughters had not lived, is more subdued in her praise. 
She sa5rs : " The little one is a pretty child, only too white 
and pale ; he resembles in a striking manner Prince William 
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of Prussia. I find that he has a most pathetic little 
look." 

In after years, although there was a certain undefin- 
able family likeness, nobody would have said that the 
nephew looked like his uncle, their features were so very 
dissimilar. 

The infant Grand Duke was christened on the 5th (17th) 
of May in the presence of the Empress Elizabeth and the 
Empress Dowager. His sponsors were Alexander i., 
Frederick William iii., and the Empress Dowager, Marie. 

Alexander i. was in Bessarabia when the news of the 
birth of his nephew reached him, and he inmiediately 
appointed him Chief of the Hussars of the Life Guard ; 
and hastened to Moscow to greet his friend and comrade-in- 
arms the King of Prussia, who made his State entry on the 
4th (i6th) Jime, and remained in the ancient capital for 
eleven da}rs. He bestowed on his grandson the Order of 
the Black Eagle. 

The infant Grand Duke spent the following winter with 
his parents at the AnitchkoflE Palace in St. Petersburg. 
His summers were passed in their company at Pavlovsk, 
the residence of the Dowager Empress, who watched over 
his early training. She selected his governesses, the prin- 
cipal of whom was Mme Baranoff, the daughter of Mme 
Adlerberg and the sister of Nicholas i.'s aide-de-camp. 
During the travels of the grand-ducal pair on the Continent, 
for the health of the Grand Duchess, in 1820, 1821, and 1824, 
the child was left in his grandmother's care. His father 
was proud of his boy, and made him his frequent companion. 
The young prince seems to have been very good-looking, but 
also very precocious. At a review held on the occasion of 
his sixth birthday, the Emperor Alexander i. allowed him 
to announce to the men the gratuities they were to receive. 
The little Prince was told to proclaim the amounts as 
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loudly as his treble voice could, and each captain repeated 
the boy's words to the company, who returned thanks in 
chorus. This performance so pleased the young Grand 
Duke, that he repeated it, proclaiming the rewards over 
and over again for the pleasure of hearing the stentorian 
expressions of gratitude. It seems that he had to be 
checked, and, although his kindly unde insisted on giving 
the men, who numbered 10,000, the full amount they had 
been promised, his father, when he got his youngster home, 
administered so severe a thrashing that young Alexander 
never forgot it. 

It was after this episode that Alexander was placed 
under the tutelage of Captain, afterwards General, Moerder, 
who seems to have been a most conscientious and affec- 
tionate Bear leader. His death in 1833 caused the young 
Grand Duke, who was devotedly attached to him, the 
most poignant grief. 

Alexander was only seven years old when his father, 
Nicholas, ascended the throne and became Emperor of all 
the Russias. He was the first to be informed of the fact by 
Nicholas, but was strictly enjoined not to mention it to 
anybody. Little Sasha, as he was called in the Imperial 
family, is said to have wept copiously on hearing the 
announcement, as though he had a premonition of the 
heavy burdens that were to be laid upon him in the future, 
and of the trials he was to go through. He was already 
experiencing all the strenuousness of his father's character, 
and being brought up with Spartan severity. Nicholas, 
who had not forgotten the canings he had received at the 
hands of Count Lamsdorff, was in no respect more lax in 
discipline than his instructor ; but he rightly considered that 
his paternal duties should not, in justice to his son, be dele- 
gated to third parties, and so he personally inflicted the 
corporal punishments which in his own case had been 
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administered by a stranger. At the age of eight the little 
Grand Duke was already serving as a comet in his regi- 
ment of Hussars of the Life Guard, and at the great review 
of troops at Moscow in 1826 he attracted the attention of 
the French special envoy. Marshal Marmont, Due de 
Raguse, who was struck by his pluck and agiUty, and 
remarked about it to the Emperor, who replied, while 
gazing on his son with an expression of tender solicitude : 
" You may imagine what concern and anxiety I experience 
when I see that child, who is so dear to me, in all that 
crush and turmoil ; but I prefer to subdue my feelings in 
order to form his character and accustom him from an early 
age to be self-reliant." 

Marmont adds the reflection that these could be 
truly called good educational principles, and that when 
applied to the education of one who was destined to be 
the head of a great Empire, the best results were to be 
expected. 

How little the young Alexander was allowed to feel his 
own importance may be judged by the following extract 
from the Memoirs of this French veteran. He says : 
" The education which Nicholas has given his son is admir- 
able. He is a charming Prince, of rare beauty, whose good 
qualities have no doubt developed with time. I asked 
the Emperor to present me to him, and he repUed : ' Do 
you want to turn his head ? It would fill the little fellow 
with conceit if a General who had commanded armies were 
to pay him his homages. I am much touched by your 
wish to see him, and this can be given effect to when you 
go to Tzarskoye Selo, where you will meet my children. You 
will be able to observe them and talk to them ; but a 
ceremonial presentation is not desirable. I wish to make a 
man of my son, before making a Prince of him.' " 
' A. Th. von Grimm tells us that Nicholas and his consort 
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gave much thought to the education of their children, 
especially of the heir-apparent, who was " to be initiated 
into all the hardships and privations of war and of the 
camp ; his bed was to be hard, his food simple, his recrea- 
tions to consist in military games, and his body strengthened 
by gymnastics. He was to show military obedience to 
those set over him, and the Emperor himself interposed 
and punished him if this discipline was infringed." 

It seems that while the father thus strove to make a 
soldier of his boy, the mother was more concerned in 
giving him nobility of mind, and cultivating within him 
a genuine love of humanity. For this purpose no better 
person could have been selected than the poet Joukoffski, 
whose courtly liberalism was sufficiently academic and 
chastened to please the generous sentiments of the Empress 
without arousing the distrust of the Emperor, who probably 
little suspected how Joukoffski was regarded by the Russian 
public. As the translator of Schiller and the expounder 
to Russia of the romantic school, Joukoffski had, very 
much as Scott had done in England, unconsciously aroused 
in the hearts of his readers those sentiments of national 
unity and racial individuality which were diametrically 
opposed to the political systems of the eighteenth century 
and gave birth to that liberal nationalism which has been 
so marked a feature of recent history. The Russian 
people began to feel that they were a nation, and as such 
had a destiny. The political consequences of such an 
idea were to be felt and expressed in a unique and, for 
Russia, entirely novel manner, by the exalted Prince who 
was hereafter to ascend the throne. We do not sufficiently 
recognise to-day the importance of the romantic school 
which was decorously ushered into England by the con- 
servative Scott, to break out into indecent rebellion in 
Byron. In Germany Schiller, who had inherited romanticism 
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from Lessing and Bitrger, manifested a dangerous iconoclasm 
in Die Rauber, Don Carlos, and other plays. The fact 
was that with the destruction of classicism the last vestiges 
of the Roman Empire were submerged, the intellectual 
and moral tyranny of ancient Rome, long imdermined, 
was finally laid low, and the doctrinaire theories of the 
French Revolution reigned in its stead. Who shall decide 
what should be our true rule of conduct ? Should we pre- 
ferably be guided by strictly conventional principles, the 
prudent conservatism of which serves to stifle all generous 
impulses, all great thoughts, whether manifested in art, 
literature, or statecraft, or should we allow ourselves to 
be influenced by the passionate fanaticism of noble ideas, 
cast prudence to the winds, and succumb to the tyranny 
of the absolute ? Shall we cautiously and timorously 
guard the traditions, and possibly the antiquated forms 
and abuses, of the past, or shall we plunge into the great 
unknown sea of experiment, try to gain the current of 
perf ectability, and risk being carried away by the maelstrom 
of passion and anarchy ? It is the old problem, the old 
alternative, the choice between conservatism and liberalism, 
and it is difficult for the impartial and contemplative man 
to throw in his lot definitely with one or the other, for a 
study of history has taught him that it is out of the strife 
of parties that good is churned, and that all human systems 
and all human theories partake of the nature of those who 
frame them, they are all subject to decay and destruction. 
While there is life there must be activity, there must be 
strife, the strife between good and evil, between what is 
seen to be desirable and what is established. Autocracies 
have a dread of this strife, they do not understand that it 
is a law of nature, and that the spirit of antagonism is 
the means of improvement, hence the pathetic failures of 
autocrats to comprehend their subjects. Their pardonable 
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human vanity makes them attribute to their own initiative 
the benefits they confer, and leads them to resent as in- 
gratitude and even disloyalty the slightest manifestation 
of discontent. 

It is not permitted to ordinary people living at so short 
a distance of time from the exalted personages in whose 
name history is t3q)ified to pry into the hearts of rulers 
and governors and to read their thoughts, or even ascertain 
their guiding principles ; but it would have been strange, 
indeed, if the society and precepts of a man like Joukoffski 
should have remained without influence on the youthful 
and plastic mind of Alexander. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that his influence was not only 
great, but also permanent. From the point of view of 
education solely, that false conception of education, which 
consists, according to some expoimders, in the cramming 
of the human brain with a vast number of unco-ordinated 
facts, Joukoffski was worse than useless, for he was not 
only incapable of imparting any useful scientific knowledge 
himself, but he seems actually to have prevented others 
from doing so. This, at least, is what we gather from 
Grimm, who says : "He adapted himself with effort and 
diflficulty to his new calling, and to the various modes of 
teaching of the instructors placed under him ; indeed, his 
interference with their systems was often more a hindrance 
than a furtherance of progress. ..." In revenge he gave 
Alexander that basis of culture and refinement which 
remained the foundation of his character to the last, and 
enabled him to go gracefully through a life of trial and 
disappointment . 

In his Life and Reign of Alexander //., the late Serge 
TatistcheflE, to whose work on the relations between 
Napoleon and Alexander i. we have referred in a previous 
chapter, gives us a most interesting account of the educa- 
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tional scheme of Joiikoffski, which the poet divides into 
three periods. The first period he compares with the 
preparation for a voyage : the pupil must have a compass ; 
his heart and mind must be guided by the principles of 
religion ; he must have a chart ; he must obtain a general 
knowledge of the exact sciences; he must be furnished 
with implements, — ^in other words, he must learn languages 
and develop the gifts of nature. In the second period 
the pupil actually embarks on his voyage, he conmiences 
his studies, his compass in his hand, his chart before him, 
and furnished with the implements he requires. He will 
have to acquire two kinds of learning — the learning indis- 
pensable to him as an ordinary member of society, and 
the learning necessary for his exalted position. These 
include, in the first category, history and geography, or 
the science of man, embracing ethnography, statistics, 
politics, and philosophy; in the second, the science of 
things embracing mathematics, natural history, physical 
geography, technology, and physics. The voyage being 
brought to an end, the third period commences. Know- 
ledge has been gathered, it must now be reviewed, co- 
ordinated, and the uses to which it shall be put defined. 
The pupil must be taught self-reliance, and must read 
classical works, especially those dealing with his exalted 
mission and descriptive of his own country. Moreover, 
Joukoffski emphasises the necessity of his pupil's rendering 
an account of himself to himself, the importance of his 
understanding his position and the duties that position 
involves, of his having a high ideal of his obligations as a 
man in general and as a sovereign in particular. 

Joukoffski, while recognising the necessity of familiaris- 
ing his pupil with the details of the routine of the purple, 
dreaded his taking part too early in military pageants, 
like the one at which Marshal Marmont first saw him ; 
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and in this connection he wrote the Empress Alexandra 
a characteristic letter. 

" This episode, madam/' he writes, " was absolutely 
superfluous for the poem on which we are engaged. In the 
name of God, I beg that there may be no repetitions in the 
future of such scenes. Of course the spectators must have 
been delighted with the appearance of the charming infant, 
but what sort of impression must have been produced on 
his mind ? Does this not force him to emerge prematurely 
from the surroundings of childhood ? Is he not exposed to 
the danger of already regarding himself as a man ? It is 
just as though a girl of eight years old were to be initiated 
in all the arts of coquetry ! Moreover, may not these 
military toys destroy in him what should be his primary 
vocation ? Is it intended that he should really be nothing 
more than a soldier, and to confine his sphere of action 
within the contracted horizon of a general ? When shall 
we have legislators ? When shall we conmience to give 
our attention to the real wants of the people, to laws, 
culture, and morals ? Madam, pardon my exclamations, 
but the passion for the military trade is narrowing his soul ; 
he will come to regard his people as nothing more than a 
regiment, and his country as a barracks . . ." 

It is much to the credit of everybody concerned 
that this very outspoken letter was not resented. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been taken to heart. 
Tatistcheff tells us that young Alexander took no part in 
the brilliant balls and masquerades which were given at 
Court, at the Grand State Theatre, or at the houses of the 
Russian aristocracy and of the representatives of foreign 
Powers. Moerder relates how the Grand Duke's name-day 
was celebrated, on the 30th August 1826, at the coimtry- 
house of Countess Orloff, near Moscow, in the company of 
ten boys and ten girls, children of the leading old families 
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like the Pashkoffs, Gagarins, Tolstoys, Golitzins, Viel- 
gorekis, etc., who all had tea, and played games. On this 
occasion the eight-year-old Alexander was presented with 
a splendid Arab steed by his grandmother, the Empress 
Dowager. 

Although Joukoflfski dreaded the influences of miH- 
tarism, he was not narrow-minded, and recognised that 
the Emperor of Russia must be a soldier. But his method 
of " teaching the young idea to shoot " was sensible in 
every particular. He reconunended the formation of a 
regiment of playfellows, on the model of Peter the Great's, 
and added that while this was a source of amusement for 
Peter, it also trained the future " hero of Poltava." The 
colonel of such a regiment, in which Alexander was to 
shoulder a musket as a private, was to be a man not only 
capable of putting the yoimg soldiers through their paces, 
but able to expound to them the military ideas of Hannibal, 
Julius Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, and Frederick the 
Great. 

JoukoflEski's report to the Emperor Nicholas on his 
scheme of education, in which he displays a truly remarkable 
breadth of mind, is one of the most interesting of historical 
documents ; in it he asks for complete freedom of action. 
He thus apostrophises his future pupil : 

" Believe that the Imperial power proceeds from God, 
but believe it as Marcus Aurelius, as Henry the Great 
beUeved it. . . . Respect the law, and teach others to 
respect it by thy example, the law which is neglected by 
the Tzar will not be observed by the people. Love and 
promote culture ; it is the most powerful support of a 
benevolent rule ; a nation without culture is a nation 
without dignity ; to govern it may seem easy to him only 
who desires to rule for the love of power alone, but it is 
easier to change into fierce rebels, blind slaves, than 
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enlightened subjects who are able to appreciate the bless- 
ings of law and order. Respect public opinion — ^for it 
often enlightens the monarch, and it is his most trust- 
worthy aid, being the severest and most impartial judge 
of those who carry out his will. Opinions may be rebeUious 
when the Government is oppressive or indifferent ; but 
public opinion will always be on the side of the just 
sovereign. Love Uberty, that is to say, justice, for therein 
lies the mercy of Emperors and the freedom of peoples; 
freedom and order are one and the same thing ; the 
Emperor's love of freedom will confirm his subjects in 
their loyalty. Rule by order, not by might; the true 
power of a sovereign does not consist of the number of his 
warriors, but in the well-being of his people. Be true to 
thy word, unless thou art trusted thou canst not be 
respected, and he who is not respected is powerless. 
Surround thyself with ministers worthy of thee. The blind 
arrogance of an Emperor, which prompts him to dismiss 
from his side persons of eminence, leaves him a prey to 
servile flatterers who will compass the ruin of his honour 
and of the national prosperity. Respect thy people, and 
they will be worthy of respect. Love thy people ; imless the 
Tzar loves his people, the people cannot love their Tzar. 
Do not allow thyself to be deceived, but keep within thee 
the ideal of the beautiful — ^have faith in virtue ! That 
faith is the faith in God ! It will protect thy soul from 
becoming contemptuous of mankind, which is so disastrous 
for a ruler of men ! " 

This remarkable document, it must not be forgotten, 
was written before and not after Joukoffski's appointment 
as tutor to the heir-apparent, and seems to have met 
with the fullest approval from Nicholas, who continued to 
cherish for Joukofiski an ardent admiration to the latter's 
dying day. 
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Fortunately Joukofiski and Moerder got on capitally 
together, and Joukofiski appears to have had the highest 
opinion of the qualities of heart and mind of his colleague, 
although he was not equally appreciative of his intellectual 
attainments, which were of the humblest. Joukofiski 
insisted that the futmre Emperor of Russia should know 
French, English, German, and Polish, in addition to 
Russian. His French master was a native of French 
Switzerland, Florand Gilles by name, who knew no other 
living language, and at one time yoimg Alexander appears 
to have run some danger of being brought up in ignorance 
of the language of the country he was destined to rule over, 
for Joukofiski was abroad collecting materials for his pupil's 
course of study, and the Grand Duke was left very much 
to Gilles. Nicholas soon suspected this defect, and took 
measures to remedy it. 

Grinun tells us that yoimg Alexander was made ac- 
quainted with various trades and crafts, visited factories 
and workshops. He gives a graphic picture of the recreations 
of the little Grand Duke. An island on one of the lakes at 
Tzarskoye Selo was given up to the Imperial children. This 
they planted with their own hands with trees and flowers. 
They built a little cottage on it with bricks, which they 
laid themselves, and they made all the furniture for it. 
" In later years, the Imperial youth caused the bust of 
his instructor, Joukofiski, to be placed there, in grateful 
remembrance of his happy boyhood." In another part of 
the park the boys erected a fortress, which they alternately 
besieged and defended. Alexander was fond of sketching, 
and was taught the use of pencil and brush by the eccentric 
Sauerwied, and his mother was careful to foster and cultivate 
his love of music. 

Alexander's principal companion and playfellow was 
Count Joseph Vielgorski, who had inherited his father's 
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love of music, and was devotedly attached to the Grand 
Duke, for whose sake he even forsook his own mother, who 
only saw her eldest son when she went to Court. Of noble 
and cultured mien this yoimg man exercised an influence 
for good on his companion which was not inferior to that of 
Joukoffski. 

With regard to the religious side of Alexander's educa- 
tion, we are told by Tatistcheff that Nicholas himself 
selected the priest Pavski, Doctor of Divinity, to be his 
instructor in the tenets of the Christian reUgion as ex- 
pounded by the Orthodox Faith. Joukoffski appears to have 
been dehghted with the choice, and writes: "The light 
of a beautiful soul radiates from him." He continues to 
say how much more important is the rehgion ol the heart 
than dogma, and how necessary it is for- his pupil to be 
animated by a true belief in Providence, which should 
be the guiding principle of his life, give him a proper 
reverence for humanity, free his mind from prejudice, and 
make him understand the full meaning of the phrase, 
" The Tzar's power proceeds from God," which should be 
interpreted in the sense that the Emperor is responsible for 
his actions to the Almighty, but might have the most 
baneful effect if assumed to signify that the Tzar can do 
no wrong and may act as arbitrarily as he chooses. 
Joukoffski goes on to say that only religion can teach the 
Grand Duke the true significance of his high destiny, and 
make him feel that in order to govern it is not sufficient to 
exercise power, and that religion alone can inspire him with 
a distrust of his own will, enable him to make it sub- 
servient to his duty, give him faith in truth, justice, and 
Hberty, and show him how to rule for the welfare of his 
people. 

The Emperor Nicholas did not give Joukoffski an entirely 
free hand in the education of his son, and was far from 
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abdicating his parental authority. Thus the proposal 
to form a regiment of boys was not given effect to, nor 
was Alexander to receive a classical education, much to 
the poet's regret. 

In 1827 the little Grand Duke was appointed Ataman, 
or Chief, of the Cossacks. This office, it was clearly stated 
by the Emperor, was not conferred upon Alexander as a 
reward of merit, but merely as a mark of Imperial favour 
to the Cossacks. 

The r^ime imder which Alexander was brought up was 
severely simple. He and his comrades, Vielgorski and 
Patkul, had to get up at six, and, after prayers and break- 
fast, began their lessons at seven. These were continued 
till noon, with an interval between nine and ten for re- 
creation. After a two hours' walk they had dinner at 
two, after which they played or rested until five, when 
lessons were resumed imtil seven ; then they were allowed 
to play or do gynmastics for an hour. At eight supper 
was served, the evening was devoted to a review of the 
day's achievements and to posting the diary, at ten they 
went to bed. On Simdays and holidays the hours devoted 
to lessons were taken up partly with improving reading, 
partly with some handicraft and gymnastics. 

In 1828 Alexander experienced his first lengthy 
separation from his parents. Nicholas took conmiand 
of the army, which was to enter upon a campaign against 
Turkey ; and Alexandra, his wife, so as to be as near her 
husband as possible, went to Odessa. This separation 
from his mother made a profound impression on the sen- 
sitive boy. He followed her departing carriage with his 
gaze, from the balcony of the Palace at Tzarskoye Selo, 
until it was out of sight, when his first impulse was to go 
to church, where he remained for a considerable time in 
prayer. In the afternoon he made up a bunch of flowers 
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to send to "" Mama " ; and he was miserable all day. In 
his diary he wrote : " 27th April — A memorable day for 
me ; my dear Mama and Mary went to Odessa. I wept 
a great deal." He took the greatest interest in the war, 
and was very excited at the news of victories, kissing his 
little brother Constantine, who was but six months old, 
and congratulating him. 

Alexander was an apt scholar, and astonished his in- 
structors by his intelligence and quickness, especially on the 
\)ccasion of his first examination in the presence of the 
Empress Dowager, during the following month of July. 
Joukoffski, writing to the Empress, says : " I am sure it 
would have given Your Majesty pleasure to be present 
at this examination. The Empress Dowager was satisfied. 
I must do justice to the Grand Duke : he was extraordin- 
arily attentive the whole time; showed that he possessed 
self-control ; expressed himself with liveliness and clearly ; 
in a word, he wanted to do what was right — and did so. 
I thanked him from my heart. At the same time, however, 
I felt obliged to tell him that the four da)^, during which 
he had done his duty so splendidly, amounted to very 
little in a Ufetime ; and that he should not imduly rejoice 
over them, if the days that preceded them did not corre- 
spond to them. The Empress Dowager might conclude, 
judging by these splendid four days, that all the previous 
days were like them, but that would be a delusion. . . . 
Notwithstanding all that, most gracious lady, I am satis- 
fied with our examination. I have become better ac- 
quainted with the Grand Duke, and I now have far greater 
hopes of him. I see that he has a sound mind, that every- 
thing is impressed upon and retained by that mind in clear 
order. I see that he is very intelligent, that he is capable 
of a noble ambition, which may carry him far if it is united 
with a firm will. Finally, I have discovered that he 
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possesses self-restraint, which gives me the right to hope 
that as soon as he understands all the meaning of the word 
liirfy he will know how to control himself . ..." Joukoffski 
goes on to say that his pupil deserves the approval of the 
Emperor as well as the Empress, and has learned the 
lesson that it is not enough to secure the affection of those 
about him, but that he must also earn their respect. This 
letter was read to Alexander before it was despatched to 
his mother. 

Later, Joukofiski, reviewing his pupil's letters, says : 
'* In time he will have style " ; and states, " we are pro- 
gressing by slow but sure degrees. We know Uttle, but 
what we know is ours." 

About this time, in the October of the year 1828, 
Alexander suffered his first bereavement, his much-beloved 
grandmother, the Empress Marie, d3dng. As she was on 
her deathbed Nicholas brought in his eldest son, and said 
to her in French, " Here is my boy, mamma," and asked her 
ior a blessing. Alexander wept over her loss, and for a long 
time afterwards his eyes would fill with tears at the bare 
mention of her name. 

Notwithstanding the ability exhibited by Alexander, 
it seems that he was wanting in steady application; he 
was brilliant, but no plodder. In order to make him work. 
Captain Moerder hit upon a very ingenious plan. He 
started a poor-box, to which the children were not allowed 
to contribute unless they had earned " the right to confer 
benefits on others " by having worked assiduously them- 
selves. At the age of eleven Alexander was expected to be 
a prodigy, and Moerder complains of his nervous tempera- 
ment» the ease with which he cotdd be provoked to 
laughter and tears, the irritability which led him to lose 
his temper with his companions, the naughtiness which 

prompted him to play tricks during lessons. But his prin* 
II. — 2 
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cipal defect appears to have been a want of tenacity and 
energy ; at times he was seized with languor and indiffer- 
ence, and he would frequently exclaim that he wished he 
had not been bom a Grand Duke. There is surely something 
very pathetic in all this. The English reader will doubtless 
reflect that the languor of this little boy of eleven should 
have caused no surprise, and would no doubt have best 
been cured by a fortnight at the seaside, and plenty of 
cricket and football. Rarely, however, was this imfor- 
timate little Prince allowed to forget the destiny in store 
for him. He was constantly learning something, and 
being improved in some way or other, imtil his spirit must 
have rebelled against everything of "an elevating " tend- 
ency. When he was not at his lessons he was being taught 
fencing or dancing or some handicraft. Occasionally, 
indeed, he was allowed to romp with the young Adlerbergs, 
Fredericks, Nesselrodes, Baranoffs, Shouvaloffs, Karamsins, 
etc. A favourite amusement on these occasions was to 
play at soldiers, imder the direction and superintendence 
of the Emperor Nicholas, who relaxed his sternness 
in the family circle and was adored by his children. 
Usually the Empress would cast lots as to who shotdd 
be the chief of the staff, and very often the Emperor, 
to the intense delight of the children, would beat the 
drum. 

Although Alexander was not allowed to have a regiment 
of playmates, he was, at an early age, entered as a cadet, 
and when he was eleven we are told that he marched to 
Peterhof with the 2nd Cadet Corps in heavy marching 
order. They were led to camp by the Emperor in person, 
and Alexander was caught in a shower, with the others, 
and wetted to the skin. One day the Emperor marched 
these cadets to the artificial cascades and foimtains of 
Peterhof, and made them storm them, Alexander being 
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one of the first to reach the grotto at the top of the terraces, 
and fighting his way through the water with conspicuous 
gallantry. After this the summer months were generally 
spent in camp with the cadets. This regime seems to 
have had the happiest effect on Alexander, who speedily 
began to show signs of great improvement in his lessons 
and in application and diligence. 

From Moerder's diary we gain a glimpse of the life 
at Court in 1831. We are told that there was a Christmas 
tree at the palace, and that Alexander got a number of 
presents from his parents : a bust of Peter the Great, a 
sword and musket, a pistol-case, an undress uniform of 
the Chevaher Guardes, cups and plates with pictures of 
the various branches and imif orms of the Russian army ; 
but two books, presented by the Emperor, gave him most 
pleasure. They were a description of the manners, customs, 
and dress of the various peoples composing the Russian 
Empire, a volimiinous Universal History, and Bugeaud's 
Receuil de petites marines. To the other presents he 
was indifferent. There was dancing at the Empress's every 
evening. Besides this there were several performances at 
the Hermitage, a ball in the concert hall, and a big mas- 
querade at the Winter Palace for which 2200 invitations 
were issued. The Grand Dukes and Duchesses gave a 
children's party to which two cadets from every corps 
were bidden. Alexander and his sister Mary were the king 
and queen of the revels. They were seated on a throne 
attended by a guard of honour, the drummer of which 
was, to the great delight of the children, the Emperor 
himself. The ''king" and "queen" distributed prizes, 
and appointed their officers of State ; after which the Grand 
Duchess ordered the ball to begin. The part of the band 
was performed by the Empress. The carnival week was 
equally lively, and a number of bo5rs from the military 
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schools were invited to take part in the festivities at the 
Winter Palace, the Palace of the Grand Duke Michael, 
and in the ice and snow sports on Telagnin Island. Alex- 
ander was great at tobogganing, and indeed excelled in all 
manly sports and exercises. 

In the autumn of 1832 Moerder records a conversation 
with the Emperor in which Nicholas expresses displeasure 
at the faint interest manifested by Alexander in the military 
sciences. " I wish him to know," he said, " that I shall 
be inflexible if I notice any negligence in his study of these 
subjects. He must l>e a soldier in heart and spirit, other- 
wise he will be lost in these times. It seems to me that 
I have observed in him an interest only for the minor details 
of military matters." Moerder replied that he desired to 
make of his charge a knight without reproach or fear, and 
to train him to be a leader of men, and that if Alexander 
devoted too much attention to detail, this was due to the 
fact that everybody in Russia attached more importance 
to these minor matters than to essentials. Nicholas is 
reported to have replied : " I believe you, and have full 
confidence in you, nevertheless I should like him to be 
engaged in these matters in the same way that I was at 
his age." A few dBys later the Emperor communicated 
to him the syllabus of a complete course of military study 
which he had himself sketched out, and in accordance 
with this lectures on fortification and artillery were delivered 
to the heir-apparent by specialists. 

In 1833 Moerder died of heart disease, the seeds of 
which had been sown by the shock he received from an 
accident to the Grand Duke, who, when out riding one day 
and losing control of his horse, rode it up to a rope with 
the intention of stopping it. The high-spirited Arab 
cleared the obstacle, and the astonished Grand Duke was 
imseated and thrown with his head on the stone pavement. 
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He lost consciousness and had to keep his bed for some 
days, but was otherwise little injured. 

Moerder did not die in Russia, but went to Germany 
for his health, and died there. Alexander felt his illness 
deeply, saying that the separation was the first misfortime 
of his life. After taking leave of him, Alexander, accom- 
panied by his mother, visited Moerder's room, and they 
there went down on their knees and remained a long time 
prsying for his speedy recovery and return. 

Moerder was replaced by Ravelin, a Major-General, 
who seems to have acquitted himself of his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. 

In 1834, at the age of sixteen, Alexander came of age, 
and had to take the oath of allegiance. For this important 
ceremony Nicholas had his son prepared by Count Sper- 
anski, the statesman whose dramatic fall under Alexander i. 
had not prejudiced him with his successor. The wording 
of the oath, which was drawn up in 1797, is sufficiently 
interesting to be quoted in full. It is as follows : 

" In the name of Almighty God, I and before His Holy 
Gospel, I promise and swear to serve truly and faith- 
fully His Imperial Majesty, my most gracious sovereign 
and the author of my being, to obey him in all things, 
without sparing my body, until the last drop of blood, to 
guard and defend all the rights and privileges pertaining 
to the autocracy of his exalted Imperial Majesty which are 
already ordained or may be ordained hereafter, to the 
utmost extent of my understanding, power, and ability, 
furthering all things which may be to the benefit of His 
Imperial Majesty's service and the welfare of the State, 
in my capacity of heir to the throne of the Empire of 
Russia, and to the thrones of the Kingdom of Poland and 
the Grand Duchy of Finland united thereunto, I under- 
take and swear to observe all the decrees conceming]^the 
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succession to the throne and the order of family institu- 
tions as contained in the Constitutional Laws of the Empire 
in all their force and inviolability, as I may answer to 
God on the Day of Judgment. Oh Lord ! God of my 
fathers and Ruler of monarchs ! teach me, enlighten my 
understanding, and direct me in the great service for which 
I am designated ! May the Almighty Wisdom which 
surrounds Thy throne be with me ! Send out Thy saints 
from the Heavens that I may imderstand what is pleasant 
in Thine eyes, and what is right and in -accordance with 
Thy commandments. May my heart be in Thy hands ! 
Amen." 

Alexander was so impressed with the solenm purport 
of this oath that he recoiled before it, and asked his con- 
fessor whether he was not too young to take it. Never- 
theless he went through the ceremony creditably, reciting 
the oath in a clear, firm voice, every word being distinctly 
audible. When the ceremony was over the Emperor 
embraced him, and father and son wept in each other's 
arms. Thereupon the Empress also embraced her son, 
and the three Imperial personages publicly mingled their 
tears. 

Later the Grand Duke took the military oath, and 
subscribed to it in front of the troops. 

Alexander, on whom Nicholas had bestowed the title of 
Caesarevitch after Constantine's death — a title which had 
been created by Paul, and which means literally, the son 
of Caesar — was now instructed in the laws of his country 
by Speranski, who had codified them. The liberal views of 
this broad-minded statesman appear to have been fully 
approved by Nicholas, who conferred upon him, as a token 
of gratitude for the zealous manner in which he acquitted 
himself of his task, the Order of St. Andrew. 

In 1837, ^ studies completed, Alexander commenced. 
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attended by Joukofiski and Kavelin, his tour of Russia, 
in order to become personally acquainted with the coimtry 
he was destined to rule over. This journey also embraced 
a part of Siberia, and it is pleasant to be able to record 
that on the 24th Jime, a few miles from Simbirsk, a special 
messenger from the Emperor brought him a reply to his 
intercession on behalf of certain condemned exiles, including 
several Decembrists, announcing their pardon. Joukoffski 
states that nobody had prompted Alexander to take this 
step, that he had done so on his own initiative entirely. 
He adds that, as he saw the crowd running after the heir- 
apparent's carriage with cheers, he could not refrain from 
murmuring, soUo voce : " Yes, run after him, Russia I He 
is worthy of thy people's love ! " 

On his return, and with the commencement of the year 
1838, Alexander was put through a course of strategy and 
military history by the famous Baron Jomini, formerly 
chief of the staff of Marshal Ney, but now in the Russian 
service. Count Kankrine, the eccentric Minister of Finance, 
instructed him in the history and present condition of the 
finances of Russia ; and Baron Brunnow, the veteran diplo- 
matist, initiated him in the m3^teries of Russia's relations 
with foreign Powers. 

In such studies the first three months of 1838 were 
spent, after which the heir-apparent went on his foreign 
travels. 



CHAPTER XXI 



SEEING THE WORLD 



TATISTCHEFF tells us that the foreign travels of the 
Caesarevitch, like his Russian tour, formed part of 
his educational ciuriculum. Having made him 
acquainted with the principal regions of his own Empire, 
Nicholas i. considered it necessary to complete Alexander's 
education by introducing him to the principal Courts of 
Europe. But this was not the only reason for the tour, 
Alexander being at this time in failing health. He suffered 
from pains in the chest, complicated by cough and attacks 
of a mild form of malarial fever which he was supposed to 
have contracted during his arduous joiuneys in the interior 
of Russia and the hardships he then underwent, and the 
doctors recommended a German watering-place. Accord- 
ing to the gossip of the time, however, the young Grand 
Duke had been kept too hard at work, and was in need of 
amusement and cheerful society. The story goes that his 
medical advisers represented to Nicholas i. that Alexander 
would be none the worse for a little relaxation of the strict 
and austere regime under which he lived, and that there- 
upon Nicholas himself initiated his son in the questionable 
pleasures of his capital. For this slander, to the effect that 
Alexander sowed his wild oats under his father's auspices, 
there appears, however, to be very little justification. In- 
deed, all the evidence seems to point in the opposite direc- 
tion. Possessed of a stem and exacting father, a pious and 
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devoted mother, surrounded by high-thinking and noble- 
minded men, the truth is that Alexander was kept so 
assiduously at work and allowed so little relaxation that his 
health succmnbed to the strain, and he had to take a course 
of the waters at Ems, whither his mother, whose health 
was always delicate, had preceded him. He took the 
Courts of Stockholm and Copenhagen on his way, and 
made the most favourable impression. At the latter capital 
he was taken ill, and confined to his bed for five days. It 
seems that his constitution, already run down, was not 
robust enough to withstand the boisterous winds of that 
sea-swept town, for he caught cold whilst inspecting the 
fortifications of the harbour, and a high fever set in. He 
was, however, able to leave Copenhagen on the 29th Jime, 
and arrived at Ems on the 26th of July. 

In an anonymous Life of Alexander 11., published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. in 1883, and written by the 
author of several works on Russia, ample confirmation will 
be found of the view put forward above. We are there told 
that when Alexander came of age this did not involve 
greater liberty, but only increased studies and various 
military responsibilities, while as his father's aide-de-camp 
he was constantly in attendance, whether at a review, a 
fire, the inspection of a hospital, a ministerial audience, or 
a Court ceremony. His time was minutely marked out for 
him, even when he made his tour of the Empire, — he was 
up early in the morning, and a minimum of time was per- 
mitted for rest and refreshment. A foreign doctor, who 
saw the rules laid down by the Emperor for his son, observed 
that they must be slowly killing him, and this seemed to 
be the case. The Grand Duke accomplished all that was 
expected of him, but lost his appetite and sleep ; his nerves 
seemed shaken, and the action of his heart disturbed, 
moreover he developed a melancholy which gave his 
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father serious alarm. Two Russian physicians told an 
English traveller in 1842 that Alexander's constitution 
had been shattered for life owing to the rigour with which 
he had been brought up. 

When Alexander arrived at Ems, one of the i&rst persons 
to see him was the Marquis de Custine, who thus describes 
him : 

" Yesterday I commenced my Russian travels : the 
heir-apparent has arrived at Ems, preceded by ten carriages 
and followed by a numerous suite. I was one of the crowd 
of the curious, and foimd myself next to the Grand Duke 
at the very moment when he was getting out of his carriage. 
Before entering, he stopped for a considerable time at the 
door of the kurhaus in order to talk to a Russian lady, the 

Countess ; I was consequently able to examine him at 

my leisure. He is twenty years old, and that is the age 
one would give him ; his figure is tall, but he seemed to me 
to be rather stout for one so young. His features would be 
handsome if his face were not so puffed out, thus concealing 
them. His round contour is rather German than Russian, 
and makes one think that the Emperor Alexander i. must 
have looked like him at the same age. There is, however, 
nothing of the Kalmuck about him. His countenance 
will yet pass through many phases before it acquires a 
definite character; the habitual temper which it reflects 
to-day is gentle and benevolent, nevertheless there is a want 
of harmony between the youthful smile of his eyes and the 
constant contraction of the mouth which indicates but 
little frankness, and perhaps some internal suffering. The 
sadness of youth, of that age at which human nature is 
entitled to happiness, is a secret all the better kept because 
it is an inexplicable mystery even for those who experience 
it. The expression in this young Prince's glance is one 
of kindliness ; his gait is graceful, easy, and distinguished. 
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He is truly a Prince; he is modest without timidity, for 
which one should be grateful. The shyness of the great is 
so embarrassing to everybody else that their ease is taken 
for affability, which indeed it is. When they think them- 
selves paragons, their own opinion of themselves, which 
they despair of being shared by the rest of the world, makes 
them shy. The Grand Duke is not troubled by such foolish 
preoccupations ; and his appearance gives the impression, 
above all things, of perfect breeding. If he should ever 
reign he wiU exact obedience by the charm of his natural 
grace of manner, not by terrorism, unless indeed the 
exigencies of his position as Emperor of Russia should 
change his nature in changing his circumstances. . . . I have 
seen the heir-apparent again, and have examined him for 
a longer time and at very close quarters ; he had got out of 
his uniform, which is too tight for him and gives him an 
inflated appearance. I think plain clothes suit him better. 
He has an agreeable figure, and carries himself nobly with- 
out any military stiffness, and the pecuhar gracefulness 
which distinguishes him reminds one of that partictdar 
charm which is an attribute of the Slavonic race. It is 
not that passionate vivacity of warm climates, nor still less 
the impassive coldness of Northerners : it is a mixture 
of simplicity, of southern ductility and of Scandinavian 
melancholy. The Slavonic race are fair Arabs ; the Grand 
Duke is more than half German ; but in Mecklenburg, as 
well as in some parts of Holstein and Prussia, there are 
Slavonic Germans. The face of this Prince, in spite of his 
youth, is not so pleasant as his figure. His complexion 
has lost its freshness ; one can see that he is suffering. His 
eyelid droops at the outer comer of the eye with a melancholy 
which betrays already the cares of a more advanced age* 
His kindly mouth is not without sweetness, his Greek 
profile reminds one of ancient medals or of the portraits of 
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the Empress Catherine. His voice has a melodious sound, 
rare in his family ; it is a gift he has received from his 
mother. He shines in the society of young men of fashion, 
yet no one can say to what is to be attributed the distance 
noticeable between him and them, unless it be his perfect 
grace of manner. Gracefulness is slways indicative of an 
amiable disposition of mind ; there is so much sotd in the 
carriage and facial expression, in the attitudes of a man ! 
This one is both imposing and agreeable. Russian travellers 
had spoken to me of his phenomenal beauty, but for this 
exaggeration I would have been struck by it. Such as he 
is,the Russian Grand Duke nevertheless appears to me to 
be one of the finest models of a Prince that I have ever 
met." 

Writing from Ems, Joukoffski was able to assure the 
Empress that her son's health no longer caused the doctors 
any concern, but added that the Grand Duke was of an age 
at which the body is not yet fully developed, especially the 
lungs, and that he still coughed a good deal. " There 
are no signs of disease," he hastens to say ; " nevertheless 
caution is indispensable, and if this is strictly exercised 
now," he continues, " the Grand Duke's health will be not 
only restored, but placed beyond question for the future." 
This rather sanguine prophecy seems to have been entirely 
justified by events. The Ems cure did wonders, and he 
was able to join his parents at Weimar on the 30th August, 
his saint's day, and from thence the family party proceeded 
to Berlin. On the 14th September Alexander bade his 
parents farewell, and commenced his journey to Italy, 
where it was intended that he should spend the winter. 
He first went to Munich, taking Leipzig on his way, where 
he visited the famous battlefield. He spent three days 
in the capital of Bavaria with his future brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, who was a Beauhamais and 
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married the Grand Duchess Marie. After a short stay at 
Innspriick he arrived at Verona on the 29th September. 
Three weeks were spent on the shores of Lake Como for 
the purpose of a grape ciu-e. His health was now so much 
better that he was able to spend a considerable time in the 
saddle and undertake lengthy expeditions on horseback. 
At Milan he was received by the Viceroy, the Archduke 
R£nier, and the veteran Field-Marshal Radetski. Here he 
was fSted for seven days, brilliant military pageants form- 
ing no inconsiderable part of the entertainment. Among 
the Italian cities he visited were Cremona, Mantua, Padua, 
Venice, and Florence, and on the 5th December he arrived 
in Rome. Pope Gregory xvi. received the heir to the 
Russian throne at the Vatican. Alexander was now re- 
ported to be in splendid health, and appears to have spent 
his time in sight-seeing. The weather was magnificent 
and the Grand Duke in excellent spirits, nevertheless he 
was able to write to his friend and aide-de-camp Nazimoff 
in St. Petersburg : " I am able to live in memories of the 
past, and that is my consolation in my exile, for though 
Italy is very beautiful, yet home is dearer. ... I am due 
home on the 20th June. Oh happy day ! Would that it 
came soon ! " 

The visit to Rome was saddened by the death of Prince 
Lieven, who accompanied the Grand Duke, and died shortly 
before the New Year. From Rome the Imperial traveller 
proceeded to Naples, where he visited Herculaneum and 
Pompeii and even ascended Vesuvius. He was there at 
Carnival time, and was present at the procession of masks 
along the Via di Toledo. On his return to Rome the Pope 
had the dome of St. Peter's illuminated for him. The 
Grand Duke now commenced his journey homewards, 
taking Carrara, Genoa, and Turin on his way, and visiting 
the Courts of Modena and Sardinia. In Vienna he was 
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received by the Emperor Ferdinand, entertained by the 
Mettemichs, and made colonel of a regiment of hussars. 
On the elegant society of the Austrian capital the Grand 
Duke made the best impression. Princess Mettemich 
got up parties of yoimg people to meet him and play 
roimd games. In her diary the Princess says that he was 
considered handsome, amiable, and amusing, and that 
everybody was astonished at his tact and modesty. On 
the occasion of a party at the Russian Ambassador's, 
Tatistcheff, he insisted that as he was on Russian territory, 
and the Ambassador was the representative of the Emperor, 
Tatistcheff should have the post of honour, whilst the 
Grand Duke preferred to be treated as a member of the 
ambassadorial family. The Emperor Nicholas wrote a 
glowing letter of thanks to Princess Mettemich for her 
reception of his son, which testifies to the remarkable 
esteem in which the Mettemichs were held, and is couched 
in terms which must be considered as rather effusive even 
for those days of flowery courtesy. The Emperor takes no 
pains to conceal his frank admiration for the fascinating 
Princess, and even betrays some jealousy at the thought 
that his image should be effaced from her mind by that of 
his son. 

From Vienna the Grand Duke went to Stuttgart, 
Carlsruhe, and Heidelberg. Joukoffski complains of the 
bad weather, the roimd of dinners, balls, and fStes which 
left the Grand Duke no time to see the sights. He de- 
scribes the excellent impression the yoimg man produced 
wherever he went, but regrets that he has had little 
opportunity of talking to him quietly and ascertaining 
what direction his thoughts were taking. " Of course," 
he says, " I would not permit myself to question him as to 
the state of his affections. These are far too sacred in my 
eyes, and I would not venture to tamper with them. May 
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God bless the moment when the choice of his heart shall 
seal his fate for life ! I believe that in his letter to Your 
Majesty he will tell you what his stay at Carlsruhe has 
brought forth. I cannot, however, refrain from remarking 
that during the two days which we have spent here, in the 
turmoil of every kind of entertainment, there could not 
have been sufficient leisure for the reception of any 
definite feeUng ; on the contrary, the effect produced is 
more likely to have been unfavourable, for it could not 
have been spontaneous." On the day after this letter 
was written, the 12th March, the Grand Duke went on to 
Darmstadt. The interview with Ludwig li. had not, 
according to Tatistcheff been prearranged, and Alexander 
was even disposed to avoid it altogether, dreading the 
tediousness of a ceremonial evening. He was persuaded 
to stop at Darmstadt with some difficulty by Kavelin. 
Immediatelv on his arrival the Grand Duke called on him 
and invited him to the theatre, and thence to an evening 
party at the castle. The heir-apparent, attired in his 
Cossack uniform, went there accompanied by Coimt 
Orloff and several aides-de-camp. Joukoffski remained 
at home, and Kavelin went on to Maintz. " In a word," 
sajrs Joukoffski, " this improvised f6te at Darmstadt 
seemed to all of us to be a superfluous incident, which 
could not possibly be anything else than a tedious bore." 
But it obtained a very different significance from the 
meeting between Alexander and the youngest daughter 
of the Grand Duke, the Princess Marie, who was but 
fifteen. Alexander returned home late, charmed and 
captivated. The Princess's name was constantly on his 
lips. It was a case of love at first sight. He immediately 
wrote to his parents, and it was with a heavy heart that 
he tore himself away from the small capital where he had 
gone expecting to be bored. Joukoffski offered to feign 
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illness to give Alexander an excuse for prolonging his 
stay, but of this subterfuge the lofty Prince scorned to 
avail himself, adding that he would not give rein to his 
inclinations until he had received the sanction of his 
parents ; and so they most properly continued their 
journey, taking steamer at Maintz and going up the Rhine 
and stopping at Diisseldorf. The month of April was 
spent in Holland, where Zaardam and the reUcs of Peter 
the Great were visited, and the Grand Duke was received 
by his aunt, Princess Anne of Orange. 

On the 20th April he crossed the water, and arrived at 
Gravesend. When it became known that the Russian 
heir-apparent intended to visit England the news caused 
considerable stir. Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian Ambassador, 
felt it his duty to inform the Emperor that the Polish 
refugees had determined to take the young man's life, 
and that he had better not visit our too hospitable and 
dangerous shores. Nicholas was at first shaken in his 
intention, but his strong fatalism prevailed. The Emperor 
received his Ambassador's report in the presence of Count 
Orloff, who was on the eve of his departure to accompany 
the young Prince on his journey to England. The Emperor 
related that he read the despatch twice over, and that his 
first impulse was to postpone the visit, although he con- 
sidered it highly desirable. " But," he added, " on reflec- 
tion, I raised my thoughts to God, and a secret voice 
seemed to say to me, ' No danger threatens Alexander ; I 
will return him to thee unscathed * ; I thereupon ceased 
to waver, and showed Orloff the despatch. He was greatly 
disturbed, but I reassured him by my trust in fate and 
said to him : ' I rely on you and on Providence. The 
heir-apparent will go to England, and will remain there 
the time I have appointed in my instructions.' " The 
simple faith of Nicholas was justified, and as Tatistcheff, 
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who had himself lived in England, whither he had been 
sent to promote friendly relations, tells us : " The heir- 
apparent devoted an entire month to the study of that 
quaint and peculiar coimtry, its historical monuments. 
Court, and society." Queen Victoria, who was of the 
same age as he, gave the Russian heir-apparent the most 
gracious and charming reception. He dined with her 
several times at Buckingham Palace, danced with her at 
Court balls, accompanied her to the Opera, and spent 
three days with her at Windsor. These two august 
personages seemed, indeed, to take so much pleasure in each 
other's society that tongues were set wagging, and people 
even started the legend that the regard they mutually 
conceived the one for the other transcended the formal 
Umits prescribed by Court etiquette, and that there were 
" passages " between them. Even to-day many well-in- 
formed people will be met with in Russia who still firmly 
believe that the illustrious pair lost their hearts to each 
other, and that reasons of State alone prevented a union 
between them. 

Victoria was a delightfully girUsh, unspoilt Queen, 
whose beauty was enhanced by her great mental gifts, 
and whose charming frankness and liveliness of disposition, 
as innocent as it was natural, shocked the sensitive pimctil- 
iousness of the grave and solemn councillors who formed 
her entourage, who trembled when they saw her in the 
company of the disreputable Melbourne, and shivered at 
the thought of a possibility of her developing the manners 
and morals which the niece of such notorious imcles might 
be expected to exhibit. 

Alexander, on the other hand, was an extremely hand- 
some and prepossessing youth, whose splendid destiny was 
calculated to appeal to romantic imaginations. Trained 
in a Court where elegance of manner and gallantry had been 
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raised to a fine art, the son of the most chivalrous and 
picturesque of European monarchs, the nephew of the 
most platonic and sentimental flirt who ever graced a 
throne, Alexander had imconsciously acquired a distinc- 
tion, an exquisite refinement and a courtesy of bearing 
which no doubt seemed to convey a deeper meaning than 
was intended. Moreover, as we have seen, but as nobody 
in England had yet learned, Alexander had already suc- 
cumbed to the fascinations of another. 

It is nevertheless pleasant to think that these two 
exalted yoimg people enjoyed themselves as frankly and 
innocently as any other boy and girl of their age ; and let 
us hope that they really did have that brin de flirtation of 
which their solemn monitors accused them. 

" The members of the royal household, ministers and 
statesmen, and the representatives of an ancient nobility, 
vied with each other in entertaining him, and getting up 
splendid f6tes in his honour : dinners, balls, and concerts," 
says Tatistcheff. At a banquet given him at the London 
Tavern by the Russia Company, a trading corporation 
which is still in existence, Alexander responded to the toast 
of his health in English, concluding his speech by express- 
ing his pleasure, and how touched he was, at the reception 
accorded him, not only by the Queen and Her Majesty's 
Ministers, but, and he said this without affectation though 
with pride, by every individual Englishman. This, he as- 
sured his hearers, would never efface itself from his memory. 
He then proposed the health of the Russia Company, and 
begged them all to join him in drinking to a continuance 
of the friendship between Great Britain and Russia. Lord 
Melbourne in his reply made a speech which could have 
been pronounced with equal propriety to-day. He said 
that the sentiments voiced by the Caesarevitch should be 
taken as fresh guarantees of peace between the two nations, 
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created to love and esteem each other. He added that 
while a conflict between them might shake the earth to 
its foundations, their friendship and concord would 
promote the peace of the world and the happiness of 
mankind. 

Amidst all these festivities and gaieties, including a 
review of British troops, time was found for sight-seeing. 
The Caesarevitch inspected St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower of London, the Docks, the Bank of 
England, the prisons, the Thames tunnel; a day was 
devoted to the British Museum, another to Woolwich 
Arsenal, a third to Hampton Court, a fourth to Oxford, 
where he received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
He visited both Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts, 
and attended Epsom and Ascot race meetings, and was 
everywhere received with enthusiasm. He won great 
popularity by foimding the Caesarevitch Stakes, and 
giving away large sums in charity, particularly for the 
release of some debtors whom he saw in prison. Generally 
speaking, he created a most favourable opinion, and even 
Lord Palmerston spoke of him as humane and conscientious 
to a remarkable degree. 

On the 29th May he took leave of the charming Queen, 
and left England, returning vii the Hague, Diisseldorf, 
and Ems to Darmstadt, where through the intermediary of 
relatives of both Courts, Prince William of Prussia and the 
Dowager Duchess of Nassau, pourparlers had already been 
opened with the parents of Princess Mary. The image of 
this Princess, Tatistcheff assures us, had never left Alex- 
ander's heart since he had first set eyes on her, and he told 
Count Orloff, who had now taken the place of the deceased 
Prince Lieven, that he would prefer to renounce the throne 
than to be thwarted in his affections. He awaited his 
parents' consent with impatience, but it was not imtil he 
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had received it that he posted to Darmstadt, where he 
spent a week in the grand-ducal family circle. 

The grand-ducal castle at Darmstadt is a fortress-like 
building, standing in a small town which was remarkably 
dull and stagnant until the railway brought it into easy 
communication with all Germany, and a manufacturing 
suburb has grown up more than doubling the wealth of 
the principality since 1866. It was independent, and the 
Grand Duke was as despotic in his own dominions as any 
Oriental tyrant. He was not much liked by the other 
German rulers, because he and his father had thrown in 
their lot with Napoleon. The Court of Darmstadt was 
isolated, and reported to possess the characteristics of the 
German baronial mansion of ancient times, for the life 
led there was not supposed to be either cultured or refined. 
Gross pleasures and much beer-drinking were believed to 
characterise the Court. After his daughter's marriage the 
Grand Duke's son-in-law paid his debts. 

Louis II., Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, was bom in 
1777, and married in 1804 Wilhelmina Louise, daughter 
of the Crown Prince of Baden, who was killed by a carriage 
accident in his father's lifetime. This lady had several 
sisters, besides one brother, married to Princess Stephanie 
Beauhamais, whose daughter became Duchess of Hamilton. 
Of her sisters, one married Alexander i. of Russia, another 
Gustavus IV. of Sweden, a third the Duke of Brunswick, 
who " foremost fighting fell " at Waterloo, a fourth King 
Maximilian of Bavaria. This fourth sister-in-law of 
Louis II. had two sets of twin daughters, one of whom 
became the mother of the present Emperor of Austria, 
and two were successively Queens of Saxony, and the 
fourth was the wife of Frederick William iv. of 
Prussia. 

The Princess Marie was a niece of the wife of Alexander i. 
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of Prussia, and the great-niece of the first wife of the 
Emperor Paul. For all that, she had not been designated 
as Alexander's bride. On the contrary, it is said that he 
had been commanded to marry Princess Alexandra, eldest 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden, and afterwards 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. 

In the intimate family circle of his future father-in-law 
Alexander learned to esteem the lofty character of the 
young Princess ; and thus in both their hearts the feeling 
which had spontaneously sprung up at their first meeting 
was still further strengthened and developed. For the 
present, however, there could be no question of a wedding, 
or even of a betrothal. The Princess was much too young, 
not having attained her fifteenth birthday, to be allowed 
to marry, and so after a week, all too short, of bliss, the 
Imperial Romeo had to bid farewell to his grand-ducal 
Juliet, and hasten back to St. Petersburg, in order to be 
present at the marriage of his sister to the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, for whom he acted as best-man. 

The Emperor now introduced his son to the Council 
of the Empire, and made him attend the meetings of that 
embryonic House of Lords, without, however, allowing him 
to take part in the proceedings as a member. He was 
not given a voice in the deliberations, or allowed to vote 
until he had served an apprenticeship. A year later, on 
the loth December 1840, he was admitted to the delibera- 
tions of the Council of Ministers. 

In the spring of 1840, the advent of which he impatiently 
awaited, Alexander was allowed to become affianced to 
the object of his affections. He left for Darmstadt on the 
evening of 4th March, accompanied by his mother's private 
secretary, to whom the preparation of all the necessary 
deeds, documents, and formalities had been intrusted. 
He had to break his journey for family reasons at Dresden, 
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Berlin, and Weimar, and it was not until the 4th April 
that it was possible, in those pre-railway days, to announce 
to his parents by an aide-de-camp his betrothal to Princess 
Marie at Darmstadt. Prince Bariatinski was the bearer 
of the joyful news to St. Petersburg, where a salute of 
loi gims was fired in honour of the event. 

From Darmstadt the Caesarevitch had to proceed to 
Berlin to be present at the unveiling of the famous statue 
of Frederick the Great, whom his grandfather Paul and 
great-grandfather Peter had so much admired. The death 
of Frederick William iii. detained Alexander in the Prussian 
capital until the close of May, and it was not earlier than 
the 4th June, at Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, that Alexander 
was able to present his betrothed to his father and mother. 
It was the first meeting of the Princess with her future 
parents-in-law, who were charmed with their son's choice 
as soon as they set eyes on her. After escorting the 
Empress to Ems, the heir-apparent conducted his fiancie to 
Darmstadt, from whence he had to hasten back to Russia, 
where his father awaited him to send him off on a tour of 
inspection of the troops stationed in the Western districts. 
This was followed by manoeuvres, after which, in company 
of his father during a part of the journey, Alexander 
travelled to Fischbach, where his mother was recuperating 
in the Prussian family circle after her Ems cure, and where 
the Princess Marie had already joined her. On the 23rd 
August the entire party started for Russia. The triumphal 
entry into St. Petersburg was made on the 8th September, 
the Princess driving with her future mother-in-law in the 
gilt carriage of state, and the Emperor riding on horseback 
by her side, while the heir-apparent commanded the escort. 
The people cheered vociferously amidst the roar of cannon 
and the merry peal of church bells. 

The Princess was now initiated into the doctrines of 
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the Orthodox Faith. An anonymous author thus describes 
her conversion : 

" The Court of Darmstadt had imbibed philosophical 
opinions during its long connection with France, and a 
German girl, as a rule, learns little theology till she is 
prepared for her confirmation, when a year is often devoted 
to religious instruction. This ceremony and instruction 
used to be delayed with German Princesses, in case a 
Romanist or Greek Catholic suitor should appear, as it 
would make the required change of faith less difficult if 
the mind were a blank ; and when the Princess Mary of 
Darmstadt came to St. Petersburg, six months before 
her marriage, to be instructed in the national creed pre- 
paratory to re-baptism, which is required in the case of 
a Lutheran, she embraced the Eastern faith with all the 
ardour of a young and serious character who had no pre- 
conceived opinions to oppose." 

The Princess was anointed on her reception into the 
bosom of the Orthodox Church on the 5th December 1840, 
and solenmly betrothed to the Grand Duke on the follow- 
ing day ; the marriage ceremony not taking place until 
the i6th of April of 1841. The Emperor, according to his 
custom, signalised the event by promulgating three generous 
decrees of mercy, improving the lot of criminals, remitting 
arrears of taxes, and facilitating the hypothecation of 
estates in government loan institutions, with a view to 
providing the necessary capital for agricultural improve- 
ments. 

The wedding was celebrated by a series of festivities 
extending over several days. There were gala perform- 
ances at the Opera-House, State and public balls, and 
similar functions without number, and it was only on 
the 29th April that the young couple were permitted to 
enjoy for a short period each other's society in seclusion 
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at Tzarskoye Selo. The honeymoon was, however, brief. 
On the 14th May there was a State entry of Moscow, where 
ten days had to be passed m public ceremonies and festiv- 
ities; these were followed by a visit to the Troitza Monastery, 
and only on the 29th May were the bride and bridegroom 
allowed to return to Tzarskoye Selo, to spend the short 
Russian summer in retired felicity. 

The anonymous author from whom we have already 
quoted says : 

" The Tzarevitch and his wife occupied rooms in the 
Winter Palace and at Tsarskoe Selo, where, as they could 
hardly call themselves their own masters, and were 
constantly subjected to Imperial commands, both with 
regard to their occupations and to the management of 
their children, the position of the Grand Duchess could 
not always have been comfortable. . . . She is believed to 
have acted with great discretion in all family differences." 

Finding herself in a difficult position, with a musical 
and artistic mother-in-law in the Empress, and a literary 
and scientific aimt in the Grand Duchess Helen, she took 
to charitable works and piety in self-defence. The circum- 
stance that she bore the same name as her husband's 
grandmother, the austere widow of the Emperor Paul, no 
doubt suggested the idea that she should make this pattern 
of all the virtues her model. However this may be, the 
idea seems to have taken root slowly and developed 
gradually. 

If we are to credit Tatistcheff, the first years of Alex- 
ander's married Ufe were years of unalloyed matrimonial 
bliss. Alexander attached to his person the friends of 
his youth, among whom were young Count Adlerberg, 
Prince Bariatinski, and Moerder, his playfellow, the son of 
his tutor, whom the old King of Prussia once apostrophised 
as " Moerder deines Vaters," " thy father's murderer," 
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which^ while true in one sense, was of course a horrible 
pun of the kind Frederick William iv. was particularly 
addicted to, and to an unbridled indulgence in which his 
ultimate madness may be attributed. Among the ladies 
of the grand-ducal household were two Princesses Dol- 
goroukoff, Princess Dashkoff, and Countess Flauke, besides 
Mme Granse, the Grand Duchess's former German governess; 
her favourite brother. Prince Alexander of Hesse, also 
received a Court appointment. The greatest cheerfulness 
and freedom prevailed in the domestic circle of the young 
couple. The evenings were spent in reading, music, and 
whist, and the Grand Duke and his consort charmed all 
they came in contact with by their affability and kindli- 
ness, and made the members of their little Court feel as 
though they formed part of one family. 

These happy days were not, however, destined to last. 
The Grand Duchess foimd the duties of maternity exacting* 
Her health suffered. When she ascended the throne she 
elected to become a pattern of piety. The good works 
and charitable organisations of the State she took under 
her special care, and she gradually developed an austerity 
and aloofness which produced a coldness in the family 
circle, and drove the somewhat philosophic but extremely 
good-natured Emperor to his own resources. After the 
death of her eldest son, Nicholas, her mind, never dis- 
tinguished for great vigom: or robustness, gave way, she 
suffered from a form of religious mania, and laboured 
under the delusion that her august and amiable consort 
was the incarnation of his satanic majesty. Finally, she 
succumbed to a lung affection, and, according to the on 
dUs of the time, died on the Riviera, where her body was 
embalmed and she was brought back to St. Petersburg, 
her death not being officially announced until some con. 
siderable time later. 
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The latter years of Alexander ii.'s married life were 
thus darkened by melancholy, and as solitary as those of 
his unde. Nevertheless Alexander ii. was not unsuscept- 
ible to the blandishments of the sex. He was remarkably 
handsome, though less of a demigod than his father. He 
certainly inflamed the hearts of the impressionable ladies 
of St. Petersburg. Girls used to write him passionate 
love-letters, and he was able to inspire with romantic 
affection and devotion more than one youthful heart. 

This state of things had the worst possible influence 
on the Emperor's sons, who grew up practically without 
a mother's care, and developed into wild and scapegrace 
princelings, whose escapades were a scandal to the Court and 
whose example became contagious and infected society 
generally. For years the Empress had practically retired 
from public life, and when she died she had been so long 
a recluse that she was not missed, for she had left no vacant 
place to be filled. Her daughter-in-law, the sister of our 
Queen and the present Empress Dowager, had discharged 
with conspicuous success, tact, and iclat those ornamental 
and social duties which her sister in England was also 
fated to perform long before destiny called her to the 
exalted position which she now so gracefully adorns. 

While there was a period in the Emperor's life during 
which his affections were frequently transferred from one 
object to another, his latter years were brightened and 
solaced by the companionship of that noble lady whom 
he morganatically but privately married after the demise 
of his wife. The general consensus of opinion concerning 
this poetically-minded and single-hearted Princess is in- 
clined to credit her with an affectionate and unselfish 
disposition, but the probity of her predecessors in Imperial 
favour is more open to question. For instance, there is, 
at the present time of writing, still living in London an 
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English financier who relates with unction how he bribed 
a certain Princess in Russia in order to obtain an Imperial 
concession, only to discover, when too late, that she had 
been supplanted in the Emperor's affections by her younger 
sister, whom the financier at once proceeded to bribe in 
turn, thus ultimately achieving his object. 

During her early married life, even, the Empress made 
but slight attempts, if any, to chain the somewhat volatile 
affections of her spouse ; and later, at a time when the 
Empress of the French was setting the luxurious fashions 
of the day, the French press, describing the Russian 
Empress, could say that she " was attired in a dress which 
a citizen's wife would despise," adding politely, " but 
when a lady is the wife of the Emperor of all the Russias 
such simplicity adds to her charms/' 



CHAPTER XXII 



DIPLOMACY 



ON the day of the death of Nicholas i. his son 
Alexander ii. summoned the Council of State to 
attend at half-past twelve in the afternoon at the 
Winter Palace, and there he delivered the address which 
was to be the precursor of a number of remarkable speeches 
from his eloquent lips. 

" In this year of severe trials we have been visited by 
yet another misfortune ; we have lost our father and 
Russia's benefactor. The late Emperor, my never-to-be- 
forgotten parent, loved Russia, and during the whole of 
his life thought only of her good. Every action of his, 
every word, were animated by one and the same object, 
the good of Russia. In the course of his constant and 
daily labours with me he used to say, ' I would like to 
take all that is grievous and all that is painful on my 
shoulders, if I could only hand over to thee a well-ordered, 
happy, and peaceful Russia.' Providence ordered other- 
wise, and the late sovereign, during the last hours of his 
life, said to me : 'I transfer my command to thee, but, to 
my great regret, not in such order as I had desired, and I 
leave thee much labour and many anxieties.' I answered 
him, ' Thou ' — we always called each other thou — ' thou 
wilt surely pray for thy Russia, over there where thou 
goest, and pray for help for me.' ' That I will surely do,' 
he replied. And I am convinced of it, for his was a pure 
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soul. In this faith in the prayers of my never-to-be- 
forgotten parent, and trust in the help of God, in whom I 
always have and always will trust, I ascend the throne of 
my father." 

Here Alexander ii. crossed himself and paused. After 
a brief but solemn silence he resumed : 

" Remember, gentlemen, that the Coimcil of State is 
the highest estate of the realm, and should therefore give 
an example of prudence, usefulness, and probity. The late 
Emperor, during the last minutes of his life, when com- 
mimicating his wishes concerning various matters connected 
with the government of the country, charged me to thank 
the members of the Coimcil of State for their zealous 
service not only during his reign, but in some cases during 
the preceding reign also. In giving effect to this wish of 
my never-to-be-forgotten parent, I likewise express the 
hope that the Council will continue, in my time also, to 
act in the same manner as in the time of the late sovereign, 
that is to say, honourably, honestly, and with singleness of 
purpose. Other conduct I do not expect from this, the 
highest institution." The Emperor concluded his speech 
by thanking his brother Constantine and the Ministers 
individually in the name of his father for their assistance 
and labours. 

No less characteristic was the general order issued on 
the same day to the army, in which the Emperor conveyed 
to his troops the last words of their late leader : " I am 
grateful to my glorious, faithful Guards, who saved Russia 
in 1825, and to all the rest of my brave and faithful army 
and navy. I pray to God that He may preserve in them 
for ever the same valiant virtues and the same spirit for 
which they were distinguished when I was with them. 
While that spirit is preserved the peace of the Empire 
without and within is guaranteed, and woe to its enemies ! 
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I loved my men as my children, and tried to ameliorate 
their lot as well as I could ; if I was not always successful, 
this was not from want of goodwill, but because I either did 
not know how to act otherwise or was unable to do more." 

Bom in the April of 1818, Alexander 11. was still in his 
thirty-seventh year when he ascended the throne, nor 
should it be forgotten that under the rule of a father with 
so strong a personality as Nicholas i. he had had little 
opportunity, living as he did under the paternal and 
maternal wings in the Winter Palace, to develop great 
independence of character. 

The strong and statesmanlike stand which the new 
Emperor took up therefore does him all the more credit. 
From the first he seems to have moved steadily, without 
fuss or undue haste, along the lines he had laid down for 
himself, never turning back, scarcely ever hesitating, ani- 
mated always by a sort of equable Olympian indifference 
both to the machinations of the various Court cliques 
by which he was surrounded, and the clamorous agitations 
of demagogues and philosophical reformers. His pace, as 
we shall see, was neither to be slackened nor accelerated by 
outside influences. Perfectly urbane, courteous, tactful, 
and indulgent, there was yet a sort of aloofness which 
prevented him from securing the sympathies of those he 
came in contact with. While his father's tempestuous 
impetuousness made him as beloved as he was feared, the 
calm, unruffled, slightly dreamy composure of his highly 
cultured son aroused the distrust and resentment of those 
who were incapable of understanding him. And yet he 
was not difficult to understand. A modest, well-educated, 
tactful gentleman, who was at no time of his life very much 
convinced of his own attainments, whom experience had 
taught to distrust his fellow-beings, who had been called 
by the accident of birth to fill an exalted and very re- 
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sponsible position, but who would have been quite as content 
to lead the life of a simple private gentleman, such was 
Alexander ii. Add a spice of wit, which enabled him to 
joke in trying circumstances, and to see humour in situa- 
tions which to the majority of people would have been the 
reverse of funny, and couple this sense of humour with a 
certain religious fatalism wedded to a strong sense of duty, 
and a refinement of mind which disposed him to eschew 
the coarser forms of self-indulgence, and a fairly accurate 
picture of the new ruler of Russia will result. Whilst 
Alexander ii. was every inch a soldier, he was a grand 
seigneur to the tips of his fingers, and moreover a grand 
seigneur of the restrained, rather haughty German type, 
not of the sparkling, effusive, slightly flamboyant and 
extremely picturesque kind with which certain Russian 
and south European grandees have made London society 
familiar in the past. 

The following characteristic incident occurred in 1867. 
An Englishman who had arrived in the winter of that year 
in St. Petersburg with his wife and son took his family for 
a walk in the Summer Garden, as it is called. There were 
very few people about, and strolling along a deserted snow- 
dad path he encountered a very tall and rather supercilious 
looking Russian officer who was sauntering down the 
middle of the path and displayed no intention of making 
way for the Englishman and his wife. The Englishman, 
who had been a sailor, was a very sturdy and very 
pugnacious stickler for what he thought was his due, and 
was determined not to give way to an immannerly Russian 
officer. The officer seemed surprised at first, then an in- 
dulgent smile illumined his somewhat weary countenance, 
and he indifferently, as though mentally shrugging his 
shoulders, deviated from his straight course, and ceded 
the centre of the path to the Englishman, who discovered 
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a few minutes later, when he again met the same officer, 
this time getting into his sledge, while all the populace 
stood bare-headed, that he had succeeded in making the 
Emperor of Russia get out of his way. Filled with 
repentant contrition, he joined the saluting crowd, to 
receive a genial smile of recognition. The Emperor had 
fully understood the situation. 

It may be said of Alexander ii. that he always fully 
understood the situation, but his attitude was not always 
sympathetic; more often than not it was indifferent, 
occasionally it was quixotic. 

As Tatistcheff truly says : " At the moment when 
Alexander ii. commenced to reign Russia was going through 
hard times. The war with Turkey and her allies. Great 
Britain and France, begun in 1853 by the invasion of 
the Danubian PrincipaUties by Russian troops, had been 
carried beyond our own frontiers. On our evacuation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia these provinces were occupied by 
Austrian troops, whilst the English and French invaded 
the Crimea, and, after a battle on the River Alma in which 
we were unsuccessful, they, supported by a powerful fleet, 
besieged Sebastopol. All attempts to dislodge them from 
their strongly fortified positions remained fruitless. They 
continued the siege, indifferent to the approach of winter, 
and we were compelled, in order to protect the port of 
Sebastopol, ourselves to sink all the vessels composing our 
Black Sea Fleet. The defence of Sebastopol daily cost the 
heroic garrison incalculable losses. Reinforcements arrived 
slowly and in inadequate numbers, in consequence of the 
necessity of maintaining, along the entire length of the 
Western frontiers of the Empire, a numerous army for 
the event of a possible war with Austria. By the calling 
out of the reserves the fighting strength of the country 
had been strained to its extreme limits ; nor were its 
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financial resoiirces less exhausted ; meanwhile towards 
Spring the Turks might be expected to overrun Transcau- 
casia, and an Anglo-French squadron to appear in the 
Gulf of Finland. The Russian shores on the White Sea 
and Pacific remained absolutely unprotected against hostile 
attack. However difficult the military position of Russia 
might not be, the political situation seemed still more 
grievous. Austria had concluded a treaty of alliance 
with England and France in which she undertook to 
declare war against Russia, imless the latter accepted the 
terms of peace dictated by the Courts of London and 
Paris and supported by that of Vienna. Prussia, who 
had long been wavering, began also to incline towards 
the side of our enemies, and, independently of the treaty 
of alliance concluded with Austria, entered into direct 
negotiations with England and France for the formation 
of a coalition. She was anticipated by Sardinia, who had 
already equipped an expeditionary force of fifteen thou- 
sand men to join the army of the Allies operating in the 
Crimea. This example Sweden and even Spain were 
prepared to follow. Of all European sovereigns, not count- 
ing the ,Pope, the King of Naples alone manifested a 
sincerely friendly disposition towards us. The war 
threatened to become universal. Russia found herself verg- 
ing on a struggle in which the whole of Europe formed 
a united front against her. In the face of this menacing 
danger, the Emperor Alexander ii. was neither discon- 
certed nor dispirited, but boldly and firmly proceeded 
along the lines he had mapped out for himself." Tatis- 
tcheff then goes on to show how the Emperor was deter- 
mined to use every endeavour to obtain an honourable 
peace, failing which to collect all the material and moral 
forces of Russia and lead them to repel and scatter his 

enemies, 
n.— 4 
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On the 20th February he voiced this determination 
in two distinct and separate speeches. One was made to 
the foreign diplomatists who came to congratulate him on 
his accession. These he told that the responsibility for 
the war could not rest on the Emperor Nicholas, who had 
done all he could to prevent it. He then solemnly assiired 
them that he intended to remain true to the political prin- 
ciples which had guided his imcle and his father. " These 
principles," he said, " are the principles of the Holy 
Alliance. If that alliance has ceased to exist, my father 
is not to blame. His intentions were always straight- 
forward and honest ; and if they have not, of late years, 
been estimated at their true value, God and history will 
give him the justice which is his due." With these words 
the Emperor turned his stern gaze on Count Esterhazy, 
the embarrassed Austrian Ambassador ; he then continued : 
" I am ready to hold out the hand of peace on the terms 
accepted by my father ; but should the deliberations which 
are to open in Vienna fail to obtain a result honourable 
for us, then, gentlemen, I will, at the head of my faithful 
Russia and her entire nation, boldly go forth to battle." 

To the nobles of St. Petersburg who came to do him 
homage he said that, although the times were hard, he was 
profoundly convinced that God in His mercy would pre- 
serve Russia. " I am with you," he exclaimed, " and 
you are with me ! " and then, making the sign of the cross, 
he cried : " God help and deliver us ! We will not disgrace 
our Russian soil ! " 

While Alexander was thus putting a brave face on a 
bad state of affairs, the death of Nicholas had produced 
a deep impression on the Courts of Europe. The Emperor 
of Austria called personally on the Russian Ambassador, 
the subsequently famous Prince Gortchakoff, and told him 
how profoundly grieved he was at the death of a friend 
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whose friendship had been put to the test. He assured 
Prince Gortchakoff that the death had occurred at the 
very moment when he was about to prove to him by 
deeds how true his heart had remained to the august 
departed. He begged him to ask the Emperor Alexander 
to accept his friendship as an inheritance, and promised 
to retain these feelings towards him for ever in memory 
of his gratitude to his father. 

Such assurances, which were echoed by King Frederick 
William iv. of Prussia, to whom Alexander had transmitted 
his dying father's last message : " Tell Fritz to continue 
to befriend Russia, mindful of his father's will," — these 
fine phrases on the part of allies who had left his country 
io the lurch, did not inspire the young Emperor with much 
confidence. 

God grant," he wrote to Gortchakofif, " that these 
may not prove idle words. In spite of all his friendly 
assurances, I have no faith in the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, for which reason I expect and am prepared for 
the worst." 

The Russian plenipotentiaries at the Vienna Confer- 
ence, whilst exhorted to proclaim the honesty of Russia 
and her respect of obligations and treaties, were also en- 
joined to assert the rooted determination to defend and to 
make respected those rights which had been intrusted by 
Divine Providence to the Emperor as the guardian and 
defender of the national honour. 

The Emperor's distrust was justified • by events ; the 
Conference broke up without arriving at any agreement, 
and Alexander wrote to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Crimean army, that he thought all these negotiations were 
an empty form, and that a European war would result, 
Austria and part of Germany joining against him, for he 
still had some faith in the loyalty of Prussia. 
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However, the Court of Vienna could not bring itself 
to face an open rupture with Russia for many reasons, 
among which the bad state of her finances was probably 
not the least. 

With the loss of Sebastopol and the taking of Kars by 
the Russians, the Crimean War may be said to have ter- 
minated ; there was as yet, however, no question of peace, 
and Alexander attached but little importance to the 
rumoured desire of Napoleon iii. to open pourparlers. 
According to Tatistcheff, the real reason for Napoleon's 
sudden change of attitude was to be sought in the refusal 
of England to make the independence of Poland a con* 
dition of peace. By the fall of Sebastopol the French love 
of glory had been satisfied ; to continue the war in the sole 
interests of England and Austria did not appear to the 
advantage of France. Hence the inquiries in Berlin and 
some of the minor German Courts to ascertain whether 
Russia would not take the first steps towards peace. The 
reply was oracular ; according to Prince Gortchakoff , Russian 
diplomacy, although compelled by circumstances to be 
dumb, would at least not remain deaf. Acting on this 
hint. Count Momy entered into secret relations with the 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna through the intermediary 
of a Parisian and a Viennese banker. The former wrote 
to the latter, stating that Momy was of opinion the time 
had arrived for Russia and France to consider seriously 
the best means of putting a stop to so exhausting and 
fruitless a war. Gortchakoff did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity thus offered, and replied through the same inter- 
mediaries that he shared the opinion of Momy regarding 
the advantages for France of an understanding ] with 
Russia. . He did not omit to remind his correspondent 
that Napoleon i.'s period of zenith coincided with the 
period during which he maintained intimate relations with 
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Russia. V^thout entertaining the idea of reverting to 
those heroic times, he opined that it must be conceded that 
friendly relations between France and Russia could only 
redound to the mutual advantage of those two countries. 
While Momy and Gortchakoff were thus coquetting with 
each other. Count Walewsky, the French Foreign Minister, 
had entered into a similar correspondence with Count 
Seebach, the Saxon envoy at the Tuileries, and Count 
Nesselrode's son-in-law, who had received instructions 
from Count Beust to repeat the hint thrown out to the 
latter by Count Brunnow, to the effect that Russia would 
not be averse to peace, provided she was not expected to 
cede territory. Napoleon, in reply, suggested the neutrali- 
sation of the Black 5>ea, and disclaimed all idea of cession 
of territory. Beust transmitted this conversation to 
Nesselrode, and urged him to accept these terms, which, 
however, Nesselrode politely but firmly declined to enter- 
tain ; although, when informed by Seebach that Walewsky 
had opened negotiations with him on the subject, he in- 
structed him to continue them confidentially. Walewsky 
explained that while Napoleon iii. was anxious for peace, 
he valued the friendship of England, consequently he could 
not make the first overtures, which must come from Russia, 
and should, moreover, be such as could be entertained 
by England. Nesselrode thereupon authorised Seebach 
to submit certain terms : (i) the closure of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles ; (2) the exclusion of the navies of 
the world from the Black Sea, with the exception of such 
vessels as the Black Sea Powers considered necessary; 
(3) the number of these vessels to be settled by agree- 
ment with the Porte, without the intermediary of third 
parties. 

To Seebach's surprise the French Minister refused to 
discuss these terms with him, for the reason that the Court 
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of Russia had simultaneously communicated them to the 
Court of Vienna. 

This indiscretion of Beust's roused Austria from her 
inertia. Vienna was alarmed at the mere idea of the 
possibihty of Russia entering into direct peace negotiations 
with France, thus depriving Austria of the fruits of her 
diplomacy, which was the reverse of disinterested. Austria 
consequently elaborated a progranune of her own, promis- 
ing to join the Allies in the event of Russia's refusal to 
accept it. With great difficulty Napoleon succeeded in 
gaining England's approval of the Austrian programme, 
which was carefully concealed from the Russian Ambassador 
in Vienna. 

It seems that Alexander ii. got wind of the manoeuvre, 
and he lost no time in acquainting Gortchakofi. He sajrs 
that he expected shortly to receive fresh terms of peace 
from Austria. " We do not yet know what they are," he 
adds," but I expect Uttle good from them. If we reject them, 
we must be prepared for a complete rupture with Austria " ; 
and he concludes his letter as follows : " We have conceded 
as much as we possibly can, consistently with the honour of 
Russia. Humiliating terms I will never accept, and I am 
convinced that every true Russian feels as I do. There 
is nothing left for us but, having made the sign of the 
cross, to follow the straight paths, and by our joint and 
united efforts defend our native land and our national 
honour." 

Five da}^ later Esterhazy, arriving direct from Vienna, 
handed the Emperor the Austrian ultimatum, with an 
autograph covering letter from Francis Joseph. To the 
despatch were appended terms of peace, her non-acceptance 
of which would be followed by " serious consequences." 
Moreover, the King of Prussia, at the request of Austria, 
wrote his nephew a letter supporting the Austrian demands. 
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Napoleon iii. also thought it well to allow the Emperor of 
Russia to know his views, and for this purpose sent for 
Seebach, and told him that the terms submitted to Russia, 
hard though they might be, were final, andshould be accepted 
for the good of the country. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
all the points in the Austrian proposal. Sufiice it to say 
that the Black Sea was not only to be neutralised, and closed 
to the men-of-war of all nations, but neither Russia nor 
Turkey was to be allowed to erect fortresses or arsenals 
on its shores. The number of vessels which these two 
Powers should be entitled to maintain in these waters 
having been arrived at by mutual agreement, could not be 
subsequently altered without the consent of all the sig- 
natory Powers. Austria was to receive Moldavia, in ex- 
change Russia was to have a part of Bessarabia. More- 
over, England insisted on the belligerent Powers reserving 
the right of imposing in the interests of Europe special 
additional conditions. 

The Austrian conditions were submitted by Alexander 
for consideration to a specially convened conference of 
high State officials. The Emperor himself read the pro- 
posals to the meeting. Count Bludoff, the late Ambassador 
to Vienna, was the only partisan of continuing the war 
without further ado. The veteran Count Kissdeff made 
a cautious and statesmanlike speech, in which he described 
the condition of the country and the political situation, 
and recommended that the proposals should be accepted 
with amendments. " If the Allies desire peace," he said, 
" they will accept our amendments ; but if they do not — 
well — then let God's will be done." 

Nesselrode drew up a despatch in this sense ; but Austria 
refused to transmit it to the Allies, and finally, the Emperor, 
being outvoted by his own leading diplomatists and states- 
men, consented to allow the Vienna Protocol to be the 
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basis of n^otiations at the Congress of Paris. The success- 
ful issue of that Congress is attributed by Tatistcheff 
mainly to the good offices of France. 

The subsequent retirement of Coimt Nesselrode and 
the appointment of Prince Gortchakoff as his successor 
marked a complete change in the foreign poUcy of Russia. 
Brought up though he had been to regard with veneration 
the Holy Alliance estabUshed by his uncle, Alexander ii. 
was convinced by the events of the Crimean War of its 
utter futility. The interests of Austria and Prussia being 
incompatible with those of Russia, it became necessary to 
shape a new political course, to infuse new blood into the 
diplomatic service, and to replace existing ambassadors 
by men of a different school of thought. 

It was about this time that Gortchakoff issued his 
famous circular containing the mot : '* Russia is supposed 
to be sulking. Russia is not sulking. Russia is pulling 
herself together. " In an anonymous book on Russian society 
published in German, the following anecdote is recorded 
in connection with this famous circular. M. de Mohren- 
heim, a young Foreign Office clerk, destined later to become 
Russian Ambassador in Paris, was asked by Gortchakoff 
his opinion of the circular. Regarding the immaculate 
young dandy, with his exquisitely curled hair and whiskers, 
the Prince, with all the pride of authorship, said : " Well, 
what do you think of it, my friend? Speak frankly." 
Mohrenheim, making the mistake to which young men 
are prone, replied in the spirit in which he believed he 
had been addressed : "I find it very good, with the ex- 
ception of this phrase about sulking and pulling omrselves 
together. You must admit. Prince, that it is devoid of 
meaning, it is even, if you will permit me to say so, ridicul- 
ous." Gortchakoff smiled, but promoted the promising 
young diplomatist; nevertheless, whenever in after years 
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his name was mentioned, that same enigmatic smile would 
play round the veteran's lips. 

Gortchakoff knew what he was about, and he was in 
earnest. 

His attitude, which was shared by Alexander, was one 
of deep resentment towards Austria, whilst England was 
regarded as Russia's irreconcilable foe. But Alexander 
leaned towards a dual alliance with Prussia, Gortchakoff 
on the other hand being in favour of closer relations with 
France. 

Napoleon iii. was not slow to profit by this circum- 
stance, and despatched his half-brother, the Count de 
Momy, as envoy-extraordinary to St. Petersburg. Momy 
took Wildbad on his way north, there to pay his respects 
to the Dowager-Empress, who was undergoing a cure. 
His perfectly courteous, but imdemonstrative reception 
seemed to augur but ill for the success of his mission. He 
reported to Walewsky that his conversations with Russian 
diplomatists at the various German Courts did not inspire 
him with confidence, and came to the conclusion that if 
the Russians generally had no fondness for the French, a 
Russian grafted on a German absolutely hated them. 

But these unfavourable impressions were quickly dis- 
pelled on his arrival at the Russian capital, where the 
Emperor and his Minister accorded him the most gracious 
reception. Alexander took a great fancy to Momy, 
whose frank demeanour, combined with the most elegant 
manners and highest breeding, won the friendship of that 
fastidious monarch. Writing to Napoleon, Momy says • 
" Between ourselves, it would be impossible to be more 
amiable than this sovereign. All that I learn about him, 
his conduct to his family, his relations with his friends, 
and, I should add, the government of his coimtry, bears 
the stamp of singleness of purpose, fair-mindedness, and 
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even of a spirit of chivalry. He does not bear malice, 
and is full of consideration for the old servants of his 
father and his house, even when they have served them 
badly. He never hurts anybody's feelings, he is true to 
his word, and extraordinarily generous. It is impossible 
not to love him. He is worshipped by his people, and in 
his reign Russia breathes freely, which was not the case in 
his late father's time. He may possibly be less theatrical 
than the Emperor Nicholas, but I have no doubt that he 
will confer greater benefits on his people in every respect 
and in a few years, than his father during the entire period 
of his reign." 

Of the Minister he wrote : " Prince Gortchakoff and I 
do not converse as Ambassador and Minister, but like a 
couple of friends confiding in the sincerity and integrity 
of both sovereigns and both intermediaries." 

Nevertheless, when Napoleon, who was anxious for a 
revision of the Treaties of 1815, instructed Momy to raise 
this question, to obtain the views of Alexander on the 
subject, and to exchange ideas with him, the Emperor of 
Russia displayed a statesmanlike caution. In a Memo- 
randum by Prince Albert of 25th June 1857 (Sir Theodore 
Martin's Life of the Prince Consort), the Emperor is reported 
to have replied that he had been taught a lesson by the 
experience of his father, who had had a similar conversation 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour before the outbreak of the last 
war, and that the recollection of the evil that was produced 
by the echo of that conversation always placed a seal on 
his lips whenever he had to do with a diplomatist. 

Napoleon, whose imagination was ever busy with 
great schemes for the amelioration of the imiverse, and 
who had despaired of infusing his enthusiastic ideas into 
the prudent and sober minds of Prince Albert and the 
statesmen of Great Britain, determined to seek an interview 
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with Alexander himself and discuss with him privately 
and confidentially some of the plans that were seething in 
his brain. Gortchakoff, whilst harboming no thoughts of 
reconstructing the map of Europe, was not averse to a 
revision of the Treaty of Paris, or to handing over to 
Napoleon the head of Austria the traitress (as he regarded 
her) on a charger. In this way the celebrated meeting at 
Stuttgart was brought about. But Napoleon had pre- 
liminarily to swallow a bitter pill. He was informed that 
it would be impossible for the Empres Marie to visit 
Stuttgart, on accoimt of her health. Some officious 
person, however, showed the Empress of the French a 
private letter from the Empress Marie stating that 
she, the writer, had no desire to meet or make the 
acquaintance of Eugenie, — a letter which the latter 
described to Count KisselefF, the Russian Ambassador, as 
cruel. 

However, Napoleon and Alexander met at Stuttgart 
on the 13th of September 1857, ^^^ meeting having been 
arranged by the King of Wflrtemberg. The two Emperors 
cordially shook hands, and retired into a private apartment, 
where they continued in animated conversation for over 
half an hour, whilst Gortchakoff and Walewsky remained 
together in the ante-chamber. 

During the three days they spent together in the 
capital of Wflrtemberg the two Emperors frequently met 
and carried on long poUtical discussions, in the course of 
which Napoleon urged the necessity of turning Austria 
out of Italy, Alexander contenting himself with saying 
that he would not repeat the mistake of 1849, when 
Nicholas reconquered Hungary for her. 

The negotiations were progressing admirably when 
suddenly Napoleon, encouraged by the amiability of the 
Russian monarch, unfortunately began to talk about 
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Poland. These are his words as he subsequently himself 
repeated them to Count Kisseleff in Paris : 

** As regards the relations of Russia to France, I can 
only see a single question which might be delicate. That 
is the Polish question, if it should again be raised and 
engage the attention of European diplomacy. I am imder 
obligations which I cannot repudiate, and I must have 
some consideration for public opinion, which in France 
is very favourably disposed towards Poland. Of this 
obligation I must frankly inform your Majesty beforehand, 
in order that the good relations to which I attach so great 
a value may not be broken off." 

So unexpected a declaration very naturally produced 
a most unpleasant impression on Alexander. Restraining 
his indignation, he coldly and dispassionately answered 
Napoleon, that nobody could more earnestly desire the 
peace and prosperity of Poland than he, but that any 
outside interference could only adversely affect the execu- 
tion of his benevolent intentions, raising in the breasts of 
the Polish people aspirations which were absolutely un- 
attainable. The Emperor of the French had scarcely 
left when Alexander, turning to one of his suite, cried : 
" To think that anyone should have dared to speak to 
me about Poland ! " These words were pronoimced so 
loudly that their echo resoimded through Europe. Thus 
it was again on the rock of Poland that the relations 
between Russia and France were in danger of being 
wrecked. 

Notwithstanding the apparent failure of the Stuttgart 
interview, Gortchakoff was, or pretended to be, fully 
satisfied with the result, and in conversation with Bismarck 
talked of it ahnost triimiphantly. It was regarded as an 
historical event, and Bismarck was curious to know 
what had been arranged regarding the Schleswig-Holstein 
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question, to which Gortchakofi replied in tenns, somewhat 
resented by Bismarck, conveying the idea that it was not 
considered of much importance. Nevertheless this little 
incident was not allowed to obscure the friendship of the 
two diplomatists, who had learned to know and esteem 
each other in 1850 when Gortchakofi was the pleni- 
potentiary of Russia at the Frankfort Diet. From that 
time their historic friendship may be said to date. It 
was not until 1859 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Bismarck-Schoenhausen, 
then forty-six years of age, was appointed Prussian 
Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, and placed on 
ice, as he wittily described it, until his services might 
again be required at home. Notwithstanding the intimate 
family relations between Russia and Berlin, the position 
of the Prussian envoy at St. Petersburg had of late years 
been an3rthing but enviable. The Emperor Nicholas 
heartily despised his brother-in-law Frederick William iv., 
whose weak liberalism and unbalanced literary and artistic 
mind inspired the simple-minded autocrat, who never 
doubted or hesitated, with repugnance. Moreover, the 
very frank admonitory letters which this impoverished 
connection by marriage permitted himself to address to 
the Tzar of all the Russias concerning the latter's Eastern 
policy were resented as an impertinence, when not re- 
garded as actually unfriendly and disloyal. Alexander ii. 
was rather inclined to consider, as Tatistcheff indeed un- 
hesitatingly states, that Prussia had betrayed her friend 
and ally in her hour of need ; but he was nevertheless more 
drawn towards her than to ungrateful and treacherous 
Austria, or to an unmannerly and tactless French upstart, 
in which light he saw Napoleon, whom his father had 
consistently treated with contempt. 

Bismarck had already shown himself to be a man who 
could not be snubbed with impunity, and his reputation 
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had preceded him. Moreover, a variety of circumstances 
contributed to facilitate his success in St, Petersburg. 
He was known to be an admirer and zealous disciple of the 
late Emperor's, and had consistently opposed the liberal 
tendencies in Berlin. His attitude towards his Austrian 
colleague at Frankfort had been the subject of general 
gossip, and was not likely to be disapproved in Russia. 
Beyond ;iall this, Bismarck made himself personally 
acceptable, for the contrast between him and his pre- 
decessors was great. While the latter had been stiff, 
formal, reserved, pretentious, and too poor to cut a figure, 
Bismarck was a man of the world, brilliant in society, 
with alert manners, frank and sure of himself. He 
possessed all those characteristics which the Russian 
aristocracy hold to be indispensable for good society. 
Instead of buttoning himself up in his diplomatic reticence, 
the special attribute hitherto of German statesmen, his 
charming openness of speech both in private Ufe and in 
his I official relations did away with all formahties and 
brushed aside useless ceremony. His lively intelligence, 
which was perfectly at ease in every sphere, impressed 
men of affairs, whilst his ready wit, his distinguished 
bearing, and his excellent French made him a favourite 
with the lions and lionesses of the drawing-rooms. He 
was persona grata with the Emperor and almost a member 
of the Imperial family, and popular with the people, to 
whom the tall figure taking the air on horseback was a 
daily familiar sight. The Prussian Embassy, which had 
till then been the scene of formal, pretentious but frugal 
entertainments given only at rare intervals, and where 
everybody went prepared to be bored, became famous for 
its little dinners, its excellent cook, and pleasant company. 
Bismarck made no attempt to vie with the luxurious ex- 
travagance of Talleyrand or any of the other ambassadors 
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who ruined themselves and failed to amuse their 
guests. His wife was charming and{ simple; there 
was an absence of affectation, no striving to imitate 
French customs and manners, but a dignified tone com- 
bined with an unostentatious nationalism. He became 
the protector of all German nationalities ; but he did not 
close his eyes to what was going on in Russia ; he learned 
the language and studied the rising literature of that 
country. It is beUeved by many that Bismarck contri- 
buted as much through his diplomatic and social activity 
during the years of his residence in St. Petersburg, to the 
subsequent relations between Russia and Germany, as his 
master William i. by personal influence over his nephew. 
Be this how it may, there can be no doubt that in after 
years, during that period of " honest brokerage " when 
Bismarck was virtually the arbiter of the peace of Europe^ 
his old friend. Prince Gortchakoff, considered that he had not 
been treated at the Congress of Berlin as loyally as he could 
have expected. But Prince Gortchakoff, and with him his 
accompUshed adlatus. Baron Jomini. always had a leaning 
towards France, and a desire to shake off the shackles of 
German tutelage. This tendency did not attain its full 
fruition until the next reign, and after the veteran 
Russian diplomatist had been gathered to his fathers. 
The great merit of his diplomacy must always be that he 
succeeded in rehabilitating the prestige of Russia, after the 
Crimean War, without recourse to arms, and that he 
consistently endeavoured to attain his objects by peace- 
ful means and by the road of diplomacy. It may be 
questioned whether the diplomacy of Bismarck would 
have been as successful as it was without a Moltke or a 
Prussian army to make the name of Germany feared and 
to give effect to his plans. On the other hand. Prince 
Gortchakoff would have reaped greater glory if he could > 
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have restrained his Imperial master and his country from 
plunging into the Russo-Turkish War, entailing Pyrrhic 
victories, and followed by a series of diplomatic defeats 
for which the Russian statesman cannot be justly held 
responsible. 

Although it is generally believed that the somewhat 
indolent and easy-going Russian grandee, who was not free 
from vanity and many other weaknesses, was made of too 
delicate a material to be able to resist the impact of the 
Iron Chancellor of Germany, he proved himself his match 
on more than one occasion, as the following instance will 
show: 

Lord Augustus Loftus in his Diplomatic Reminiscences 
refers to the meeting of the three Emperors in Berlin in 
1872 in these terms : *' I learnt from an imdeniable source 
that the invitation to the Emperor of Russia to meet the 
Emperor of Austria was the act of the Emperor William, 
and that he earnestly pressed its acceptance. ... I was 
also informed that the presence of the Emperor Alexander 
was not wished for by Prince Bismarck simultaneously 
with that of the Emperor of Austria. He would have 
preferred that the meeting of the Emperors of Germany 
and Austria should have taken place alone. The presence 
of the Emperor of Russia gave another character to the 
Austrian visit. It deprived the interview of its purely 
German character, in which the Emperor of Germany 
would have played the prominent part. It was stated 
to me that the Emperor William, guided by that chivalrous 
and noble feeling which characterised him, was desirous 
of the presence of the Emperor of Russia for two motives : 
first, out of delicacy towards the Emperor of Austria, and 
to remove any embarrassment which his visit might occa- 
sion ; and, secondly, to bring into cordial and harmonious 
accord the Emperors of Russia and Austria, between whom 
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during late years the relations had been somewhat es- 
tranged." 

These very graceful and diplomatic sentences receive 
a different interpretation when read in the light of Louis 
Schneider's Aus dent Leben Kaiser Wilhelm /. and Tatis- 
tchefi's Alexander //. From these we learn that the first 
intimation of the proposed visit of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria to Berlin reached Alexander 11. in a 
private and confidential letter from Schneider, the Emperor 
WiUiam's reader, whom Tatistcheff describes as a warm 
and passionate adherent of the Russian alliance, and on 
whom possibly less prejudiced persons might bestow an- 
other epithet. While it seems unnecessary to reproduce 
Schneider's views on the advantages of a triple alliance, 
it is interesting to note that Alexander and Gortchakoff 
very promptly acted on the hint thus thrown out by this 
discreet and confidential correspondent. On the very 
next meeting with Prince Reuss, the German Ambassador, 
the Emperor of Russia asked him : "' Can it be true that they 
don't want to see me in Berlin ? " Prince Reuss lost no 
time in reporting this to his Imperial master, who immedi- 
ately despatched to St. Petersburg an autograph letter of 
invitation. The Emperor of Austria was also acquainted 
with the wishes of Russia, and despatched his imcle, the 
Archduke William, to St. Petersburg to break the ice. 
Alexander was so delighted at the success of his manoeuvre 
that he accepted the invitation by telegram, and confirmed 
it in a letter in which he asked permission to bring with 
him his two sons, Alexander and Vladimir, in order that 
the feelings " which unite us, and which we have inherited 
from our parents, may be likewise maintained and handed 
down by the new generation." It may be added that the 
fall of Beust and the appointment of Andrassy, for whom 
Gortchakoff cherished most cordial sentiments, con- 
"•— S 
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tributed largdy to the success of that historic meeting, 
which might otherwise, conceivably, never have taken 
place. 

Lord Augustus Lof tus, who was the British Ambassador 

at the Court of St. Petersburg for eight years, states that 

' he found official relations with Prince Gortchakoflf easy 

and agreeable. " He had much charm of manner, and his 

conversational powers were remarkable." 

Preconceived popular ideas on the subject to the con- 
trary. Lord Augustus gives an instance of the incon- 
venience of the autocratic form of government even in 
diplomacy : 

" Count Shouvaloff was much annoyed on learning the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Khiva, which were in opposi- 
tion to the assurances he had given to the English Govern- 
ment during his mission to England. The fact was that the 
treaty was sent by General Kauf mann direct to the Emperor 
in the Crimea for His Majesty's approval. The Emperor, 
without consulting Prince Gortchakoflf (who was absent), 
and without calling to mind the assurances which he had 
charged Count Shouvaloflf to give to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and being, moreover, imder the sole influence of his 
military advisers, returned the treaty to General Kauf- 
mann with his approval ; and when it came to the knowledge 
of Prince Gortchakoflf and Count Shouvaloff, it was too 
late to recall the Imperial sanction, and it was thus that 
Coimt Shouvaloff was exposed to the reproach of having 
given formal assurances which were subsequently departed 
from." 

This sort of thing was continually happening in the 
reign of Alexander ii., who had just enough of his father's 
temperament to act impetuously every now and then, 
without consulting his advisers. He was an eloquent 
speaker, and it is well known that he would frequently 
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put in his pocket the carefully prepared speeches of his 
Ministers, and make an entirely different and absolutely 
unexpected speech of his own on the spur of the moment. 

His famous speech to the Representatives of Moscow 
before the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War was a case 
in point. Prince Gortchakoff, assisted by Baron Jomini, 
famous for the elegance of his style, who had made the 
despatches of the Russian Foreign Office the envy of the 
chancelleries of Europe, had prepared for this momentous 
occasion a most carefully thought out and cautiously 
worded manifesto. On the morning of the eventful day 
the Emperor received a telegram reporting some fresh 
misdeeds of the unspeakable Turk, or some further cynical 
utterances by British or German statesmen, and his blood 
boiled. Under the contagious influence of the Panslavist 
tendencies, which were then rampant in the ancient capital 
of Russia, he made that demagogue speech which was 
re-echoed from one end of the country to the other, and 
resounded in every European capital like a tocsin. He 
terminated his harangue by saying that if the Powers 
would not help in rescuing fellow-Christians from the 
horrible cruelties to which they were exposed, he would 
act by himself. From that moment war became inevitable. 
Queen Victoria might write him autograph letters, but they 
were too late, the mischief had been done, he was powerless 
to stem the tide. In a state of impracticable exaltation 
he wrote je nCenf^che on the margin of the Queen's letter, 
and plunged into a quixotic and useless war for which 
he was not prepared, by which he did not benefit, and 
which nearly ruined the reputation of his Chancellor. 

If Gortchakoff was unable to prevent his own country 
from going to war, he undoubtedly saved France from 
a fresh conflagration in 1875, much to the disgust of his 
German friend and colleague, who did not mince matters. 
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but abused him roundly in good vigorous Bismarck style, 
going even so far as to complain of his conduct to Alexander, 
who made no reply to his passionate imprecations and 
emphatic denials, but calmly went on smoking, remarking 
with a smile that it was a mistake to take too seriously 
these outbursts of senile vaingloriousness. 

With regard to the Central Asian policy of Russia, 
Lord Augustus Loftus shows his wise comprehension of 
the situation. He sa3rs : "I was convinced that the 
Emperor and Prince Gortchakoff desired peace, and would 
not engage in any ambitious or adventurous policy. The 
difficulty was to imbue the Russian military authorities 
in Central Asia, so far removed from the central govern- 
ment, with the same spirit. ... If anything could prove 
the pacific disposition of the Emperor and the Imperial 
poUcy, it was notably demonstrated by the ferment and 
fears produced when the Black Sea question was under 
discussion, lest it should give rise to war." In another 
place he says : "I have never been one of those who 
attributed to Russia designs on India, nor have I attached 
importance to the reputed will of Peter the Great. The 
late Emperor Alexander ii. in referring to it in conversa- 
tion with me, declared it to be apocryphal, and to have 
been devised at Paris. But the misfortime has been that 
its ambitious designs have been in some measure acted 
upon and realised. This result has not originated with 
the Sovereign, although he is an absolute monarch, but 
rather from the dominant part played by the military 
administration. . . . When a system of conquests sets 
in, as in Central Asia, one acquisition of territory leads to 
another, and the difficulty is to know where to stop. . . . 
The Tzar is very powerless in this question. Fresh con- 
quests of territory are laid at his feet, gained by the prowess 
and blood of his troops. He cannot refuse it without 
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offending his army ; and troops so far distant as Central 
Asia is from the control power, are difficult to restrain." 
Perhaps Lord Dnfierin's advice was the best when he 
recommended this country to make herself a little 
stronger. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



ST. PETERSBURG 



SPEAKING of society in St. Petersburg in the reign 
of Alexander ii.. Lord Augustus Loftus, in his 
Diplomatic Reminiscences, says : ** The Court is 
very brilliant and admirably maintained. It has some- 
thing of an Oriental grandeur. The Court balls, with the 
romantic appearance of the Circassian guard — the brilliant 
variety of imif orms — the Oriental costumes of the ' negroes ' 
posted at the various doors — the picturesque appearance 
of the Cossacks — the magnificence of the ladies' toilettes 
(the perfection of a certain Mr. Worth) and the splendour 
of their jewels (especially turquoises, diamonds, and 
sapphires) — and the stately rooms of the Winter Palace, 
lit with thousands of wax candles, are unsurpassed in 
beauty and splendour at any Court where I have resided. 
The guests are received by their Majesties with that grace 
and courtesy which at once gratifies and sets them at 
their ease; and there are no fgtes more enjoyable than 
those at the Winter Palace. There is one special f6te, 
called ' Le Bal des Palmiers,' where the supper, in a salon 
transformed into a Winter Garden, is served at round 
tables encircling each palm tree. These palm trees are 
brought on each occasion from the conservatories at 
Tsarskoe Selo, and I was told that they require three 
years to recover from the exposure they undergo in one 
night's decoration. During the ball there was a tea*room 
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for the Emperor and Empress and the Imperial famUy, 
to which the Ambassadors were invited. It was in that 
part of the palace which the Empress Catherine inhabited, 
and is said to have been the scene of her gaieties." 

In the outspoken Recollections of Sir Horace Rumbold, 
which have been wittily called his Indiscretions, we get a 
still more vividly painted picture of the Court ffites of the 
period. He says : " That terrible cold ! . . . anyone 
attending for the first time some great reception at Court 
cannot, I think, but realise to the full the grim aspect of 
the Russian winter. In the squares that adjoin the Winter 
Palace are iron pavilions, Uke great bandstands, where 
immense fires are kept up all night for the coachmen and 
sledge-drivers. In their long caftans, wadded some three 
inches thick, and their fur capes and collars, they are really 
able to brave the cold with impimity, though one hears 
now and then of some poor wretch, with an overdose of 
vodka, having been found frozen on his box. But once 
the Imperial threshold has been passed, it is the contrast 
with the cruelly bleak scene without that beggars all 
description. There is a defiance of climate and latitude 
about the smaller Court balls especially which is quite 
amazing. At these fgtes, known as the bals des palmiers, 
the supper-tables are each of them laid round the trunk 
of a large palm tree embedded in a small parterre of the 
most exquisite flowers. The effect of the inmiense room, 
as one enters it, is that of a tropical grove in some gorgeous 
fairy scene ; and in looking on it, one's thoughts cannot but 
turn for a moment to those one has just left to the rigours 
of the frozen world outside. As a matter of fact, however, 
even the most destitute in Russia suffer much less in winter 
than do our own thinly-clad poor in their ill-found dwellings. 
... To go back to these Court ffites, nothing could exceed 
their luxury and magnificence ; and, in my time, when the 
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orchestra towards midnight struck up that most spirited 
of dances, the mazurka, — ^which at Petersburg takes the 
place of the cotillion, — and Nicholas NicolaJevitch (third son 
of the Emperor Nicholas), the image of his splendid father 
and of his beautiful sister, and the most graceful of dancers 
(the dullest of men, it was said, and feeblest of generals), 
went swinging down the room at the head of some sixty 
couples, the speU of all this gaiety and splendour seized 
upon one, as it were, and made one think that nothing 
could exceed the brilliancy of the scene, almost barbaric 
though it was in its display." Equally lifelike is Sir 
Horace's inimitable description of the ceremony of the 
" blessing of the waters," in the forenoon of the Feast of 
the Epiphany. " Places," he tells us, " are reserved for 
the diplomatic corps at some of the countless windows of 
the palace looking over the quay and the great snowfield 
that covers the frozen river beyond. To reach these win- 
dows, one has to traverse a series of immense apartments 
all lined by detachments of the many regiments of the 
Imperial Guard in full review order. This indoor parade 
is no less striking to the eye than to one's other senses ; 
for these splendid troops bring with them a triple extraii 
de caserne which, mingled with the scent of the eau d 
bruler so freely used in all Petersburg houses, produces in 
these over-heated rooms a decidedly trying atmosphere. 
... At a given hour the Emperor and his suite, accom- 
panied by all the Grand Dukes, and preceded by a crowd 
of clergy in gorgeous vestments, pass in procession through 
the entire palace down to a temporary chapel erected on 
the Neva, where a short service is held by the Metropolitan, 
who blesses, through a hole cut in the ice, the * waters 
of Jordan.' . . . The whole function concludes with a 
sumptuous dejeuner dinatoire." 

Sir Horace omits to refer to the common custom for 
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people of the lower classes to strip and be totally immersed 
in the water through the hole in the ice, after the blessing, 
by which process they are supposed to wash their sins 
away, though many of the penitents lose their lives in the 
ordeal. 

As Sir Horace Rumbold points out, the cost of these 
Imperial entertainments was (and is) prodigious. Count 
Moussin-Pushkin told him that the Emperor was very 
anxious to reduce the expenditure, and particularly to check 
the waste, " not imattended with peculation," which 
went on in all branches of the household. The story of 
the three bottles of wine supplied at each meal to anyone 
sununoned to the Court from a distance, or bringing 
despatches, is quite gargantuan. Then there is the story 
of the annual bribe, secret commission, or Christmas Box, 
to the Grand Marshal from the local Universal Provider, 
or English stores,— called into being by the Empress 
Catherine, — ^which had on one occasion to be paid twice 
over, the first douceur having strayed into other hands, 
which is equally amusing. 

Both Sir Horace Rumbold and Lord Augustus Loftus 
are agreed as to the amenities of life in St. Petersburg. 
Sir Horace tells us, what is indeed the truth, though it 
applies more to the period under review than to that of 
the following reign, that " the highest class of Russians 
are such perfect hosts, and the ladies especially are so 
intelligent and such cultivated cosmopolitans, that social 
life at Petersburg appeared to me most attractive." He 
certainly complains of the early hour and hurried character 
of Russian dinner parties, which commenced at six in 
those days, and after which it was not correct to remain ; 
the men going on to their clubs, the Yacht Club being 
then already the most fashionable, where the precursor 
of modem bridge was played for high stakes ; while ladies 
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more often than not went home to bed, to turn up re- 
freshed for and ready to make a night of it at the parties 
which commenced at twelve. The gap between dinner 
and supper could also be filled by going to the theatres, 
witnessing the ballets for which Russia has alwa}^ been 
famous, or the French pla}rs at the Michael Theatre, to 
say nothing of the Opera. 

Lord Augustus Loftus found St. Petersburg society 
very select and exclusive (which it still remains to-day), 
very distinguished and very agreeable. " The Riissian 
ladies are affable, prepossessing, and very attractive by 
their manners and complete absence of affectation. I 
found on all occasions on the part of the Russians an 
anxiety to be serviceable to strangers, and an innate good- 
nature and friendliness. If they have any failings (and 
we all have), they show great tact in concealing them. 
... I have many friends in Russia, of whom I shall 
alwa}^ retain a pleasing reminiscence, and to whom I 
am truly attached." In another place he says: "The 
Russians are passionately fond of music, and there have 
been several Russian artists and composers of high repute. 
• . . The Russians exercise great taste and a lavish ex- 
penditure on their entertainments. They have hot sitting- 
down suppers, to any hour in the morning, displa3dng 
every luxury from Paris and Southern Europe. The 
toilettes of the ladies are mostly from Paris, and are very 
costly, and the display of jewels is very remarkable. . . . 
There is much beauty among the fair sex, and what is even 
more attractive, a grace, ease, and charm of manner which 
seeks to please as well as to be pleased. There is a natural 
heartiness and friendliness, and a refinement of courtesy, 
which give a charm to Russian society. The Russian 
ladies experience little of the rigour of their long winter. 
Their usual life during the wintry months is a singular one. 
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They keep very late hours (I refer to the fashionable world), 
and appear to wish to exclude the light of day as far as 
possible. The fashionable lady rises late, and does not 
appear in her salon before two or three o'clock. If it is 
sunny and the temperature is not too low, she will gener- 
ally take an hour's drive in her sleigh. On her return she 
will find her salon Ughted and the curtains drawn, and she 
will then be prepared to receive her visitors, whom she 
regales with tea. If going to the Opera, she dines early, 
and returns at about ten o'clock. If going to a ball or 
party afterwards, she rests till it is time to dress so as to 
appear at the ball or party at twelve, from which she 
does not get home till between three and four. Suppers 
are the great fashion at St. Petersburg. They continue 
till an early hoiu: in the morning. The men play at cards, 
and the ladies indulge in small talk ; but in the winter they 
rarely manage to retire to rest before three or four in the 
morning, consequently they rise late, and have not more 
than two or three hours of daylight to contemplate the 
snow-dad earth and the dismal wintry aspect without." 
One more extract from Lord Augustus Lof tus' Reminis- 
cences describing the Russian national Court dress we 
cannot refrain from citing : " A white silk or satin skirt, 
with gold braid or embroidery round the hem and down 
the froi^t in two rows, between which are gold or jewelled 
buttons. The low body and train are of crimson velvet, 
bordered with gold embroidery. The train falls from the 
waist, and to the low body are attached long flowing red 
velvet sleeves with gold embroidery. The head-dress is 
termed ' Kakoshnik,' and is in the shape of a diadem, 
composed of red velvet and embroidered in gold, or covered 
with jewels. . . . Over the hair, which is dressed low, 
there is a gold net attached to the ' kakoshnik ' which 
covers the hair, and over this again a white tulle or lace 
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veU falling down to the waist. The Empress and Grand 
Duchesses wear the same description of costimie, but 
more profusely embroidered, the train with them, as well 
as the skirt, being trinmied with diamonds. They may 
have any colour, though they usually adopt the same. 
The ' kakoshnik * of the wealthy is a blaze of jewels of 
great value, and I noticed that the net attached to those 
worn by the ladies of the Imperial family was in diamonds. 
All Russian ladies have to wear the national costume on 
occasions of Court ceremony, except balls and semi-oflBcial 
occasions, but are at liberty to have their velvet train and 
the embroidery of any colour they please." 

While distinguished diplomatists who siuvey mankind 
from China to Peru have unique facilities for seeing and 
describing foreign Coiurts and capitals, they have little 
time, and perhaps less inclination, to sound their depths, 
and to probe beneath the surface of what they see. The 
representative of another country, who has to spend the 
best part of his time in watching the political game, and 
studying his adversary's hand, cannot be expected to 
prosecute researches into social phenomena. As one 
reads of the splendid ffetes and gorgeous toilettes of St. 
Petersburg under the luxurious reign of the Tzar Liberator, 
one feels disposed to ask who these people were whose 
magnificence was so barbaric, whose lives were so artificial. 

In the old days the Russian nobleman was invariably 
supposed to be the owner of vast estates, the serfs on 
which contributed to his fabulous wealth, which seemed 
to be inexhaustible. In those legendary times the bur- 
eaucracy, in its present form, had scarcely been called 
into being. It existed, of course, seeing that Peter the 
Great had introduced it and governed the country by its 
means, but it was not as highly organised as it is to-day, 
not so technically perfect, so specialised, nor had it pushed 
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its roots so deep into the social system. Society was, 
generally speaking, a less complicated mechanism than 
it has become, and required fewer and less highly-trained 
specialists to nm it. In Russia the entire social structure 
presented very few problems to the ordinary hide-bound, 
routine-loving ofi&cial, without imagination or enterprise, 
who was content to run peacefully in his traditional groove. 
The gentlemen or landowners spread over the country 
were singly and individually so many smaller or larger 
autocrats, whose power over their serfs was virtually 
absolute. There were scarcely any middle-men. The 
sparsely scattered towns were but poorly populated, the 
number of merchants was small, and that of factories 
less. The powerful local magnate — powerful by reason 
of his wealth, the number of his serfs, the extent of his 
lands, not in consequence of political power or rights — 
was practically the sole social factor. The wealthiest and 
most cultiured of these sought in the winter the society 
of their equals either in St. Petersburg or Moscow, though 
preferably abroad, where they were able to find the dis- 
tractions and amusements for which they had a taste. 
The Emperor being the foimtain of honom:, it was of 
course natural that the more ambitious members of the 
Russian aristocracy should flock to St. Petersburg, there 
to bask in the sunshine of Imperial favour. But the 
training and mode of life of these minor rural autocrats 
were not calculated to stimulate their energies or to awaken 
dreams of restless ambition. On the contrary, it is to 
be feared that the old Russian social system tended to 
foster a slothful self-indulgence, often combined with a 
softness and amiability of character, altogether opposed 
to laborious self-advancement, rather than to arouse a 
spirit of emulation and progress. There are still to be 
found in certain niral districts of Russia, such charming 
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old-world coteries, where people lead simple, perhaps 
uninteresting, and certainly uneventful lives, but where 
everybody seems to be animated by a spirit of gentle 
goodwill, where a calm contemplative life has developed 
a cultured cast of mind, and where simple tastes and 
moderate competencies, whilst eliminating competitive 
struggle, have yet preserved some of the spaciousness of 
existence of the old pro-reform period. 

Such people do not feel drawn towards the busy haimts 
of men there to plot and intrigue for place and favour. 
Yet the country needed men to administer it, diplomatists, 
statesmen, generals, men of energy, pliable to the will of 
their sovereign, diligent in carrying out his wishes, un- 
3delding and resolute in the defence of his interests. Peter 
the Great despaired of finding such men among the 
Russian aristocracy, and his successors were confronted 
with the same difficulties. It took the best part of two 
centuries to impress upon the educated classes that senti- 
ment of duty which impels everybody in Russia, high or 
low, to give his services to the State. For a gentleman 
not to have served his Emperor and his country in some 
capacitj' or other, is to-day, or was till quite recently, 
regarded as a disgrace and dishonotirable. No rank, no 
social position, no privileges could be acquired outside the 
public service. In this way the rulers of Russia have 
built a highly organised and centralised biureaucratic 
system of which they are the head and the centre, the 
source and the final supreme expression. The dictum of 
Louis XIV., ntat c'est tnoi, can be pronounced with equal 
truth by the Emperor of Russia. 

But while this system was in process of development, 
and before the emancipation of the serfs had so im- 
poverished the landed gentry that their sense of duty to 
their country was stimulated by their personal needs, 
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St. Petersburg became the hunting ground of every kind 
of foreign adventurer, from the brave and unscrupulous 
soldiers of fortune of whom Scotland was so prolific, to 
the needy savants and penurious charlatans of Germany 
and France. 

Thus St. Petersburg, architecturally devoid of national 
character, — a sort of Venice grafted on a Dutch town and 
coated with a rococo tinsel that has badly sustained the 
severe extremes of a marshy and inhospitable climate, 
— ^St. Petersburg, with its broad streets, magnificent 
distances, gorgeous palaces, and dingy houses, wears a 
certain cosmopolitan aspect which is but the external 
expression of its cosmopolitan population. 

The true capital of the Russian people, the real centre 
of their national life, is Moscow, the " white-stoned," 
where the old aristocracy, who did not desire favours or 
gifts and were too proud to cringe, but preferred to lead 
dignified lives, exchanging courtesies with their social 
equals, had their town houses. " The farther from Court, 
the less rarefied the air," they said. St. Petersburg, on 
the other hand, with its frowning fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, resembled more the camp of the alien invader. 
Here stalwart ofi&cers, decked out in uniforms that looked 
as German as the climate would permit until they were 
altered to look French, swaggered along the Nevsky 
Prospect — that Nevsky Prospect of which Gogol has 
written the prose elegy — jostling pale-faced diminutive 
civilian officials, ogling elegant ladies, who tried to look 
happy in the Parisian costumes so little suited to the 
rigours of a Russian winter, whilst others, regardless of 
appearances, sensibly wrapped themselves up in shapeless 
though costly furs, and drove in their open sledges along the 
snowclad streets, their horses' hoofs smothering their coach- 
men and themselves with the fine silvery pulverised snow- 
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dust, which brought the roses to their cheeks. Suddenly a 
solitary figure, sitting upright in an unostentatious one* 
horse sledge, with a large dog lying at his feet, drove by. 
All saluted ; it was the Emperor Alexander ii. People felt 
that they had not Uved the day in vain, they had seen the 
Emperor, and they could go home contented. 

The suggestion of the alien invader was emphasised by 
the quantities of barbaric costumes the streets contained. 
There were Cossacks from the Don, Georgians from the 
Caucasus, Tartars, Persians, strange creatiu-es from Central 
Asia, Chinamen, Laplanders, in short nearly every con- 
ceivable dress was represented ; it was indeed a motley 
crew, amongst which the Russian peasants from various 
districts, the priest, monks, nuns, and wet nurses were not 
the least picturesque. 

Turning from the people in the streets to the shop 
windows we would have found this international effect 
still further heightened. With the exception of the great 
Oriental-looking bazaars, which were and still are typically 
Russian, the shops have a distinctly European not to say 
Teutonic appearance ; the same applies to the names over 
them. 

Leaving out a few veritable palaces, like those of 
the Youssoupoffs, Strogonoffs, Sheremetieffs, etc., the 
majority of dwelling-houses in St. Petersbiu-g are huge 
barracks, sometimes colonies of them, flanking courtyard 
after courtyard in an apparently endless series ; a con- 
siderable number of separate buildings, divided by spacious 
yards, constituting one house. These are of coiurse let off 
in flats, and contain under one and the same roof the 
dwellings of grandees and high ofi&cials and the lowliest 
members of society, who can only afford to rent, for the 
accommodation of themselves and their families, comers 
or portions of a room, which is divided into sections by 
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border lines drawn on the floor, often in perishable chalk. 
Such blocks are small cities within the city, and have their 
own police, the dvomiki, or house-porters, who are to all 
practical intents and purposes members of the force. From 
this extraordinary promiscuity not even the Imperial 
Palace was exempt, which, after the famous explosion of 
the banqueting hall, was foxmd to harbour a variety of 
nondescripts, whose presence and right of residence could 
not be accounted for. In Moscow, on the other hand, the 
old families still prefer to live each in its own separate 
house, though flats are also abundant. 

The population of St. Petersburg has been justly 
described as consisting chiefly of officials, soldiers, and 
foreigners, and is largely of a floating character. There are 
more men than women, the clubs are numerous, and in the 
da}rs of Alexander ii., at least, life was bright and joyous, 
if not always straitlaced and decorous. In the winter 
evenings the cafi chantants on the islands were the magnets 
to which sledge parties were irresistibly drawn. 

The mysterious author of La SodiU de St. Pdersbourg, 
who adopted the obvious pseudonym of Comte Paul Vasili, 
thus describes the great world to which he introduces 
his readers, and which he knew so well : 

" The great world of Petersburg is very different from 
that of Berlin, Vienna, London, or Madrid. You will find 
in it neither the licentiousness which reigns in the first, 
nor the exclusiveness which rules in the second, nor the 
bustle which distinguishes the third, nor the sole love of 
entertainment and pageantry which is foimd in the last. 
Petersburg is an original town which has points of resem- 
blance with all the capitals of Europe, and is yet imlike 
any one of them. It is a place at once grave and gay, 
where one passes from the lively to the severe with a mar- 
vellous ease. Here a life of the wildest dissipation or of 
II.- 
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the most sober seriousness may be led, according to inclina- 
tion. Contrasts abound. You will behold the most refined 
luxury side by side with the blackest misery, wit associating 
with folly, wisdom hand in hand with nonentity. You 
will be especially struck by the absolute independence 
which people enjoy, and the ease with which they choose 
their friends. They lead the life they like, without fear 
of attempts by prying eyes to fathom their mysteries. 
Petersburg society is subdivided into an infinite number 
of coteries. In order to understand it well you must manage 
to find your way into several ; then you will be able to judge 
truly of its resoiurces, and to appreciate its charms. . . . 
A man's ofi&cial position is absolutely without influence 
upon his social success ; in that respect there is no society 
in the world more independent than ours. If anybody 
pleases it, he pleases it ; and if he displeases it, he cannot 
obtain favoiu:. We are perfectly frank about it, and will 
send a man to Coventry without troubling ourselves whether 
he may or may not be a prophet elsewhere, whether he 
comes to us as an ambassador or a simple tourist. Every- 
body lives for himself and his friends, and although one 
takes an interest in one's neighbour, one does not take 
pleasure in sp3dng upon him, as in Berlin, nor is he asked 
how many quarterings he has, as in Vienna. I do not 
know a more intelligent society than that of Petersburg ; 
moreover, I know none where woman pla}rs so great a rOle, 
I where she is more amiable, more graceful, more brilliant, 

I more educated, more intellectual in her tastes, and more 

prone to take an interest in every kind of question, whether 
literary or political. The Russian woman is an enchantress, 
that is a known and attested fact ; but what is less known 
is that her charm lies more in her intellectual than her 
ph3^ical qualities, she enchants chiefly by the manner 
in which she is able to hold her own with men, to guide or 
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influence them. We give our daughters a solid education, 
and bring them up to be serious, so as to make them our 
equals. . . . Consequently feminine influence plays a great 
part, perhaps even too great a part, with us. It softens us, 
and occasionally deprives us of all initiative ; it drives us 
into intrigues, upon which we would possibly not otherwise 
embark. Russian women, very often much cleverer 
than the men, nearly always possessed of more subtle 
brains, greater observers by nature, are ambitious at once 
for themselves and their husbands. They are all more or 
less tormented by the desire to play a part of sorts, more 
especially a political part, and often this desire causes 
them to lose dignity in the eyes of those who do not know 
them well. With all that they are charming ; their con- 
versation is bright, witty, and lively ; their wide knowledge 
permits them to discuss any subject. They judge men, 
things, and events with a decisiveness, a sprightly soundness 
of judgment, which recalls the great ladies of the eighteenth 
century. Moreover, they have more than one point of 
similarity with them. You will meet in Petersburg more 
than one Mme du Defiant, and you will have frequent 
opportimities of admiring a Mme de Sevign6. 

" The morals of Petersburg society have been very much 
maligned abroad. They have been judged by the sample 
of the morals of a few Russians established in Paris or 
Baden, who had ceased to belong to the world in their own 
coxmtry . I do not believe that our society is more depraved 
than that of the other capitals of Europe ; quite the 
contrary. I will not deny that scandals occur, but they are 
relatively less numerous than elsewhere. Besides, people 
do not rush to proclaim them, as is the case in Berlin, for 
instance, and there is with us a certain solidarity which 
causes us to throw a veil over the actions of those who are of 
our world. One does not suspect what is not declared, and 
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the secrets of our neighbours are respected. Adultery is 
a thing which is concealed, and hidden from the public. 
I have no hesitation in afi&rming that it is rare. Amongst 
the number of yoimg women who are at present the admira- 
tion of our society, I am imable to mention a single one 
about whom stories have been told. Those who are the 
subject of scandalous gossip at the time of writing are old 
offenders, and I will not therefore disttirb their retreat or 
their impenitence. The most hardened of these consenting 
or involuntary Magdalens are still decked with so many 
charms that one forgives them because they have been so 
much loved." 

Comte Paul Vasili goes on to describe the charm of 
the small and intimate reimions for which St. Petersburg 
used to be famous, and the manner in which poUtics are 
discussed and the Government is criticised, but he states 
that it is difl&cult for the foreigner to get admission to these 
small coteries. He adds that the exclusiveness of Russian 
society is not limited to foreigners, and says : " In order 
to give you an idea of the ostracism exercised by our 
society, I may tell you, for instance, that Count Ignatieff, 
Minister though he was, could never get himself admitted, 
and that Baron Mohrenheim, our Ambassador in Paris, is 
a man who is absolute^ imknown in our smart drawing- 
rooms." This is not surprising, seeing that the really smart 
society of St. Petersburg is composed of the very great 
nobles who can afford to look down on the pushing official, 
no matter how high his office, as a parvenu and a person 
whose method of advancement has probably put him out- 
side the pale of good society. 

The Court of Russia, that is to say, the narrow circle 
in which the Imperial family move, may therefore, for 
the sake of convenience, be divided into two sections, 
which frequently overlapped, namely, the parasitic and the 
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independent, or, in other words, the retainers and the 
grandees. In the former category we shall find a preponder- 
ance of German names, such as Kleinmichel, Adlerberg, 
Lamsdorff, Korflf, Engelhardt, Neidhardt, to mention 
only a few. The others, like the Strogonoifs, the Narish- 
kins, the Sheremetieffs, the Youssoupoffs, and similar 
old families, have in some cases a more ancient lineage 
than their Imperial master, own enormous estates, and 
possess fabulous wealth. With these two sections of the 
Court set, who formed his immediate entourage, Alex- 
ander II. was on terms of easy intimacy. Very often in 
the country when pottering about with his gun, which he 
was inordinately fond of doing, he would drop in, all un- 
attended and imexpected, upon one of these friendly 
families and ask them to give him lunch. He would have 
resented any fuss or special preparation, and preferred to 
take pot luck ; and, indeed, the relations between him and 
his intimates were of the easiest and simplest. This 
unassuming ease and simplicity was handed down to the 
other members of the Imperial family, who used to, and 
still do for that matter, go about in the most unostentatious 
manner. They would drop in imexpectedly on their 
friends, when their appearance would not even interrupt 
the conversation, nor cause the least stir. It was con- 
sidered in the very worst taste to address a Grand Duke 
by his title, or to show him any more deference than would 
be shown to any ordinary gentleman in society. It was 
just as ill-bred to make a member of the Imperial family 
feel imcomfortable by too much poUteness, as it was to 
make an inferior feel his position by showing him too much 
condescension. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS 

WHEN we go to a picture-gallery to examine a 
masterpiece, we see before us the grand result, the 
artistic achievement, we have no means of dis- 
covering the time that was consumed in its production, 
the many failures that may have preceded it, the toil and 
possibly the disappointments it embodies. It is the same 
very often with the famous historical events which are 
crystaUised in oiu: minds. We all know about the French 
Revolution, we forget the centuries of oppression which 
prepared it. We may say of nearly all important facts in 
history that we know their dates, but we know little or 
nothing of the slow evolution which led up to them. Yet 
very few reforms, if any, have burst suddenly upon a 
nation like Minerva, who was supposed to have sprung, 
fully armed, out of the head of Jupiter. 

The emancipation of the Russian peasant from serfdom 
to such liberty as it may please the Government to allow 
him to enjoy was also a measiure of slow and laborious 
growth. The Empress Catherine had coquetted with the 
idea, Alexander i. had ardently espoused it, and Nicholas i., 
while piously intending to carry it out, had been compelled 
to postpone it by other and more pressing preoccupations. 
It was reserved for Alexander ii. to give effect to the 
good intention of his predecessors. Many circumstances 
contributed to bring this about, first and foremost among 

86 
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which was the general feelmg m the minds of all thinking 
people in Russia that the existing social organisation had 
been tried and found wanting. The Crimean War had 
revealed the bankruptcy of the State, and the educated 
public, like the directors of a commercial company, recog- 
nised that their only hope lay in reconstruction. This in 
itself was neither extraordinary nor xmprecedented. What 
assisted Alexander 11. more than anything else in bringing 
about his reforms, and accelerated them, was the fact that 
the body of educated Russian public opinion had grown so 
large and could make its voice felt. Peter the Great had 
had no pubUc opinion worth the name on his side, and during 
the eighteenth century the majority of the Russian people 
were slaves in character and spirit' as well as Slavs by 
race. The evolution of Russian society is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of modem history. One of the 
merits of the Empress Catherine 11. was that she endeavoured 
to rule the Russian Empire by the aid of Russians. Her 
luxurious and self-indulgent predecessors were mostly 
under the influence of foreign, more especially German, 
favourites. Her austere successors, taught by her daughter- 
in-law, the virtuous and pious Empress Marie, to condenm 
her easy morals and lax regime, distrusted their amiable 
and indolent subjects. In the days of Alexander i., as 
we have seen, the majority of the statesmen, and especially 
the diplomatists, were foreigners. So much was this the 
case that when the Due de Richelieu, who had been an 
emigrS, and was Governor of Odessa at one time — a circum- 
stance to which the beauty of that town is largely due — 
desired to talk to a friend in a language that should not 
be imderstood by the Russian Ambassador, Pozzo di 
Borgo, he spoke Russian. It was under Alexander i., 
as may be gathered from Coxmt Benckendorff's confidential 
report on secret societies, that the sentiment of nationalism 
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first sprang up. The invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 
1812, and the subsequent occupation of France, seem to 
have been mainly responsible for the consolidation of the 
national spirit, and to have spread the more dangerous 
views of liberal ideas. We have seen what the romanticism 
of Joukoffski meant for Russia, and the impetus thus 
given had far-reaching results. The seeds of a national 
literature and a national school of thought were therefore 
sown by the Napoleonic wars, and although the Court of 
Nicholas i. did not respond to the impulse, but remained 
German, the movement spread. 

The old Russian history books state that the house of 
Rurik, which was really descended from Scandinavian 
Vikings, Varangians they were called, were invited by 
the Russians to govern them. "Our lands," so ran the 
plaintive appeal, " are wide and fruitful, but we have no 
order there, come now therefore and rule fover us." 
This the Varangians did. The Germans are the modem 
Varangians of Russia. For centuries the Russian people 
had, with an engaging modesty, recognised their inability 
to govern themselves, or to do anything properly of their 
own accord. They regarded themselves as untutored 
savages, and looked abroad for salvation. To the Russian 
mind of that time, the foreigner, the stranger who could 
not speak the Russian language, the nyehmetz — ^Uterally, 
the dumb person — ^was the German, until the general 
expression became the distinctive and specific name of 
the Teuton. Hence the development of the national 
spirit, with the coincident hatred of foreign influence, 
presently took the shape of a special anti-German move- 
ment, and generally assumed, much to the surprise of 
many of its original liberal-minded supporters, a narrow, 
national reactionary tendency under the banner of Pan- 
slavism, on which was inscribed the motto of " Russia 
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for the Russians," involving logically the battle-cry 
of " Down with the Germans." This is how the Pan- 
slavist movement was able to retain its anti-foreign bias 
whilst advocating friendly relations with France. Strange 
though it may seem, in view of the fact that Russia had 
been twice invaded by the French in the same century, 
the foreign oppressor meant to the Russian mind, not 
the Frenchman, but the German. 

Peter the Great imbibed his European ideas in the 
company of his German boon companions in Moscow. 
His reforms were modelled largely on German or rather 
Prussian methods, and during the best part of the eighteenth 
century the country was governed by Germans. Not 
only was this German influence felt politically, it was a 
social factor as well. The Court though French in tone, 
was German in spirit, nor was this spirit confined to the 
narrow limits of exalted circles. Commerce and learning 
were administered chiefly by Germans, but more especially 
was the German yoke felt by the peasantry. The task- 
masters of the country were chiefly German, the overseers 
and stewards of the large estates of an absentee gentry, 
the managers of the factories that were beginning to spring 
up, all these were supplied chiefly by either the Baltic 
Provinces or the adjacent Fatherland. For Germany 
was Russia's next-door neighbour, and her prolific, energetic, 
highly trained, cultured, and frugal children were con- 
veniently near, and had but to cross the border to become 
the statesmen, military instructors, merchants, professors, 
schoolmasters, shopkeepers, slave-drivers, and general 
managers of the Russian people. No wonder they were 
hated. They were hated with the same bitter hatred 
with which the criminal classes hate the police, with which 
the naughty schoolboy hates the flogging headmaster. 
Indeed, the natural attitude of these invaders was very 
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much that of the stem pedagogue towards the naughty 
boy. In the e5^es of the virtuous, mdustrious, thrifty 
Germans, the Russian people were very naughty children ; 
depraved, dissolute, idle, untruthful, dishonest, super- 
stitious, dirty savages, — ^who had to be licked into shape. 
The German drill-sergeant can transform an awkward 
coimtry yokel into a smartly alert, well-set-up private 
soldier in an incredibly short space of time, but it is not 
all done by kindness. Indeed, kindness has very little 
to do with the conscientious, resolute energy of the average 
German martinet, who manages to conceal a great deal 
of rugged good nature and humour, under a cloak of stem 
and inflexible severity. It is a t3rpe which is little under- 
stood by the Russian, whose nature is not complex, and 
who will divide people into good and bad, kind and 
cruel, but who cannot get himself into sympathy with 
the virtuous self-restraint, the sober unenthusiastic sense 
of duty, which has so largely contributed to make the 
German people the great (nation they are. That power 
of slow and unintermittent labour, without haste and 
without rest, that steady constant stream of energy, 
always at the same tension, never distracted by extraneous 
impulses from the work in hand, that splendid patience, 
sublime self-reliance, that efficiency, in a word, for which 
the German is the symbol, all these great qualities fill 
the Russian mind with an imcomfortable sense of helpless, 
hopeless awe. They feel they could never attain to such 
a state of inhuman perfection ; moreover, they have no 
desire to do so even if they thought they could. Hence 
it is that the Germans, notwithstanding their herculean 
labours, have made but little impression on the Augean 
stables of Russian life. The best elements in Russian 
society have recognised the great obligations of their 
country to Germany, but very few genuine Russians have 
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been animated by a sufficiently ardent spirit of emulation 
to imitate successfully the example they so much admired. 
Perhaps the best illustration of the attitude of the 
least prejudiced of Russians towards Germany is afforded 
by Gontcharoff's delightful masterpiece Oblomoff, which 
is accessible to the non-Russian reader in an excellent 
French translation. Here we have depicted the serio- 
comic life-tragedy of a typical slothful Russian who spends 
his mornings in bed, lazily watching through his window 
the rising of the wintry sim, but has not sufficient energy 
to get up and propose to the charming girl who is waiting 
for him to marry her, and who is consequently wooed and 
won by an adventurous and enterprising German, whose 
restless energy and illimitable ambition leads him to 
vague and incomprehensible commercial trixmiphs, whilst 
Oblomoff is too indolent to resist the temptation to marry 
his cook, and ever after leads an inglorious life, lolling on 
the sofa in a comfortable dressing-gown and eating excellent 
dinners. The pathos of the story lies in the fact that 
Gontcharoff was himself believed to be its hero. 

Accurate observers and thoughtful students have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the natural and obvious destiny 
of Russia was to become the India of Germany. Russia 
has indeed to thank her efficient neighbour for many 
benefits, but she seems to have an imeasy premonition 
of the fate in store for her, and is struggling against it ; 
the curious thing, however, is that the more she advances, — 
the more independent she appears to become, — the stronger, 
though perhaps more subtle, does the German influence 
seem to grow. 

The German Emperors of Russia, sharing the general 
opinion of the educated and aristocratic classes, have never 
had much confidence in the good sense of the vast majority 
of their subjects. They have profoundly distrusted thenu 
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partly on general principles and from an inborn aversion 
to the democracy, and partly on specific groimds, the 
Russian peasant being in their eyes but a few degrees 
removed from a wild beast, who must be held in with bit 
and bridle, and never allowed to have his own way, lest 
he should plunge headlong down a social precipice into 
a poUtical Sea of Galilee. Although Nicholas i. fully 
recognised the conservative side of the national movement, 
he can hardly be said to have encouraged it even as much 
as his son Alexander ii., who in turn was considered hope- 
lessly " Western " in his views. The term " Western " 
came to be used as a sort of opprobrious epithet by the 
Panslavists, who desired to develop the Russian people on 
national lines and to foster Slavonic institutions. To the 
minds of the representatives of Western thought, or, 
in other words, of German influence, this trend of Pan- 
slavism was regarded as a manifestation of that peculiar 
form of reversion to type which, when exhibited in certain 
Parisian circles, is wittily described as " la nostalgic de la 
bone." The " Westerns " shrugged their shoulders and asked 
the Panslavists what they meant by Slavonic institutions : 
the knout and the vodka bottle ? the sheepskin and the 
stove ? To them Panslavism meant a return to a condition 
of semi-barbarism, of renimciation of the painfully acquired 
culture of civilisation introduced but half-heartedly during 
a himdred and fifty years of so-called progress. To the 
Court it meant democracy in politics, and Oblomoff in social 
manners and customs. And here lies one of the secrets 
of the success of the Panslavist movement, it appealed at 
once to the Yahoo and the sloth. Under Alexander i., and 
his brother Nicholas i., the German miUtary spirit, with its 
love of neatness and smartness, its rigidity and stiffness* 
had dominated society. Elegance, good manners, gentle- 
manliness became so artificial that they developed into 
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a curse. The honest Russian country gentleman learned 
to abhor this superhuman breeding, which was at perpetual 
war with his rational comforts. These French and German 
jackanapes were contemptible in his eyes. Tourguenieff, 
in Fathers and Children, makes his hero ask his friend, 
why his uncle, who was Uving in the depths of the coimtry, 
and was an exquisite and a great stickler for personal appear- 
ance, shaved his chin so smoothly every morning, seeing there 
was nobody for him to meet. This is the keynote to the 
uncultured attitude of the Yahoo towards the gentleman, 
the self-respect of the latter is mistaken for vanity, and the 
enviousness and vanity of the former for manly independ- 
ence. But it goes farther than this. In all Continental 
coimtries, with few exceptions if any, the men of the world 
and the men of intellect, the miUtary and the learned pro- 
fessions, have been at enmity. While the men of the world 
ridiculed the imcouth and ungainly" Gelehrter," or "savant," 
the man of brains despised the empty-headed fops whose 
chief accomplishments were flirting and fencing. Nowhere 
was this mutual hatred so strong as in Germany, where the 
mUitary caste held themselves apart from the ignoble 
civilians, who, deprived of social recognition, developed that 
carelessness and eccentricity to which the student has 
always been more or less prone. This historical enmity 
may be traced to feudal times when the profession of arms 
was the only one a gentleman could follow, and civilian 
occupations were beneath his contempt. In England, 
perhaps, we have some difficulty in understanding this 
attitude. Our old seats of learning, with their traditions 
of dignity and distinction ; our dons, whose very title con- 
jures up a picture of good-breeding too ineffable for words, 
and of knowledge that can only be described as prodigious ; 
our bishops and clergy, the patterns of urbanity ; our judges, 
nay, our very schoolmasters, whose awe-inspiring effect upon 
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us was not solely ascribable to moral suasion, — all these have 
in our country a social position and prestige which never 
fail to impress the foreign student of our institutions. In 
this coimtry we talk of a man being " a scholar and a gentle- 
man," whilst abroad these words are used, but too frequently, 
to describe opposites. The merchant princes who have 
adorned for centuries our House of Lords are as much 
gentlemen as the few remaining noble descendants of our 
ancient feudal famiUes. 

In Russia the German attitude was imbibed with the 
German learning, the courtiers and immediate entourage 
of the Imperial family were regarded as brainless nincom- 
poops or worse, and intellect stalked forth with a lordly 
disregard for appearances, in shabby clothes, dirty and 
unashamed. 

We can now see how the wave of Panslavism which 
swept over Russia after the Crimean War was really a 
reactionary movement, a revolt against the German domina- 
tion, which, nevertheless, owed its intellectual inception to 
German influence and German modes of thought, but was 
disguised in the garments of a sort of Uberal nationalism 
which has since been developed into something not imlike 
the Tory democracy but recently discovered or invented 
in England. It gained its strength from all those elements 
which hated, for a variety of often conflicting reasons, the 
existing order of things. 

How well the Germans knew what it meant may be 
gathered from a very remarkable German book entitled 
Russland vor und nach dent Kriege {Russia before and after 
the War), attributed to Eckhardt. The following passage 
from the vitriolic pen of Ivan Golovine in his " Riissia 
under the Autocrat, Nicholas the First," speaks for 
itself : 

" The German party," he says, " is all-powerful in Russia, 
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and if the Baltic Provinces are in the proportion of three 
to fifty, with respect to the Russian governments, the 
functionaries of German origin, who surroimd the Govern- 
ment, are, with respect to the Russians, in the inverse ratio 
of fifty to three. They fill the great dignities of the Empire ; 
the parts of ministers, ambassadors, generals, and superior 
officers are given in preference to Germans. When Peter 
conquered the German Provinces, he little thought he was 
subjecting his own coimtry to them. . . . The Germans, 
more civilised than the natives, conquered Russia, while 
they suffered themselves to be conquered. . . . The secret 
of the success of the Germans is not their intellect ; the 
Russian has a himdred times as much as the Finn, and the 
education of the Russians, though less varied, is not less 
solid than that of the Germans. The latter owe their 
success to their characteristic perseverance, and this is 
accounted for by the state of destitution which nails them 
to their post, a species of capacity which is admirably ex- 
pressed by the German word siizfleisch (power of sitting 
down). . . . The secret of the systematic preference which 
the Government, calling itself Russian, gives to the Germans, 
is the confidence which it has in them ; for, animated by a 
devotion to the throne, which is proof against every trial, 
they feel only indifference for the coimtry, and hatred or 
contempt for the people. . . . Hence, we may readily imder- 
stand the hatred which the Russians bear the Germans. 
' Make me a German,' said Yermalof to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who offered him the choice of a favour. ' Your 
rank ? ' says an actor in a play. ' German,' he replied. 
* Before thinking of entering a civil or military service, one 
thinks of becoming a German,' said a father to his son, and 
when the latter returned to his coimtry with all his German 
erudition, he ever3n¥here found the doors closed against 
him. And why was this ? Because the virtue indispen- 
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able to success under the Government was not possessed 
by him — ^it is an inheritance dependent on the blood, and 
not on the intellect." 

In Russia before and after the War, the author maintains 
that few things have been so universally subject to ridicule 
both at home and abroad as the incapacity of the higher 
Russian officials, only those being eligible for high civil 
appointments who had commanded regiments. He selects 
for his particular scorn all those bearing Russian names, 
and is especially severe on the leading Slavophil or Pan- 
slavist statesmen. The book, which is a reprint of a series 
of articles which appeared in the German press, while 
extremely ably and wittily written, is obviously intended 
as a coimterblast to the Panslavist movement, and has for 
its object to show how incapable the Russians are to 
manage their own affairs. The conviction is forced upon 
us that the author's benevolent interest in the welfare of 
Russia, and satire of its great men, is not solely prompted 
by a spirit of pure and unalloyed altruism. The Pan- 
slavist movement, it is no exaggeration to say, has filled 
the minds of thoughtful Germans on more than one occa- 
sion with dismay. 

Perhaps it is not legitimate to judge of the condition 
of a coimtry from the records of its criminal courts. A 
description of English society based upon certain causes 
cilibres before the divorce courts, and further illustrated 
by cuttings from the police reports of some of our more 
sensational weekly papers, would no doubt convey a 
totally false picture of contemporary normal England. 
The same may be said of the cases of cruelty to serfs 
reported under Nicholas i. Nevertheless such records, if 
not typical of the normal conditions of the coimtry, show 
what was possible under the regime, and lead us to the 
conclusion that if the evils they report were not universal. 
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the fact that they were possible indicated a sufficiently 
grievous state of things. 

It is from this point of view that the famous inquiry 
into the crimes and abuses perpetrated on his estates by 
Major-General IsmailofE is illuminative. It took twenty 
years to bring the monster to justice. This enormously 
wealthy and influential landowner, who lived in the pro- 
vince of Tula, had been so successful in closing the lips 
of all those whose duty it was to report his cruelties and 
malpractices that the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in exposing his unspeakable wickedness. It was due to 
the personal intervention of the Emperor Nicholas that the 
unhappy lot of his serfs was inquired into. The General 
had 270 domestic serfs, or servants, of both sexes ; he had 
no less than twelve housemaids. The capacious premises 
in which he dwelt had the appearance of a prison, for many 
of the windows were barred, and behind them attenuated 
men and women were kept immured; indeed, an entire 
wing of his country-house was a prison. Here he kept 
as many as forty inmates at a time, mostly in irons, who 
were condemned to hard labour on his factory, and the 
monotony of whose lives was only relieved by occasional 
heroic floggings. These victims of his rage and venge- 
ance were often detained for months together. Another 
part of his manor, also under lock and key, was reserved 
for his harem, where he kept under strict guard more 
than thirty girls, several with children. Many of the 
victims of the septuagenarian passions of this erotomaniac 
had been outraged. Friends who came to stay with him 
were provided for their entertainment with innocent girls 
from the villages. Notwithstanding the nameless horrors 
which the inquiry brought to light, the General escaped 
anything approaching adequate pimishment. He was 
pronounced incapable of managing his own affairs, and 
11.-7 
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the administration of his estates was confided to trustees, 
whilst he was condemned to end his days in a comitry 
town in the province of Tula. 

Whilst such abuses were possible, the majority of the 
Russian landlords were easy-going, slothful, self-indulgent, 
but not ill-natured masters. Nevertheless the entire 
body of educated public opinion blushed for the existing 
condition of things, and it is not too much to say that 
the cultured classes were unanimous in their desire to see 
the people set free. TourgueniefE especially had stirred 
up a great deal of feeling by his charming and artistic 
sportsman's Notes, which were none the less convincing 
for the poetic calmness of their tone and the total absence 
of vulgar sensationalism. On the other hand, it was 
reserved for mystic philosophers like KhomyakofE and 
Kireyeffski, and publicists like Yuri Samarin and Aksakofi 
to give a philosophical and political tone to the vague 
humanitarianism which was spreading over Russian 
society, and that general sense of hiuniliation and dis- 
appointment which was felt by high and low as a result of 
the fiasco of the Crimean War. 

It was reserved, however, for a German to be the real 
pioneer if not the actual author of the reforms. That 
German was no less a personage than the Grand Duchess 
Helen, the widow of the Grand Duke Michael, and conse- 
quently the aunt of Alexander ii. We haveseen in aprevious 
chapter how great was her influence at Court, and what 
a grand rOle as patroness of science and letters she played 
there. She had succeeded in winning over to her way of 
thinking the Emperor's eldest brother, the sailor prince 
who had been given the name of Constantine, and who 
was credited with exceptional ability and breadth of view. 
It was in the Michael Palace then, imder the auspices of a 
German Princess, that strangely enough the foundation 
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of that official Slavophilism was laid which was destined 
to play so important a part in the next reign, that of 
Alexander iii. 

Alexander 11. was a man of refinement and culture ; 
the better side of his nature had, as we have seen, been 
fully developed under the beneficent tutelage of the 
noble-minded and courtly JoukofEski. Tatistcheff tells 
us that from the first day of his assuming the reins of 
government Alexander determined to carry out the good 
intentions of the Empress Catherine 11. and the Emperors 
Alexander i. and Nicholas i., and to effect the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs. We may nevertheless be permitted to 
doubt whether the Emperor Alexander 11. would have 
been able to accomplish much more than his predecessors 
if circumstances had not favoured him, and had he not 
had a powerful party to support and encourage his noble 
aspirations. As it was, he found the task he set himself to 
do no easy one, and it is quite possible that even after he 
had put his shoulder to the wheel he would have been com- 
pelled to stop and turn back had it not been for the inspiring 
enthusiasm of the Grand Duchess, who was the backbone 
of the whole movement, and who pitted herself against 
the powerful reactionary Court clique, which, however, 
lacked the boldness to oppose her openly. They contented 
themselves by concentrating their attacks and their male- 
volence on the obscure and eccentric official of the Home 
Office who was her creature, and who later was temporarily 
thrown to these courtly lions in order to appease their 
wrath. This was Milioutin, that exceedingly interesting 
not to say fascinating figure, whose life-work has been so 
masterfully described by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu in 
his Un Homme d'Etat Russe, Milioutin happened to be the 
representative man to be chosen for that work. The 
friend of Samarin and Tcherkasski, he represented to the 
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minds of the courtiers and reactionaries the public opinion 
of Russia ; he was regarded as the official instrument of 
that historical Philoslav Party, the influence of which 
was so great, and the democratic tendencies of which were 
so much redoubted, whilst their strong national conservatism 
was not even suspected and did not attain its full develop- 
ment until quite twenty years later. 

Milioutin belonged to a typical old Russian county 
family which lived beyond its means, in accordance with 
the good old Russian traditions. On the death of his 
mother, who was a grande-dame, sister of Count Kisseleff, 
Minister of Domains, and, generally speaking, well con- 
nected, the melancholy fact that they were ruined was 
made patent to the Milioutin family ; their estates had to 
be sold, and the son, who had barely passed his teens, 
had to become his aged and shiftless father's support. 
Through the influence of his maternal uncle he was ad- 
mitted as a clerk in the Ministry of the Interior or Home 
Office, within the gloomy walls of which, in St. Petersburg, 
the future reformer spent his youth. Here, as Leroy- 
Beaulieu says, " where bureaucratic traditions and official 
formalism too often engender a system of red tape favour- 
able only to the triumph of mediocrity," Milioutin was 
destined to distinguish himself by — ^in addition to an 
exceptional power of work — two qualities most rare and 
most dangerous especially in Russia, a spirit of initiative 
and a strong independence of character. Into this atmos- 
phere, where people usually owed their advancement to 
their pliability, and where a knowledge of personal interests 
is more important than a knowledge of things, Milioutin 
brought a stout heart and a patient energy, combined 
with a remarkably clear brain, fully formed convictions, 
and a staunch fidelity to principle. These exceptional 
qualities were the cause at once of his success and his 
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trials. G)iint Strogonoff, the Minister of the Interior, 
was the first to discover his merits. Astonished at his 
remarkably capable memorandum concerning famines, a 
subject which is of perennial interest in Russia, he sent 
for the youthful author, who akeady saw himself in imag- 
ination on the road to Siberia for some unknown offence. 
The Minister could not believe that so youthful a person 
could have written so profoimd a memorandum ; to test 
his ability he commissioned him to prepare in the Coimt's 
own room a report on the first railway schemes for the 
empire. The manner in which he acquitted himself in 
this task established him firmly in his chief's favour. 
Strogonoff's successor, Count Perovski, employed him, 
at the age of twenty-eight, to draft a scheme for a pro- 
posed Mimicipal Coimcil or Duma for St. Petersburg. 
He had already become the soul of the Economic or Agri- 
cultural Department of the Home Ofl&ce, and the terror 
of oppressive landowners who abused the power they 
had over the peasants. The story even goes that he used 
to prepare the speeches which his incapable chief delivered 
with so much unction and 6clat at the Council of Ministers 
and elsewhere. 

The abortive labours of the secret commission appointed 
by Nicholas in 1847 under this Minister, to study the 
question of the amelioration of the condition of the 
peasantry, gave Milioutin his dislike for secret delibera- 
tions, and explain his ardent partisanship of publicity. 

Under Bibikofi, Perovski's successor, it almost seemed 
as though Milioutin's star was permanently on the decline, 
but with the appointment of Lanskoy it returned to the 
ascendant. Lanskoy, a man of liberal principles who 
had forgathered with the Decembrists in 1825, ^^ 
thirty years later, when called to power by Alexander 11., 
still an ardent reformer. Unfortunately he was over 
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seventy years of age when the great emancipation problem 
was definitely raised, and had scarcely the necessary 
vigour strenuously and consistently to oppose the mach- 
inations of his opponents, by whom he would have been 
worsted on more than one occasion had he not had at his 
elbow the indomitable Milioutin, whom he made his 
principal adviser and assistant with the title of Under- 
Secretary of State. 

At that time of storm and stress and feverish thirst 
for reform and change, ideas were abundantly in the air ; 
it was the men to carry them out who were rare, for the 
mihtary regime of Nicholas i. was not calculated to train 
or bring to the front the kind of men now required. It 
was perhaps imfortimate that just at that period, when 
people like Milioutin could be least spared, he should have 
mcurred the displeasure of the Emperor Alexander ii. in 
connection with a puerile incident. The Municipal Coimcil 
of St. Petersburg had had the temerity to have its pro- 
ceedings pubhshed in a newspaper by way of refuting 
some impertinent aspersion contained in a letter from 
the pen of a gentleman possessed of considerable Court 
influence which he did not scruple to exercise. As 
Milioutin was credited with the creation of the Duma, he 
became the object of violent attack as the partisan of 
this rebellious corporation, which had, in defiance of all 
good order and loyalty, dared to rush into print without 
obtaining Government sanction for so irregular and sub- 
versive a course. The matter came before the Council 
of Ministers, to which the Governor-General of St. Peters- 
burg was summoned, and at which the Emperor presided. 
The majority of the Ministers shared the indignation of 
the Governor-General, and Lanskoy was sarcastically 
asked what he had to say in defence of his prot6g6. Prince 
Gortchakoff was the only person present who had the 
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courage to defend both the Duma and Miloutin. There- 
upon Alexander 11., who had so far maintained silence, 
impatiently ejaculated: "This Milioutin has for a long 
time enjoyed the reputation of a red republican ; he is a 
man to be watched." 

These oracular words very nearly accomplished Mili- 
outin's ruin, and he was never able completely to live 
them down. Russian officials do not receive princely 
salaries, and at that time Milioutin was in the enjoyment 
of a stipend of no more than the equivalent of five hundred 
pounds a year, and this was his only source of livelihood, 
yet he felt constrained to place his resignation in the 
hands of his chief on hearing how the Emperor had deigned 
to speak of him. Lanskoy, in handing in this resigna- 
tion at a personal audience, was asked the reason. After 
hearing Lanskoy's explanation the Emperor said : " That 
man is considered dangerous ; in any case, he gets himself 
talked about a great deal too much." Lanskoy explained 
why Milioutin had enemies, pointing out that this fate 
was generally avoided by mediocrities. The Emperor 
then addressed Lanskoy earnestly, and asked him whether 
he could vouch for him. "As for myself," the aged 
Minister replied, whereupon the Emperor's suspicion 
appeared to be disarmed, and he expressed his opinion 
that there was no apparent necessity to accept the 
resignation. 

But Milioutin owed the retention of his office to another 
and a more potent supporter than Lanskoy. The Grand 
Duchess Helen, who loved to surround herself with all that 
was most intellectual and interesting in St. Petersburg, had 
singled out Milioutin for her special favour as long ago as 
1846, when the Dimia of St. Petersburg was first planned. 
She had heard of him from Perovski, and had requested 
his unde, Count Kisselefi, to bring him to her salon. She 
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instantly recognised his ability, and continued his friend 
until the year of his death, which was also that of her own. 
Naturally, the favour thus shown to a penurious and obscure 
official excited envy, hatred, and malice. The "little 
Court " of the Grand Duchess had ever been the object of 
the sarcasm and slander of the big Court of the Winter Palace. 
People did not always spare the Grand Duchess herself, and 
they even ventured to suggest that her relations with the 
young and clever Home Office clerk were not restricted 
to an interchange of intellectual ideas. It is a curious 
though not surprising fact that during the reign of Alex- 
ander II. the scandal-mongering that went on in St. Peter- 
burg was so audacious and so far-fetched that nobody's 
reputation was safe, and, as we shall presently see, the most 
infamous stories were circulated about the most exalted 
persons, — ^no sex no age was sacred. In view of the 
muzzled state of the press this is perhaps explicable. People, 
not being allowed to discuss openly subjects in themselves 
innocent and harmless, very naturally flew to scandal and 
slander for their small-talk and intellectual pabulum. 

Whatever malevolent tongues may have invented, the 
Grand Duchess was certainly a staunch and loyal friend, 
and therefore at once gave a small party to which she invited 
no more than between twenty-five and thirty guests, among 
whom were the young Empress Marie and Prince Gort- 
chakoff . Mihoutin was thus given an opportunity of thank- 
ing the Prince for taking his part, and was presented by 
the Grand Duchess to the Empress, who proceeded to discuss 
with him and the generous Count Bobrinski the question of 
the emancipation of the serfs, expressing her regret that 
so many high officials seemed to be more concerned to place 
obstacles in the way of the Emperor's benevolent wishes 
than to aid and abet him. She added that Count Kisseleff 
(Milioutin's uncle) seemed to be the only person who really 
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understood the question. Count Bobrinski having stated 
that he had been talking to a large landowner whom he 
described as a " mad-bull of a conservative," the Empress 
smiled, and with great tact, turning to Milioutin, said: 
" It has always seemed to me that these big words, such 
as conservative, red republican, revolutionary, are devoid of 
sense in our country, where, properly speaking, there are 
no parties." 

MiUoutin fully appreciated the amiable desire of the 
Empress to efface the unpleasant effect of the Emperor's 
words, and felt their graciousness all the more from the 
fact that the Empress herself studiously abstained from all 
political or social bias or intrigues. 

A few days later Milioutin was summoned to an Imperial 
audience. He had received a decoration some six months 
previously, and he had to be presented to the Emperor, and 
for the first time. It was perhaps unfortunate that this 
auspicious occasion should have followed so soon after the 
Duma incident. Milioutin is reported to have said, when 
describing his interview : 

" The Emperor wished to be stem, but his good-nature 
got the better of him." Indeed, it seems that when Milioutin 
was announced, Alexander 11. sharply changed his tone of 
voice, and said drily: "Charmed to see you. It appears 
that you possess the confidence of your Minister. I hope 
that you will justify it." Having uttered these words 
quickly, the Emperor turned on his heels, and, after saluting 
the members of his suite, was about to leave the room, 
but on reaching his study door he beckoned Milioutin and, 
without referring to affairs of State, asked him news of his 
brother, who was then serving in the Caucasus under Prince 
Bariatinski, and was later destined to become Minister of 
War. 

Three months after this cold reception Mihoutin was 
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made Under-Secretary of State at the request of Lanskoy, 
but only as a temporary appointment. The wits of St. 
Petersburg called him the temporary permanent Under- 
Secretary. 

All this happened in 1858 ; during the Lent of 1859 
Milioutin had again to make his obeisances to the Emperor 
in his new capacity of Under-Secretary or Assistant Minister. 
He was received with greater condescension than before, 
but was told that public opinion, which meant the Court, 
was hostile to him, and r^arded him as a revolutionary. 
Alexander 11. added that in raising him, at the instance of 
Lanskoy, to higher dignities he was giving him an oppor- 
timity of rehabiUtating himself. Milioutin in reply modestly 
stated that he r^arded himself as on his trial, but implored 
His Majesty not to judge him by what others might say 
about him, but by his acts, which he would study to conform 
with the good of the country and the dignity of the State. 
The Emperor told him that everybody r^arded him as a 
man of capacity, and that he thought he would be of service 
in connection with the " details " of his emancipation 
scheme, and thereupon proceeded to discuss with him the 
project so dear to his heart, which, after three years of pro- 
crastination, he was anxious to see at last carried out. 

Leroy-Beaulieu states that Mihoutin proceeded, in the 
shadow of committees, to take a lead in all this business, 
very much greater than his sovereign had imagined. Thanks 
to his ascendency over his chief and his authority with his 
future colleagues, he became in reality, without fuss or 
noise, the mainspring of the great work. Lanskoy was but 
the Louis xiii. to the Richelieu of Mihoutin, who, however, 
played his part with signal modesty and discretion. He 
was able to choose the members of the conunittees to be 
appointed, and he selected them chiefly from among his 
friends, the Slavophils, or Panslavists as we call them. 
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Foremost among these were Yuri Samarin and Prince Tcher- 
kasski, men who did not even form part of the bureaucracy, 
and whose pronounced hostility to the foreigner made them 
the objects of the Uvely hatred of the Germans. In the 
work we have akeady referred to, Russia before and after 
the War, these men are held up to scorn and ridicule for 
their incapacity and inexperience. Whatever opinion we 
may have of their merits, there can be no question but that 
the emancipation of the serfs was carried out in a most 
remarkable and original manner. The measure was at once 
democratic and conservative, progressive and reactionary. 
Even to-day, after the lapse of nearly fifty years, opinions 
are still very much divided on the wisdom and benefits of 
this moniunental piece of legislation. Whatever view is 
taken, all impartial observers must feel a profound admira- 
tion for its splendid originality and magnificent conception. 
It is not too much to say that to Milioutin belongs the credit 
or blame for the whole idea, for he sketched out the lines 
on which he recommended the peasants should be given 
their freedom, and embodied them in a famous memor- 
andum which he submitted to his friend and patroness the 
Grand Duchess Helen as early as 1856. The national ideas 
of Milioutin had, through the influence of the Grand Duchess, 
the ardent support of the Grand Duke Constantine, who was 
in complete sympathy with the Slavophil movement. 

The buttresses which were to support the legislative 
edifice upon which the liberties of the Russian people 
were to be erected have already disappeared ; they were 
the communal system of land tenure and the mutual 
responsibility of the commimity for the taxes of each 
and several. The idea that the communal system of 
land tenure was specially Slavonic has been long since 
exploded, and the researches of students like Maine have 
shown that this is a general primitive form which invariably 
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gives place to other and more convenient methods of 
tenure as society becomes more highly organised and more 
complex. This view has been nowhere more completely 
justified than in Russia itself, where the communal land 
tenure system was foimd to be not only impracticable 
and irksome, but actually had the effect of arresting the 
normal economic development of the country, for which 
reason it had to be abolished, although there has been 
much heart-burning in consequence. 

The truth of the matter is, that Milioutin and his friends 
had as little confidence in the good sense of the Russian 
people as their rulers or their German taskmasters. 
The despised " Western " or Zapadnik, whom it was the 
fashion to regard as a traitor to his country because he 
had the temerity to admire foreign institutions, had more 
true liberalism in him than the Slavophils, who, notwith- 
standing their vaunted admiration for the peasant, who 
was regarded as the backbone of nationalism, yet insisted 
in wrapping him in economic swaddling-clothes in order 
to protect him against himself. The Slavophil considered, 
and with reason, that pauperism was the curse of modem 
civiUsation. Whether or not we shall ever succeed in 
eliminating those grievous social inequalities, — which, in 
one form or another, as slavery in ancient times, serfdom 
and feudalism in the Middle Ages, factory labour and so- 
called capitalism to-day, have kept the vast majority in 
every country and society in a state of subjection and 
dependence on the few, — the Slavophil method, which 
some maintain never had a fair chance, has at least proved 
a grim failure. 

Instead of giving the peasant his freedom and trusting 
with a firm faith to those eternal doctrines of liberalism 
which have been oystallised in the French phrase laissez- 
faire, the Slavophils plotted to maintain his independence 
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in spite of himself. The great difficulty about freedom is 
that you cannot compel people to be free ; you can give 
them their liberty of action, but you cannot put into 
them that spirit of independence and self-preservation 
through combativeness which is the true characteristic 
of a free people and their only safeguard. In order to 
protect the peasant against himself and against his enemies, 
he was indeed freed from the yoke of the country gentleman, 
but in its place was substituted the yoke of the com- 
munity. The peasant could not sell his land, because it 
was not his to sell, it belonged to the community, therefore 
it was 'rashly assumed he could not become pauperised. 
The event has proved the utter futility of this bold attempt 
to arrest the natural operation of the inexorable economic 
laws which have divided the world into masters and 
servants of some kind or other from time immemorial. 
Even in the paradisaic village communities tyrants arose, 
the serpent of human greed and selfishness had not been 
prevented from gaining admittance, and so-called Kulaki, 
or *' fists," sprang up, who got their weaker brethren into 
their clutches and ruled them with the merciless inhmnanity 
of the sweater. The Kroogovaya parooka, a S3^tem of 
making each and several responsible for the fiscal habilities 
of the entire community, of course proved a useful lever 
in the hands of these consumers of the village commune, 
or Mir-eaters, as they were aptly named. 

Defenders of the Mir, or village commune, have main- 
tained that it never had fair-play, and that the peasants 
were not given sufficient land to work out their salvation. 
But this again was due to a lack of confidence in the 
peasantry. The reformers were confronted by two great 
difficulties : on the one hand they were afraid of making 
the peasant free in name only, and continuing his economic 
bondage to the landowner ; on the other they dreaded 
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leaving the landowner without labour, and thus ruimng 
the country. They effected a compromise, and made the 
peasant independent by giving him, or rather the village, 
land, but not a sufficient quantity to support the peasants 
on it. These had to supplement what they derived from 
their own land by working for hire on the estates of the 
local squires. The compromise, further complicated by the 
inelasticity of the commimal system, increase of popula- 
tion having been left out of account, has proved unwork- 
able, and, while helping neither party, has but brought 
about the ruin of both. The present almost hopeless 
condition of the agricultural classes throughout the length 
and breadth of Russia is due largely, if not entirely, to 
the enlightened statesmanship of the great reformers who, 
in their desire to protect their prot6g6s from themselves 
and their parasites, have very nearly effected the ruin of 
their country. The economic works of B6zobrazoff bear 
eloquent testimony to the accuracy of this contention, 
but of coturse there are not wanting ardent and patriotic 
Slavophils who will dispute it with thefr last breath. 

The end of Milioutin was pathetic. He did not reap 
the reward of his labours, nor was he allowed to administer 
the reforms he had had so much to do in framing. He 
was given leave of absence, and allowed to recruit his 
health abroad. It suited the shrewd diplomacy of the 
Emperor Alexander ii. to employ a man of notoriously 
democratic proclivities to draw up the reforms, but he 
conciliated his Court clique by refusing to intrust to a 
" red republican " and " revolutionary" their administra- 
tion. In the words of Schiller, " The Moor had done his 
duty, the Moor could go," and he did, but with his health 
completely shattered and imdermined by the anxieties of 
his arduous labours. Later he was again destined to be 
singled out for big work. To him was confided the pad- 
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fication and Russification of Poland, after quiet had been 
restored in the usual manner in that distressful country, 
and it must be conceded that the Emperor again showed 
great sagacity in selecting for this post both a reputed 
democrat and a Slavophil. We do not propose to record 
the history of Milioutin's conflicts with the German 
Governor, the courtier, General Berg. Suffice it to say that 
his health again gave way, and that he ultimately died of 
paralysis in 1872 at the early age of fifty, a victim of 
Imperial reforming zeal. 

Whilst the most prominent and the most laborious of 
the band of workers and reformers of that period, he, was 
far from being the only one. There are many to dispute 
his title and to share his merits. But he was, perhaps , 
the most typical and the most deserving. Such men as 
Panin, for instance, for whom a niche is also claimed in 
the temple of fame, owed their prominence to accident 
rather than merit or zeal. 



CHAPTER XXV 



NIHILISM 



AN enumeration, to say nothing of a history, of the 
various reforms introduced in the reign of Alex- 
ander II. must not be expected in a work like the 
present. 

The introduction of Local Government institutions 
in the shape of elective bodies resembling our own 
County Councils, and divided into two categories, the 
Provincial or Coimty Coimcils and the District Coimcils, 
in both of which the peasants were directly represented, 
was one of the measiures from which most was expected. 
It was welcomed by the more sanguine as the thin end 
of the wedge of Parliamentary Government. These 
Zemstvos, however, were regarded with but faintly veiled 
hatred and contempt by the official classes. They were 
ridiculed very much as it has been the fashion to ridicule 
oiu: own Coimty Councils, though for different reasons. 
The officials thought it necessary to throw doubt on their 
business capacity, the reactionaries to question their 
loyalty, and the progressive parties, in their impatience at 
the hmits set to their activity, to ridicule the parochial 
character of their deliberations. 

The author, who has attended several Zemstvo meetings, 
has been invariably impressed by the sobriety, order, and 
businessUke method which characterised the proceedings, 
and the enormous amoimt of work which was got through. 
The Zemstvos appointed medical officers of health ; they 
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erected hospitals and lunatic asylums and schools ; they 
had statistical departments, stores of com to provide 
against famine, besides performing a number of useful 
local duties. Their meetings were free, untranmielled by 
police supervision. The ex-officio chairman was the local 
Marshal of NobiUty, a functionary created by the Empress 
Catherine and elected by the local gentry. 

The following description of a Zemstvo meeting is taken 
from this author's short work entitled In the Track of the 
Russian Famine : 

" The meetings of the Zemstvo of a province always 
take place in the House of Nobles. The magnificent hall 
of this assembly in Tula is ornamented with portraits of 
the present Emperor, tlie late Emperor, and the Empress 
Catherine, . . . and is in white and gold. Along each 
side of the hall stand white colunms with gilt capitals. 
The chairs provided for the nobles are white, with the 
occupant's crown painted on the back. An air of mag- 
nificence and grandeur pervades the place. In this gorgeous 
council chamber, seated roimd a long table which, like 
the houses in the streets of Tula, seemed lost in this vast 
expanse, . . . were about twenty-five more or less elderly 
gentlemen, all having that noble and distinguished bearing 
which characterises the Russian aristocrat. They were 
mostly princes. They were presided over by a most im- 
posing personage in a blue dress-coat with gold buttons. 
He wore his orders and decorations. His manner was 
courteous and grave. Politeness but faintly describes 
the prevalent tone. Handsome and portly, the mouth of 
an orator, the voice of a child, the president looked like 
a veritable fin de siicle Jupiter in uniform, capable of 
apologising to the world for having so inconsiderately 
created it. The meeting was open to the public, but like 

the army on the stage of a transpontine theatre, the public 
II.— 8 
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was represented by two individuals^ myself and a lame 
gentleman. It was impossible not to feel lonely in that 
great hall, with its white columns and gold mouldings. 
In a wilderness of splendour, lost and neglected, distrusted 
by the Government which had instituted it, neglected by 
the people for whose benefit it was constituted, sat and 
deliberated the Zemstvo of the province of Tula, the first 
rudimentary form of Russian self-government. The 
meeting was to have commenced at twelve, but owing to 
the difficulty of making a quonun it did not actually 
begin before one." 

The other great reform for which the reign of Alex- 
ander II. will be ever remembered was the reform of l^al 
procedure. Hitherto j ustice had been administered through 
the medimn of reports, or petitions and references {otno- 
sheniya). Law cases were conducted very much like certain 
enterprising commercial classes and methods of learning 
foreign languages, by correspondence. Bank-notes, judici- 
ously introduced, as though by accident, into the envelopes 
covering these reports and petitions, were believed to 
carry more conviction than the most logical arguments 
supported by irrefutable documentary evidence. These 
lawsuits, conducted by correspondence, dragged on for 
years and years, like so many bales of red-tape wound 
roimd the ever-revolving reels of the official machine. 
By throwing the law courts open to the public, introducing 
a modem method of procedure with advocates and judges, 
but especially by borrowing our system of trial by jury, 
all these musty documents were swept away, and the 
light of day was brought. to bear upon the private and 
public grievances of the people. Curious as it may seem, 
trial by jury was the reform that created more stir and 
attracted more public attention than any other, though 
it had less influence on the liberties of the people than 
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was fondly imagined. With an absence of logic not entirely 
inexcusable in a nation unaccustomed to free institutions 
in any form whatsoever, who were disposed, not without 
some show of reason, to look upon the law as the arbitrary 
expression of autocratic power, the Russian people r^arded 
trial by jury as a means of voicing public opinion. Nor 
did the futility of such an attitude discourage them or 
act as a deterrent. What matter though the Emperor was 
above the law, and would override the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, who had set a political criminal free, by 
having the accused arrested on acquittal and transported 
" by administrative procedmre " to Siberia ; the Russian 
people had been able to make their voice heard, and had 
recorded their protest against autocratic tyranny. The 
uselessness of such a protest was of little moment ; it was 
the delicious sense of intoxication which the power of 
protesting at all gave the public, or " Society," as the 
educated classes were called, that mattered. Unfortun- 
ately the official mind was not slow to expose the 
absurdity of acquitting guilty people by way of protest, 
and trial by jury has in consequence lost credit and 
prestige. 

The measure, however, which had the greatest influ- 
ence of all on the Russian people, and did more to awaken 
them than any other, was the one to the introduction of 
which the spread and contagion of Nihilism has been 
not unduly attributed. This was the reform of education, 
its encouragement and democratisation. 

We have seen how Milioutin and his friends, whose 
niunber was legion, had erected a sort of philosophical 
national democratic S3^tem as their ideal. They saw the 
German barring the way to the advancement of Russians 
in their own country. To make the expulsion of the 
foreigner a possibility, and the cry of " Russia for the 
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Russians " something more than a council of perfection, 
it was necessary to train and educate Russians to fill the 
places occupied by the hated alien. This could only be 
achieved by setting free the portals of learning to the 
humblest, and opening every career to talent. Modem 
Europe, with England at the head, led by the convincing 
eloquence of Lord Macaulay, has adopted the Chinese 
method of discovering ability. It is by passing examina- 
tions that the young aspirant of to-day may hope to 
succeed and realise his ambitious dreams. In the old 
dajrs men were trained to act and think; they showed 
initiative and courage when placed in positions of responsi- 
biUty, and developed their common sense and self-reliance 
by the daily exercise of their faculties. To-day all that 
is asked of them is to remember their text-books. They 
are not expected to act with judgment and decision in 
certain circumstances ; all that is required of them is that 
they should know what certain authorities recommended 
should be done. 

This method of discovering ability by examination, 
and this modem idea that it is more important to over- 
whelm the memory with facts than to train the character 
and judgment, was aU which at the time the Russian 
reformers could lay their hands to. The absurd result 
obtained was that Panslavists had to go to school in 
Germany and learn from Hegel how to free themselves 
from the dominion of the West, how to escape from the 
Egyptian bondage of Europe. By means of a system of 
scholarships, examinations, stipends, travelling student- 
ships, and similar devices the youth of Russia, emancipated 
from all restraining influences, were let loose like wild 
animals out of a menagerie, into the well-cultivated gardens 
of European learning. They returned, in many instances 
disillusioned and soured, having lost their old ideals and 
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without having found a substitute. Everything had been 
done, everything was known, the world was stuffed with 
sawdust, and there was nothing left to believe in or to 
hope for. 

To such minds the philosophy of a Bakounin seemed 
the only reasonable theory of society and the universe. 
But although they were disillusioned these young men 
were not effete ; the fierce energies of a long dormant race 
had been awakened and sought an intellectual outlet. 
No such outlet was afforded them. They were invited 
to vegetate on inadequate salaries in official positions, or 
to become intellectual paupers, without any means of 
livelihood at all. The majority chose the latter alternative, 
consequently the foreigner was not dislodged ; for the 
efficient work of the country had to be done by somebody, 
and these returned dreamers were too impracticable and 
too undisciplined to settle down to the humdrum life of 
routine and bread-winning. They wanted to ameliorate i 

the lot of their fellow-beings. Besides, there were too many\ ^ 
of them. The production of educated young men had \ 
been forced as in a hothouse, the crop had been over- * 
stimulated ; it was weedy, poor, and thin, but for all that / 
too plentiful. Russia had manufactured and turned outv 
in an incredibly short time a machine-made article, specially 
designed to pass examinations, but of very little other 
practical use. Hence the Nihilists and the revolutionary 
movement. In the eyes of the reformers, the peasant 
had been saved from pauperism, but a more dangerous \ 
class of intellectual pauper had been created by the thou- 
sand. To the student of contemporary Russian history . 
nothing is more surprising than the rapidity with which 
one phase has succeeded another. The reforming zeal of 
the early sixties produced the Nihilists of the seventies, ; 
who in turn caused the reactionary revulsion of feeling f 
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of the eighties, the material prosperity and industrialism 
I of which engendered the labour movement and the social 
\ revolutionaries of to-day. 

The name of Nihilist was given to these young philo- 
sophers cast in the motdd of German universities by Tour- 
guenief!, who confessed that he came across the title in 
Germany. These Nihilists, of whom Bazaroff, in Fathers 
and Children, is the type, represented less a political clique 
or a secret society than a school of thought. Just as 
to-day the Anarchist has come to be associated in the 
minds of the general public with bombs and political 
assassinations, so in Russia the Nihilist has been con- 
stituted by the public imagination a member of clandestine 
associations. Nihilism, however, represented in the first 
instance a purely abstract attitude of mind, and was 
entirely dissociated from any demonstrative action what- 
ever. Nihilism was but a " fancy name ' ' for that pessimistic 
materialism, that refusal to believe in an3rthing that 
cannot be weighed and measured, seen and felt, from 
which a large section of the civilised world is still suffering 
to-day. In Russia this scientific pessimism was grafted on 
the national spirit, on the Panslavism which was to re- 
generate society, and erected the just emancipated peasant 
as its fetish. The commimal system was welcomed, not 
so much for the reason that it seemed to be a national 
institution, but more because it was thought to contain 
the germ of the Anarchism preached by Proudhon. Instead J 
of helping to bolster up the rotten bureaucracy of a mori- \ 
bund state of society, the Nihilist considered his sole dutyl 
lay in awakening and directing the slumbering intelligenc^ 
of the Russian peasant. That duty was best to be petf 
formed by going among the people and preaching to them 
the great gospel of revolt against all existing institutions, 
from Church and State to property and marriage. The 
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early propagandists had little success with the peasantry, by 
whom the delicately nurtured young ladies and sickly youths 
who went amongst them disguised as members of their 
own class, and endeavouring to seduce them from their 
loyalty to the Tzar and their simple faith in God, were too 
often but roughly handled. They derived all their import- 
ance from the attention paid them by the Government, 
and the persecution of which they were supposed to be 
worthy. 

The reactionaries and the Court party, as it was now 
called, took little trouble to study this movement and its 
causes ; for them it was sufficient to place the following 
dates in significant juxtaposition. The serfs were emanci- 
pated in 1861, and the era of successive reforms was 
followed by the attempts on the Emperor's life in 1867, 
first in St. Petersburg and then in Paris. Their classical 
education should have taught them that post hoc and 
propter hoc are not interchangeable terms. The occur- 
rence of one phenomenon in succession to another does not 
necessarily imply that the second was caused by the first. 
. iNevertheless Nihilism, which was undoubtedly in the air, 
would not have been propagated as rapidly as it was, 
nor assumed such alarming proportions, had it not been 
fostered and aided by a spread of that superficial literary 
education which, while unfitting the majority of the young 
men of the time for their duties to themselves and to 
society, created widespread discontent and despondency 
. not only in Russia but even, it is not too much to say, 
' over the entire civilised world, India not excepted. 

Fortunately the Emperor, although profoundly grieved, 
no doubt, at the ingratitude of his people, for as such he 
illogically but naturally regarded these regicidal tendencies, 
had nevertheless too little of the Panslavist about him to 
be seriously affected. When you start by despising your 
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subjects^ and regarding them as half-witted and untrust- 
worthy savages^ you can scarcely feel much disappointment 
if they behave as you imagined you had reason to believe 
they would. All adverse assertions to the contrary, it 
must not be assumed that the reactionary promptings and 
influences of his courtiers really jH-oduced that complete 
change in the mind of Alexander ii. to which his severe re- 
pressive measures with a view to stamping out Nihilism 
/ are attributed. Moreover, the severity of these measures 
'* has been somewhat exaggerated. Wholesale banishment 
i by administrative procedure of Nihilists or suspected 
\ NihiHsts, nocturnal police descents on private individuals, 
\ the closure of such educational establishments where the 
Vpoison of revolutionary ideas was supposed to be hatched, 
repressive measures towards the press ; all these were but 
the time-honoured means at his command. He had no other 
method for stamping out insubordination. Alexander ii., 
like his father, was at heart a soldier, and he very pardonably 
regarded all manifestations of discontent from the military 
point of view. These revolutionaries were mutineers who 
were undermining the discipline of the regiment. If they 
had been shot the pimishment would not have been too 
severe in the eyes of a martinet. But their refractory 
conduct was not permitted to disturb the lofty and ineffable 
serenity of the commander. Alexander ii. was not a man 
of violent temper, rather was he a dignified monarch, whose 
haughty spirit and indomitable pride were not untinged 
by a certain indolence of mind. Many contradictory qual- 
ities combined to form his character. Joined to a pride 
which was much more stubborn, though less ostentatious than 
that of his father, there was a gentleness of disposition or 
kindliness of heart, and an elegant cultured attitude of mind 
which made for toleration, often contemptuous but none 
the less genuine. The Emperor Alexander ii., standing on 
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his solitary eminence, taught by the experience of his father, 
and his own, that nobody was to be trusted, that foreign 
potentates, blood relatives, friends, and favourites were all 
equally self-interested, all serving but their own ends, and 
scarcely any even superficially well disposed towards him, 
their friend and benefactor, seemed to be in a perpetual 
attitude of shrugging his shoulders at the human race, 
and smiling with sublime indifference at their baseness. 
This tone of tranquil superiority became infectious, and 
pervaded the Court. Tourguenieff gives us occasional 
glimpses of certain perfectly groomed, exquisitely mannered 
superior beings, who seemed to have nothing in common 
with the rest of humanity, and could neither sympathise 
with its woes nor share its jo}^. He calls them Court 
Generals. Underneath this impassive exterior there lay con- 
cealed an inexhaustible fund of good nature and humour. 

If the repressive measures attributed to Alexander ii. 
in the latter part of his reign had really been as stem and 
vindictive as his detractors have represented, it may be 
surmised that they would have been more effective. Under 
his successors the attitude of the authorities assumed a very 
different and much more mediaeval aspect ; passions were 
let loose, and brute fought brute, with the wild unctdtured 
ferocity of imtutored barbarians. But Alexander ii. re- 
mained to the end of his days the accomplished gentleman 
he was when we saw him make his first bow at the Courts of 
Europe. It was for this reason that he was so great an object^ 
of hatred to the Yahoos of both camps, — ^the Nihilists who 
despised culture and good-breeding as a survival of an 
exploded social system, and the Slavophils who regarded 
them as evidences of foreign influence and as treason to 
the national cause. 

The following story told by Augustus Hare is tjrpical of 
Alexander ii. 
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'' A nobleman/' he sa}^, in his Studies in Russia, " had 
entered into a conspiracy against the Emperor and was 
sentenced to Siberia. His eyes were bandaged and he was 
put into a dark carriage, and for seven days and nights he 
travelled on and on, only stopping to take food. At last 
he felt that he must have reached Siberia, and in the utmost 
anguish he perceived that the carriage stopped, and the 

bandage was taken off his eyes, and He was in his own 

home ! He had been driven round and round St. Peters- 
^ burg the whole time ; but the fright quite cured him." 
/ One of the most interesting of the pioneers of the 

/ so-called Nihilist movement was undoubtedly Alexander 
j Herzen, born in Moscow, the natural son of a member of 
\ one of the oldest and wealthiest families in Russia. The 
\ family history of the Yakovleffs is given with a variety 
of unedifying detail in Russia before and after the War, 
the German book to which we have referred. Herzen's 
progenitors were loose-living, self-indulgent wastrek, whose 
irregular relations with a variety of women of every class 
and nationality prevented them from perpetuating their 
name. Alexander Herzen's mother had been an attractive 
German waitress at a Stuttgart coffee-house, who was 
brought to Moscow by his father on his return from the 
Napoleonic wars, whose recognised mistress she remained to 
the end, although her position was never legalised by any 
solemn rite. The picture given by Herzen of life under 
the domestic roof of his cultured imcle, who had been 
Russian Minister-plenipotentiary at Stuttgart, and was 
made a Senator later, but knew only a few words of his 
native Russian, is delightfully quaint. The education of 
Alexander Herzen was criminal, devoid of all religious 
and moral training, all restraint, all sense of duty. Never- 
theless his natural kindness of heart seemed to triumph 
over, and atone for, the moral deficiencies of his character. 
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; He was early inspired with indignation at the treatment 
of the serfs, had read most of the eighteenth-centmy 
literature of France, and was a student of Schiller and 
Goethe, and, determining to embrace the profession of 
\ letters, elected to follow a imiversity career, much to his 
\ father's disgust, who desired to put him into the Civil 
Service. He further annoyed his relations by manying 
\ an impoverished and obscure distant cousin. Imbued 
with liberal ideas and animated by the best intentions, 
he nevertheless soon gave evidence of regrettable faults 
of character. Deficient in energy and power of concentra- 
tion, lazy and self-indulgent, Herzen manifested a vanity 
which would not tolerate contradiction, and ultimately 
wrecked his domestic happiness because his excellent 
wife, whom he nevertheless tenderly loved, was wanting 
in those brilliant qualities which ensure social success. 
He paid court to foolish fashionable ladies, and played the 
part of a social lion, encouraged thereto by the legacy of 
half a million roubles which his father left him. Driven 
by vanity to forget his duty to the woman for whom he 
cherished a sincere though chastened affection, he made 
love to the wife of his bosom friend, the poet Ogareff, 
and thought it necessary to nm away with her. He was 
the heart and soul of the aristocratic intellectual coterie 
of Moscow, and counted among his friends such literary 
giants as Belinski, the Russian Carlyle, and Tourguenieff, 
the famous novelist. In due course of time this life of 
dissipation, tempered by literature, during which days 
devoted to noble dreams of democracy and freedom were 
succeeded by nights at the card-table, came to an end, 
and Herzen, like the majority of the original thinkers 
of his time, " emigrated." Settling in London, he there 
started his famous Kolokol, or Tocsin, in which he exposed 
the abuses from which his coimtry suffered. He regularly 
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published, side by side with his trenchant articles, accounts 
of isolated cases of miscarriage of justice, malpractice, 
corruption, or other symptoms of social and pohtical 
decay, which were transmitted to him by sure though 
secret means from Russia. His friends in the highest 
quarters were both numerous and influential, and for years 
the Emperor used to find placed on his table the latest 
issue of this periodical, though the mystery of its getting 
there remains unexplained. This was the commence- 
ment of that movement which culminated in turning The 
Times, in the lifetime of the accomplished Stepniak, into the 
vehicle of Russian public opinion. The correspondence 
between TourgueniefE and Herzen has been secretly 
printed and is entertaining reading. In one of his letters 
the sarcastic novehst caustically remarks that his patriotism 
was still sufiiciently virile not to need excitement by the 
adventitious aid of stimulants. It is believed that the 
Emperor himself was an accomplice in the plot for supply- 
ing him with the Kolokol, and used to read that publica- 
tion with the greatest attention and care, endeavouring 
to remedy the abuses it exposed, although with but in- 
different success. 
^' A no less remarkable and certainly a much more forcible 
/ character was the famous Bakounin, that stormy petrel 
I of early Nihilism whose adventurous career is one of the 
• most extraordinary in the annals of modem anarchism. 
\ Michael Bakounin was bom in 1814, the son of a wealthy 
\ country gentleman in the province of Tver. His family 
"^^ was of ancient hneage, and he was destined for a military 
career, for which reason his father placed him in one of 
the Military Cadet Schools of St. Petersburg. Here he 
was early infected by the dreams of the young idealists, 
whose vivid imagination and incapacity for affairs cul- 
minated in the fiasco of 1825, and whose ardour was 
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subsequently cooled in the snow-swept plains of Siberia. 
The insubordination' of Bakounin's character was ex- 
hibited as much towards his parents as his superiors, and 
therefore, instead of being admitted into the Guards, he 
was condemned, after passing his final examination with 
brilliant distinction, to vegetate in the provinces as a 
subaltern in a line regiment. The life led under such 
conditions was quite as soulless as that which, if we are 
to believe certain recent German revelations, is lived in 
modem Continental garrison towns, and even coarser. 
The principal method of spending the evenings seems to 
have been to get drunk in the unedifying society of half- 
terrified peasant girls. Bakounin soon tired of these 
pursuits, became melancholy, and lazed away his days 
in his dressing-gown, to the neglect of his military duties. 
At the age of twenty-two the incorrigible Bakoimin was 
offered the alternative of taking his profession seriously 
or leaving the service, and chose the line of least resistance. 
Bakounin was now a gentleman at large, and fixed upon 
Moscow for his abode. Here he fell in with that set of 
advanced Hegelians among which the dandified Herzen 
disported himself, and made friends with the young lions 
of the day, in whose company he used to roar in a most 
cultivated, philosophical, and revolutionary manner, and 
came to be recognised as the profoundest thinker amongst 
them. Time, however, wrought its changes on this coterie, 
which was broken up through the departure of its leading 
ornaments to St. Petersburg and foreign parts, and in 
^. 1841 we find Bakounin in Berlin. Here he joined the 
/ international throng of Hegelian worshippers as a imi- 
versity student. Hegel was dead, but his spirit survived^ 
and Arnold Ruge was wearing his mantle in Dresden. / 
Thither Bakounin was drawn. He forsook his chum/ 
Tourguenieff, whose chambers he shared, and became a 
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contributor to the HaUesche JahrbOcher. His articles, 
expository of Hegelian philosophy, were acclaimed as 
masterpieces, and his remarkable destructive theories 
accepted as profound philosophical verities. He pro- 
claimed that destructiveness was at the same time a 
^ manifestation of creativeness, and that hiiiig^ . progress 
^proceeded by alternate stages of revolution and reaction. ■ 
Believing that he had learned all that could be learned in 
Germany, Bakounin proceeded in 1843 to Paris. It was 
at this time that Heine said he thought he could hear 
through the sound of the tricklings of interest into the lap 
of capital and the subdued sobs of poverty something 
resembling the noise made by a knife which is being 
whetted on a stone.) The air was full of revolt. 
Lamartine had made his famous mot about France being 
bored by prosperity , Eugene Sue was publishing his My stives 
de Paris, and enlisting the sympathies of the entire educated 
world in the fortunes of a virtuous courtesan and a generous 
murderer. Those were the days of George Sand, of Alfred 
de Musset, and more especially of Proudhon, of whom 
Bakoimin was a devoted admirer. The emissaries of the 
Russian secret police had already been instructed to take an 
interest in his movements, and Bakounin, finding life in 
Paris irksome, particularly because the police had refused 
to renew his passport, sought a haven of rest in Switzerland, 
whither Proudhon had preceded him, and which was 
already a sort of terrestrial paradise of political conspirators 
and revolutionaries. In 1847 he reappeared in Paris to 
take part in the revolution, but soon found himself com- 
pelled to fly to Belgium. Now began that remarkable 
life of a fugitive which the mention of Bakoimin's name 
always conjures up before the mind. He went through 
many vicissitudes, played important and subordinate 
parts, and was finally abandoned by his associates and 
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died in comparative obscurity. To the end, however, he 
remained true to his generous nature, and was easily duped 
by greedy impostors. The friend of Katkoff, he was a 
Panslavist first and a Nihilist afterwards, and he may 
be regarded as the type of the Russian anarchist, fierce, 
impulsive, and energetic, but a foe to all methodical work, 
and as tender and kind-hearted an advocate of the destruc- 
tion by violence of the existing state of society as ever 
breathed. 

Herzen and Bakounin may be called the fathers of 
Nihilism — so true is it that out of nothing nothing was made ; 
they were indebted for their philosophy to Germany, but 
their fanaticism was entirely their own, and they inspired 
the youth of Russia with a creed, a religion, which produced 
: its martyrs, and prompted its votaries to the highest flights 
'^ of self-abnegation. It is indeed very creditable to the 
V Russian national character that doctrines of pure material- 
ism and subversion should have been capable of arousing 
in the bosoms of its votaries so much unselfish idealism. 
i/^One of the principal tenets of this religion of negation was 

y; the emancipation of woman. Women were to be treated 
as the eqtialgT rf m e n in every sense ; they were to be educated 
like men, and given the same freedom. Tchemistchefiski, 
one of the prophets of the new religion, published a pamphlet 
entitled What should be Done, in which free love was preached, 
but the freedom was all on the side of the woman. An ideal 
domestic arrangement was recommended, in which husband 

I and wife each had separate apartments, the one partner 
never entering the quarters of the other without invitation. 
There was, however, to be one common room or neutral 
ground, where the two partners could meet on an inde- 
pendent footing. The woman had the right of dissolution 
of partnership, the man, who had been beatified by her love, 
being expected to cleave to her as long as she desired to 
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retain his companionship. This quixotic topsy*turveydom, 
inspired by an impracticable yet nevertheless noble senti- 
mentaUty, gave woman a place in the Nihilist movement 
which made her its life and soul, and converted her into its 
high-priestess. And thus the Nihilists of the early seventies, 
at whose name people were wont to shudder, were but a 
mob of immature school bo}^ and girls, animated in the 
majority of cases with a moonshine passion for each other, 
treading, and in the majority of cases living, on very little 
more than air; poor, proud, inexperienced, high-spirited, 
noble, generous, utterly unselfish, ridiculously impracticable, 
^own-up children, whom to take seriously was Uttle less 
/than criminal. The men or boys went about in red shirts ; 
( the girls cropped their hair, smoked cigarettes, and tried to 
/ look like men. The movement would have died of inanition 
if it had been allowed to piUr out of itself, but the flame was 
fed by the stupid and pedantic persecution of these foolish 
disciples. It was so easy to discover and punish these in- 
genuous yoimg people, so meritorious to expose their harm- 
less confederations, so zealous and loyal to bring them to 
justice. The Benckendorff attitude of mind which we have 
\ had occasion to see exhibited in our previous volume was 
-.easy to imitate ; the good sense and well-bred self-restraint 
of this courtly German official, who was a gentleman before 
he was a poUceman, were too frequently lost sight of. 

The Emperor has been blamed, especially by the victims 
of his famous Third Section, for his harsh severity, but we 
venture to question whether that severity has not been 
very much exaggerated, and are somewhat inclined to 
think that when all the attendant facts are taken into con- 
sideration posterity will rather marvel at his moderation 
than condemn his harshness. Had he shown the cruelty 
; and iron resolution manifested in the two succeeding reigns, 
I had he been served by a Pobedonostzefif, a Tolstoy, or a 
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Plehve, the movement would no doubt have been stamped 
out very quickly, as indeed it has been since, but the present 
state of affairs would have been precipitated. As it was, 
Alexander 11, was careful to have the victims of his tyranny, 
his political and social opponents, treated very differently 
from ordinary criminals. They received special allow- 
ances, were treated with consideration by their warders, 
and, once in Siberia, they were given a great measure of 
freedom ; they were imrestricted in their movements, per- 
mitted to prosecute their studies, follow professions, contract 
ties, and generally live normal lives. Their advent was 
welcomed by the local officials and wealthy Siberian mer- 
chants, who, on account of the sparseness of the population, 
suffered from a deficiency of intellectual society. It is true 
that the allowance which the Emperor gave them con- 
demned them to penury, but it must not be forgotten that 
the majority of these exiles were penurious to start with, 
and inured to poverty. Those who had private means 
were not deprived of them, and a good many succeeded in 
effecting their escape. The Nihilists who were confined in 
prisons and fortresses certainly experienced a less enviable 
fate ; but the insanitary conditions of Russian prisons were 
only one degree more grievous than those which were and 
still are prevalent in the ordinary hut of the peasant. The 
Hon. Maurice Baring, a gentleman of refinement and culture, 
who has lately been travelling in Russia, has been able to 
associate with peasants and the lower classes, and share 
their hardships and discomforts from curiosity and choice 
without undue complaint. The Nihilists had done the same.\ 
One of the crimes laid at their door, for which they were \ 
undergoing punishment, was that they had been going 
about amongst the people and debauching their minds. It 
can hardly be expected that the conditions of prison life 
should be made more luxurious than those of normal liberty 
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Moreover, criminals in Russia, once they have been sentenced, 
cease to be the objects of detestation and hatred, but are 
regarded by the people generally as unfortunates, who appeal 
to the compassion and charity of their happier and more 
virtuous fellow-beings. Ev^ery Russian as he sees a gang 
of convicts marching in chains from iiape to Uape crosses 
himself, and feels that it is a piece of pure luck that he is 
not one of their number ; he therefore puts his hand in his 
pocket, and never refuses the alms which the victims of 
autocracy are permitted to collect. 

In the casemates of the frowning fortress of St. Peter and 
St, Paul the lot of the poHtical criminal is more grievous, 
the solitary confinement having bereft many of the inmates 
of their reason. Of course, it is open to the defenders of the 
Government to argue that the prisoners must have quitted 
their senses before they were immured. Nevertheless, 
many of the young Nihilists of the seventies and early 
eighties owe a debt of gratitude to the Government for having 
so considerately interned them. In those gloomy case- 
mates, distracted by no dissipations, many of the young 
students who had neglected their studies prosecuted them 
at their leisure and without interruption. One of the finest 
libraries of the world was at their disposal, and they were 
encouraged to work during their imprisonment. More 
than one escaped Russian prisoner has owed his later success 
in life to the opportimities of study which the alma maier, 
somewhat of a stepmother, perhaps, of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, afforded him. 

The worst feature of the system of political police, secret 
proscriptions, and imprisonment and transportation by 
administrative procedure, without trial or a chance of 
defence, is that many innocent people are caught in the 
net which the police so widely spread ; and, of course, an 
official, be he in the police or any other service, wiD never 
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admit a mistake. The infallibility of the bureaucracy is 
its curse. Many of the political suspects were not criminals 
at all, or in the worst case the unconscious instruments of 
more astute conspirators. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that the bulk of the 
so-called Nihilists have been the blind tools of political 
wirepullers, who have supplied them with fimds without 
disclosing their identity. Of these wirepullers and m}^- 
terious benefactors there have been many. In some cases 
money for deeds of political crime have been provided by 
wealthy merchants who have felt the pinch of the existing 
system, and had economic and commercial reasons for desir- 
ing its subversion. In others, ladies belonging to aristo- 
cratic families, the bearers of historical names, have been 
found to be sleeping partners, as it were, in revolutionary 
enterprises. Courtiers and Generals out of favour, men 
whose ambitions have been disappointed, have also been 
not unfrequently credited by common gossip with aiding 
and abetting the movement. Nor are the hands of 
foreign diplomacy believed to be absolutely clean in this 
respect. 

The most extraordinary of the various stories in circu- 
lation, and the least credible, is one which associated a 
member of the Imperial family itself with the worst attempts 
on the life of the Emperor. In the next chapter, in which 
we shall briefly refer to some of the scandalous stories 
told of the members of the Emperor's family during the 
reign of Alexander 11., we shall touch upon this remarkable 
legend. Scandals, it may be taken for an axiom, are 
generally untrue; they are the emanations of either un- 
educated or insufficiently occupied minds, who employ 
their leisure in blackening the characters of people whose 
position and circumstances either excite their jealousy 
or fill their imagination with speculative wonder. In 
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countries where the Press is fettered and all legitimate 
subjects of political conversation are under a ban, it is 
not surprising that scandalous stories should take the 
place of more harmless topics. This is pre-eminently the 
case in St. Petersburg. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 



THE great rfile played in Russia to-day by the members 
of the Imperial family, who are so numerous as to 
form almost a caste or class of their own, would 
have surprised any member of the Russian Court of, say, 
the time of Catherine ii., could the future have been re- 
vealed to him. Until quite recently, people in Russia 
were unaccustomed to see members of the Imperial family 
exercising influence and power. With the exception of 
the Grand Duke Constantine Pavlovitch, the Viceroy of 
Poland, the brothers of Alexander i. were little heard of. 
Nicholas even, destined to be Emperor, led a life of Spartan 
simplicity under the strict surveillance of his mother ; and 
even when he showed that excusable zeal for the service 
which would have been expected from any commoner 
holding his military rank and command, was, as we have 
seen, rather discouraged than otherwise, and made to feel 
his unpopularity. In the reign of Nicholas i. we first see 
a member of the Imperial family tolerated as a prominent 
personage, and encouraged to take up a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the public eye. The Grand Duke Michael held a 
recognised place and was looked up to, as we have seen, 
by all the ofi&cers of the army. As soon as they were old 
enough, Nicholas i., whose untiring energy would not 
brook idleness in his neighbourhood, assigned positions of 
importance and responsibility to his two eldest sons, Alex- 

»33 
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ander and Constantine. But these were the Emperor's 
sons ; his brother left no male issue ; and it was not imtil 
the advent to the throne of Alexander in., who had three 
uncles, brothers of his father, living when he commenced 
his reign, besides four brothers, that the grand-ducal 
caste began to assume formidable dimensions. To-day 
their number has become so great that it is difficult to 
keep track of all the various branches, the majority of 
whom, obeying the biblical injunction, have been fruitful 
and have multiplied. 

During the reign of Alexander ii. his three brothers, 
Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael, filled the grand-ducal 
stage, their children being too young to get themselves 
talked about; while the children of the Emperor were 
sowing their wild oats, a long and laborious process, which^ 
if the evil tongues of St. Petersburg are to be believed, 
their present survivors are still diligently continuing. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, Alexander ii.'s eldest 
brother, was bom in 1827, consequently in the purple, 
and was therefore, as he is reported to have maintained 
until his faculties forsook him, the true heir to the throne 
(see vol. i. Chapter V. p. 66), Alexander having been bom 
at a time when his father was not even heir-presumptive. 
From the first the child seems to have been a favourite 
with his parents. Grimm tells us : 

" In the year 1834 began the education of the Emperor's 
second son, Constantine. Till their seventh year is com- 
pleted, all the Imperial children remain under female 
auspices, generally under the care of elderly English ladies. 
But when this second son was only five, the Emperor gave 
him a tutor, as he not only showed great buoyancy of 
spirit, but a very decided will. Nicholas intended this son 
to be Grand Admiral of the Russian fleet, so the naval 
profession was to be specially considered in his education. 
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For this purpose also the right man was found in Frederick 
Liitcke (the friend of Sir Roderick I. Murchison), subse- 
quently an admiral, but at that time the youngest circum- 
navigator of the globe who, since Behring, had contributed 
to the knowledge of various countries. Liitcke, when a 
young officer of twenty, made a voyage round the world, 
and ten years later a second, as chief of a special expedi- 
tion ; he also sailed to Novaya Zemlya : so he was well 
versed in his profession, and, in short, more at home at 
sea than on land. His long stay at sea, his almost exclusive 
pursuit of the exact sciences, had given his character 
something peremptory and decided. His manner was 
straightforward, blunt, apparently even harsh ; but he 
was a man of feeling, and indeed to a certain degree 
cheerful and jovial. The Imperial family discovered and 
valued the varied instruction and character of this man, 
when in the year 1832 he escorted the Grand Duchesses 
by sea to Revel. The tales he told and his lively conversa- 
tion delighted the youthful Constantine, and awoke in 
him a love for a seafaring life, for which his nature did not 
seem fitted. When the boy was seven years old, he was 
almost too early developed by intercourse with Liitcke* 
he showed eager interest in the histories and discoveries 
of all circumnavigators." 

This thumb-nail sketch of the famous Admiral Liitcke 
is true to life, and it is pleasant to be able to record that 
the unconventional old sea-dog continued to be the friend 
and aUer ego of the Grand Duke until his death. The 
author has a vivid recollection of those weather-beaten 
features, which hid, under an assumption of surliness, one 
of the kindest hearts that ever animated a human being. 
His was one of the familiar figures of St. Petersburg in 
those Alexandrian days ; it had also been no stranger to 
the members of the scientific societies of London. Grimm's 
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account of his own introduction at Court is quaint and 
not unentertaining : '' I had never/' he says, '' attended 
any Court whatsoever; the greater, therefore, was my 
embarrassment . . . but all my anxiety as to my first 
appearance proved wholly unnecessary, as Constantine 
received me with a degree of cordiaUty far greater than I 
had met with in other famiUes. As I had just come from 
Italy, the hours of my first interview with the animated 
boy passed as quick as lightning, in tales about Vesuvius, 
Rome, and sea voyages, and I at once felt that my under- 
taking was likely to bring forth good fruit. A few days 
afterwards followed my presentation to the Emperor and 
the Empress ; but my timidity was now considerably 
diminished. In a hall where all the Imperial children 
practised gymnastic exercises, the Emperor entered just 
at the moment when I least expected him. His personal 
appearance had too imposing an effect on all strangers for 
anyone to maintain his usual self-possession in his presence ; 
and yet my excitement was caused not so much by my 
timidity, as by joy at seeing so renowned a man. He was 
himself well aware of the effect of his glance on many 
persons, and therefore it seemed rather to be his wish to 
awaken confidence and security in me. The tone of his 
voice had certainly nothing imperious, and soon became 
even confidential. He mentioned that he had previously 
remarked me, and wished to know me, as his son, Constan- 
tine, had rendered him desirous to make my acquaintance. 
He hoped for a good result from so happy a commence- 
ment. He then left the room with a courteous bow. Some 
days later I was commanded to wait on the Empress, and 
conducted to her by my young pupil himself. The boudoir 
of the illustrious lady was splendidly furnished, and I 
scarcely knew on what to rest my eyes when, in a far comer 
of the room, I saw the Empress, who rose and in a sweet 
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gentle voice invited me to come nearer. Her yomigest 
child was in her arms, and another played at her feet, 
and at a little distance stood two ladies. I approached 
her with a profomid bow. ' You have succeeded in making 
this boy like you very much ; I am glad of it for both 
your sakes/ she said. . . . The interview lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour, the young Constantine being 
delighted that his mother had given him so gracious a 
reception. . . . We fully agreed that dming the next few 
years the education of the boy should not essentially differ 
from that of others of his age ; the man must be fashioned 
and cultivated earlier than the Prince, the Grand Duke, 
or the Lord High Admiral. In our intercourse, therefore, 
all formal titles were dismissed, and, in short, everjrthing 
that particularly applied to a prince, the only privilege 
accorded to him being that dishes were handed him first. 
His table was simple and nourishing ; he was not per- 
mitted to use the slightest harsh word to the servants, of 
which people in Russia are only too lavish. His day was 
strictly portioned out ; he had only three hours of study, 
but a number of bodily and gynmastic exercises. All our 
conversations at dinner, and during our walks and hours 
of recreation, aimed at making the young man acquainted 
with citizen life in all its gradations and requirements ; 
the views imparted by the palace and its seclusion being 
often mistaken ones. ... It is certainly no invention 
that the Grand Duke Constantine Pavlovitch (uncle of the 
Grand Duke here described, and brother of Alexander i.) 
thought 1500 francs much too large a sum to give to an 
invalid ofl&cer for a journey to some baths, declaring that 
he would not give him more than 1000 ducats ! This 
circumstance is particularly unfortunate, because dis- 
honest people take advantage of such ignorance for their 
own selfish purposes ; indeed there are those who pur- 
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posely seek to maintain his want of intelligence. . . . 
Royal children are too often presented with the most 
valuable objects, pictures and other rarities, which neither 
suit their inclinations nor their comprehensions, and instead 
of awakening a taste for art. produce entire indifference 
to it. They are accustomed to be surrounded by works 
of art, and regard them as common household furniture, 
and feel neither joy nor gratitude when they are bestowed 
on them. I myself have observed that even where rare 
and costly objects are within their reach, they eagerly seize 
the most ordinary toys, like Achilles grasping his weapons." 

At that time Constantine spoke only Russian and 
EngUsh ; but he soon learned German and French, and in 
1835 was taken by his parents on a visit to Berlin. About 
this time also his naval training under Liitcke commenced. 
He was given a yacht and then a frigate. On one occasion 
when his brother Alexander paid him a visit on board his 
ship, the precocious boy had him arrested, and would not 
allow him to go on shore. 

The Grand Duke, who bore a strong though ugly like- 
ness to his father, early displayed brilliant qualities, and 
promised to develop into an ornament of the Court and a 
pillar 6f the empire. He early imbibed the Panslavist 
ideas which were coming into vogue, and, as we have seen, 
became a frequenter of the scientific salon of his aimt, 
the Grand Duchess Helen, and an ardent reformer. In due 
course of time he was married to a Princess of the house 
of Sachsen Altenburg, and he was regarded as one of the 
most promising and liberal-minded of the Emperor's 
brothers. As a statesman he was, however, a disappoint- 
ment, and had to be recalled from Poland ; nor was his 
administration of the navy more fortunate. A story is 
told of how his little boys asked him one day to show 
them the ships of the Russian fleet ; on his repl5ang testily 
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that he did not carry the Russian fleet about with him, 
his sons, with the terrible literahiess of children, cried : 
" But, papa. Uncle Alexander says you have put it in 
your pocket." This story, which is probably of the ben 
trovaio order, nevertheless serves to illustrate the diffi- 
culties the Grand Dukes had to contend against. Placed 
as figureheads of great departments, of which they were 
incapable by training and initiative of becoming the real 
chiefs, they were held responsible by public opinion for the 
corruption going on under their very noses, of which they 
were mostly absolutely ignorant, and in any case unable 
to ascertain the true source. Bribery, peculation, and 
leakage had taken too deep a root in the public service 
for amiable and well-intentioned Grand Dukes to exter- 
minate them by a few dilettante attempts at reform. The 
later years of the Grand Duke Constantine's life were 
spent in his beautiful retreat at Pavlovsk, where, it is said, 
he lived under police supervision. Towards his last days 
he had been bereft by paralysis of the power of speech, 
and could only scrawl in characters in blue pencil a sort 
of indication of his wishes. Thus, when the birth of a 
granddaughter was announced to him, he scrawled the 
typical Russian national name of Tatiana, which Pushkin 
had immortalised ; and it is said that in obedience to that 
implied command she was the first Russian Imperial 
Princess to be christened with a truly Russian name. All 
his other grandchildren have been given equally Panslavist 
appellations. The stories about the unhappy Grand 
Duke Constantine have been numerous and suggestive of 
mystery, but they are all more or less the reflection in 
the public mind of the idea, which seemed to be ineradic- 
able, that this gallant Prince spent the best part of his 
life plotting against his brother and nephew. The following 
is a sample of the sort of slander in circulation. A young 
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lady arrived in St. Petersburg, took a handsome apartment 
in a fashionable neighbourhood, and proceeded to entertain. 
The people who frequented her drawing-rooms were rather 
mixed from the point of view of social position . She appeared 
to have no relations, and no visible means of support. 
The poUce, whose interest she excited, were unable to under- 
stand her; her character and reputation were beyond 
reproach. In connection with one of the many Nihilist plots 
which were constantly being hatched at that time, suspicion 
fell upon her. The police paid her a surprise domiciliary 
visit, and discovered a number of letters which tended to 
show that the funds which she had at her disposal were 
derived from a m3^terious source. Following up the clue 
thus obtained, the police discovered, or thought they 
discovered, evidence to show that the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine was the fountain from which the resources of the 
lady had been suppUed. It was determined to pay the 
Grand Duke Constantine a surprise visit also. And now 
a curious thing happened. The Grand Duke was staying 
at Pavlovsk, and entertaining a house party. One day he 
unexpectedly suggested a bear-shoot for the morrow. 
When everybody was ready at the appointed time to start 
for the bear-shoot, the Grand Duke complained of indis- 
position; but not wishing to spoil sport, he insisted on 
accompanying his guests. On the way, however, he became 
so unwell that he had to excuse himself, get into a sledge 
and drive home. On his return he went into his study to 
throw himself on his sofa and sleep, when he felt a curious 
smell of burning ; he at once went to the spot from whence 
this odour was proceeding, and found that his writing-desk 
was on fire. He rang for his servants, and with great 
difficulty the fire was put out, not without, however, de- 
stroying a number of very important private papers. The 
fire had scarcely been extinguished when the Grand Duke 
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was surprised to be informed that the Chief of Gendarmes 
had called regarding an urgent matter. The police were too 
late, the incriminating letters they were in search of had 
been destroyed, and the suspicions aroused by the young 
lady who was supposed to be dispensing the Grand Duke's 
money could not be substantiated. The popular explana- 
tion of this most improbable story is that the Grand Duke 
had his paid spies in the police, and had been warned by 
them of the intended domiciliary visit. 

The chroniqtie scandaleuse of St. Petersburg is rich in 
stories of this kind, and the wiseacres who pretended to 
be " in the know " even went so far as to assert that the 
various plots against the life of Alexander 11., more especi- 
ally those which culminated in the blowing up of the 
banqueting-hall of the Winter Palace, and the final and 
fatal plot through the success of which the Emperor lost 
his life, had all been financed by his brother, who intended 
to ascend the throne, but was prevented by the prompt 
loyalty of the Grand Duke Vladimir. 

In personal appearance the Grand Duke Constantine 
was an ugly likeness of his father. His complexion was 
sallow, the colour of his hair was rather neutral, and 
resembled the sand of the seashore. His eyes were grey, 
dreamy, and half-closed, and an enormous wooden-looking 
nose took the place of his father's Grecian outline. 

Count Paul Vasili, who may be accepted as a trustworthy 
guide, describes the Grand Duke Constantine as the most 
highly educated, the most inteUigent, and the most energetic 
of the brothers of Alexander 11. He regrets that he 
should have retired from a society in which he was so well 
fitted to shine, but adds that whilst his ability was such 
that he was able to understand and assimilate every- 
thing, he was, nevertheless, too self-centred to take much 
interest in others. Whilst taking part in an animated 
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conversation, and astounding his hearers by his readiness 
and concentration, suddenly it would seem as though 
some hidden thought would take hold of and absorb him. 
Concealing a strong and ardent character under a calm 
and cold exterior, the Grand Duke was an enigmatical 
personage, concerning whom the Count asks : " What is 
there at the bottom of that mind so ambitious of governing 
others whom circumstances tend to isolate more and more ? " 
Count Vasili proceeds : " According to rumour, intrigue 
has been his element for years and years ; it is said that 
at the moment when he had virtually succeeded in grasping 
power in his hands, he desired to hold it for himself alone ; 
and that now that he has lost it, he cannot console himself 
for not having at least attempted to make a bid for it. 
People add that he is half conservative and half demo- 
cratic in his opinions ; but he would not have hesitated to 
make common cause with the Revolution if he could, by 
its aid, have seized the crown ; and that he would later 
have crushed it, not only with energy, but with cruelty. 
This is what people say ; but I, who have seen him near, 
explain his character differently. A man of knowledge 
and ideas, zealous for the greatness of his country, he 
suffers, the realists would say, from the ' stirring up ' 
of his exceptional faculties within him. His love of 
progress, his scientific knowledge, for which he has no 
use, fill him with despair. He would have wished to dis- 
tribute, sow, and cause to fructify all that he has acquired. 
His wife, the Grand Duchess Alexandra, also appears very 
little in society. She was beautiful as the day in her 
youth, but her heart is ulcerated by the sharpest wounds 
that can be inflicted on the self-respect of a woman, by 
the mortification of seeing creatures beneath her preferred 
to herself. She now lives a retired life in the depths of 
her palace, absorbed in works of charity, seeing no strangersj, 
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and endeavouring to find consolation in the love of her 
children for the neglect of her spouse." The Grand Duke 
Constantine has now been dead many years, and has taken 
his secrets with him to the grave. He has left several 
sons, one of whom, Constantine, followed in his father's 
footsteps so far as his intellectual side was concerned. He is 
intensely national in spirit, was President of the Academy of 
Sciences, has translated Shakespeare's plays into Russian, 
and was regarded as a pattern husband and parent. In 
appearance he resembles, though he has a much finer and 
more delicate countenance, his father. One of his brothers 
is a mauvais sujet who was mixed up in a very disgraceful 
jewel robbery during the Russo-Turkish War, when he 
allowed a Himgarian demi-mondaine of international 
reputation to walk off with his mother's diamonds, which 
had been placed in his charge. He was also suspected, 
it is said, of complicity in certain NihiUst plots; at any 
rate, he was exiled to Tashkend, where he lived anything 
but a righteous and sober life, and married a lady without 
asking the Emperor's permission. This, by the way, is 
rather a failing of Grand Dukes, and can only be described 
as an amiable and very human weakness. 

The third son of Constantine is head of the Imperial 
stud, and a noted horseman. A daughter married the 
King of the Hellenes, so that the namesake of that Con- 
stantine whom Catherine had destined to be King of 
Greece, at least became that monarch's father-in-law. 

The second brother of Alexander 11., Nicholas, was the 
one who was supposed to be most like his father ; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it is the third brother, Michael, who 
is still living, and may be described as the doyen of the 
Grand Dukes, who most resembles Nicholas i., and is also 
the best looking and has the finest character. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas was a self-indulgent Guards- 
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man, whom the force of circumstances brought into 
notoriety during the Russo-Turkish War, when he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in the field in Europe. 
Undistinguished by any salient qualities, he devoted the 
best part of his time to " military and feminine matters," 
as Count Vasili wittily puts it. He had a passion for 
attending fires, which are very frequent in Russia; and 
he also protected a lady who lived opposite his palace. 
Whenever this lady desired to see him on some urgent 
affairs, she exhibited a lighted candle in her window. It 
was the duty of the Grand Duke's orderly officer of the 
day to report to him, immediately this signal was given, 
that there was a fij*e. On one occasion while some of his 
nephews and nieces were paying him and the Grand Duchess 
a visit of ceremony, his aide-de-camp came in and an- 
nounced a fire. The Grand Duke immediately rose, and, 
excusing himself, was about •to leave the room, when 
the nephews, becoming concerned, expressed their desire 
to accompany him, and inquired in what part of the town 
the fire had broken out, and whether it was serious. But 
the Grand Duchess, with mordant tact, came to her 
husband's rescue. " Do not distress yourselves," she said, 
" it is only a candle that is burning." 

This distinguished Grand Duke was made Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian forces on the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War, but is said to have been particularly 
distinguished as a gourmet, and to have invented those 
famous coteleUes pojarski d la marichal of which the Russian 
kitchen is so justly proud and which are the glory of the 
Moscow Hermitage. 

'- The Grand Duke Michael, for many years Viceroy of 
the Caucasus, can claim the credit of having pacified that 
wild region. During his administration, trade and in- 
dustry flourished; he founded the famous museum at 
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Tiflis, placed it under the curatorship of that eminent 
German savant, Dr. Radde, and generally displayed a 
great love of culture, combined with many statesmanlike 
qualities. For instance, he showed a wise tolerance, 
encouraged the Armenians and the various sectarian 
settlements, and took a lively interest in the welfare of 
the population committed to his charge. His successors 
have been less fortunate, and the present state of the 
Caucasus leaves much to be desired. 

During the Russo-Turkish War the Grand Duke Michael 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the army of Asia Minor, 
the successful operations of which were popularly attri- 
buted quite as much to the power of Russian gold as to 
the valour of the Russian troops or the strategy of General 
Loris Melikoff, the Grand Duke's Chief of the Staff. The 
capture of Kars was believed to have been effected by 
Armenian traders who negotiated its transfer. It is said 
that while Russian troops were storming the fortress 
and losing their lives, General Lazareff, himself an Armenian 
Lezghin, was sitting mounted on horseback with his watch 
in his hand waiting for the keys of the town, and com- 
plaining that the Tinrks were late. Generally speaking, the 
Armenians played a more considerable part in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1876-1877 than they have been credited 
with. The Grand Duke was, however, blamed for con- 
niving at the farce of storming Kars, and for wasting 
human life. He is one of the few members of the Imperial 
family who frankly distrusted the Panslavist movement 
of that time, and made no secret of his German predilec- 
tions. This won for him many and powerful enemies, 
who succeeded in undermining his position and slandering 
him with the Emperor. After the war, when, as is usual, 
especially in Russia, a Commission was appointed to 

inquire into the bribery and corruption that had been 
II. — 10 
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practised, three Grand Dukes fell into disgrace, the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas, Michael, and Vladimir. In the case of 
aU and several, it may be assumed that they su£Fered for 
the dishonesty of others, and for aUowing themselves to 
be duped. Seeing, however, that the proceedings of the 
Commission were kept secret, the stories circulated are 
neither trustworthy nor capable of verification. It has 
usually been the fate of exalted personages in Russia to 
be made the objects of public scorn and indignation. 
The Grand Dukes have often been a convenient shelter 
beneath whose name a variety of disreputable people have, 
with varying success, endeavoured to hide their nefarious 
transactions. The Sovereign himself may be pardoned 
for not having always exhibited a jealous concern for the 
purity of the reputation of the members of his family 
and possible rivals for the throne ; his own probity standing 
out all the more conspicuously. Unfortimately, too often 
these malfeasances have been traced to feminine influence ; 
and it is to be regretted that during the reign of Alex- 
ander II. scandal did not even spare the ladies who were 
supposed to have enjoyed the Emperor's favour. 

Later, the Grand Duke Michael, as President of the 
Council of the Empire and only surviving son of Nicholas i., 
enjoyed a position of great influence and exceptional dis- 
tinction and dignity. Married to an enlightened German 
Princess, in whose intelligence he has found wise support, 
he has several children, one of whom, Anastasia, is the 
mother of the German Crown Prince's wife. One of 
his sons, Alexander, a sailor prince, married the sister 
of the present Emperor, Nicholas ii., and was at one 
time regarded as the hope of the party of reform. Indeed, 
it is said that the present Emperor considered him almost 
a revolutionary, and disapproved of the marriage for that 
reason. Since the Russo-Japanese War, however, he is 
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said to have lost much of his former prestige ; and even 
before the outbreak of those unfortunate hostilities he had 
akeady disappointed the hopes of those who expected him to 
exhibit considerable reforming zeal as the chief of the com- 
mercial fleet. The delicate health of his wife necessitates his 
spending a large part of his time in the South of France. 

If the brothers of Alexander 11. have not succeeded 
in escaping the breath of slander, his sons have been spared 
still less. The grand-ducal legend owes, no doubt, its in- 
cubation, if not its birth, to the wild doings of those hearty 
yoimg barbarians. In those days, at the mention of the 
words Grand Dukes, people always understood Vladimir 
and Alexis to be meant, the one a Guardsman, the other 
a sailor, but both equally addicted to Ubations at the shrine 
of Bacchus. The stories told about these Princes are 
Rabelaisian in character. The scene is laid sometimes in 
St. Petersburg and sometimes in Paris, where a certain well- 
known hotel actually has a grand-ducal wing with a 
separate entrance. One of the most amusing, if least 
dignified, of the stories told about the Grand Duke Vladimir 
is associated with a son of the courtly Lord Augustus 
Loftus, at that time British Ambassador at the Court 
of St. Petersburg. One evening, during a carousal at a 
restaurant on one of the islands, where everybody present 
was in a more or less irresponsible condition, Vladimir, who 
was very young, permitted himself to refer in derogatory 
terms to the English, who were not then in the ascendant. 
The story goes that young Loftus, who was very powerftd 
and useful, though in an equaUy irresponsible condition, 
jumped to his feet and said he would knock down the 
man who would dare to repeat such insulting remarks 
concerning his coimtrymen. Thereupon Vladimir himself 
jumped up and reiterated his imcomplimentary language. 
The next minute he had measured his length on the floor. 
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felled by the fist of the stalwart Englishman. The greatest 
consternation prevailed, the party broke up, and next 
morning Vladimir sent young Loftus his seconds. The 
unromantic Englishman had the good sense to make a 
clean breast of the mess into which he had got himself 
to his father, who immediately apprised the Emperor. 
Alexander ii. was no pedant, and is said to have been 
greatly amused at the incident. Sending for both young 
men he made them shake hands and promise to be friends ; 
and the impulsive Vladimir, who was far too generous to 
have room for malice in his heart, bore young Loftus no 
resentment. The author is not prepared to vouch for the 
truth of this story, which, however, was conmion gossip in 
the salons of St. Petersburg. 

The feasting, carousing, and dissipation in which the young 
scions of the House of Romanoff indulged were truly heroic, 
according to general rumour, and seemed to exercise a con- 
tagious influence on all with whom they came in contact. 
Thus, on the occasion of the marriage of the Emperor's only 
daughter to the second son of Queen Victoria, the then Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Russian Princes gave their future brother- 
in-law a fabulous farewell banquet at the Hotel Dusaux in 
Moscow, since pulled down, and the scene of many orgies. 
The proceedings at that banquet leaked out, and were 
whispered about round the tea-tables of the old maiden 
ladies of Russia's ancient capital with expressions of grief 
and awe. The royal princes of most of the reigning families 
of Europe were present on that occasion, and the con- 
viviality of these august young persons, if the indiscreet 
accounts which were circulated are to be believed, was 
something fearsome. At the dessert a beautiful French 
light-comedy actress, who happened to be touring in Russia, 
was served up on a huge silver dish trimmed with roses and 
otherwise imadomed. After dinner, when a waiter came 
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staggering in with a tray laden with fresh glasses, the scion 
of one of the most ancient of royal houses in Europe, who 
has since become the sagacious and beneficent ruler of a 
great and flourishing empire, approached the tray, and 
genially kicked it, smashing all the glasses the waiter was 
carrying. This was the signal for the commencement of a 
general pandemonium, and there was not a looking-glass 
or an article of furniture in the room that was not broken. 
The hotel-keeper is said to have shed tears when he beheld 
the state in which his room had been left. 

When on one eventful day the Emperor sent for Vladimir 
and told him that a Princess of the House of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin had fallen in love with him, and that he, the 
Emperor, desired his son to marry and settle down, the 
shortest and most handsome of the sons of Alexander 11. 
is reported to have exclaimed : " Poor girl ! " On indig- 
nantly inquiring what he meant, the Emperor, so the story 
goes, received the following reply : 

" What sort of a husband shall I make, Sire ? I am 
drunk every night, and cure the headache of the next 
morning by getting drunk again ! " 

Nevertheless, the married life of this dissipated Grand 
Duke was far from unhappy. Count Paul Vasili, generally so 
well informed, has rather needlessly maligned a Prince who 
has on occasion shown remarkable energy and an unexpected 
capacity for aif airs, although circmnstances and the accident 
of birth have on the whole condemned him to a life of in- 
activity. The Count sums up his character as weak, soft, 
and ambitious. When we come to treat of the next reign, 
we shall have to return to this Grand Duke who played a 
leading part imder Alexander iii., and shall perhaps find that 
he has not always had justice done him. 

At the risk of being tedious, it may be permissible to ask 
how it was that the children of Alexander 11. should have 
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developed propensities of which no trace can be discovered 
either in their father or their grandfather ? We have seen 
that under Alexander i. the Russian Court was temperate, 
and that foreigners were surprised at the moderation of the 
Imperial family. Alexander i. was abstemious to a degree, 
and drank nothing stronger than claret. His brother 
Constantine, wild as he was in other respects, was a moder- 
ate drinker ; and Nicholas i., who lived in perpetual terror 
of losing his figure, dieted himself most rigidly. His son 
Alexander, whose natural indolence his father constantly 
combated, is said to have Uked a glass or two of champagne, 
to stimulate his languid faculties whilst working into the 
small hours of the morning, as was his wont. Some even 
say he had an aversion to go to bed, and used to drink a 
bottle of champagne every night over his work, refreshing 
himself with a cold douche in the morning. Members of his 
immediate entourage have, on the other hand, assured the 
author that Alexander ii. was as abstemious as his unde 
and namesake, and drank Uttle besides water, his chronic 
asthma making it practically impossible for him to indulge 
with impimity in the pleasures of the table ; moreover, his 
aversion to going to bed is to be attributed to the same cause. 

We are inclined to the view that while the bibulous pro- 
cHvities of the Russian Grand Dukes have undoubtedly been 
considerably exaggerated, otherwise their constitutions must 
have broken down, the self-indulgence from which they 
cannot be entirely absolved was due to a variety of external 
circumstances which were quite sufiicient to account for 
their shortcomings without searching for hereditary pre- 
disposition. 

Our readers have seen how strictly Alexander ii. was 
brought up by his father, who tried to imbue his son with 
his own untiring energy. But Alexander's constitution 
was not equal to the strain ; he broke down, and retained 
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to the end that distaste for strenuous work which goes with 
the temperament of a dilettante and a dreamer. In Alex- 
ander II. there was a strange mixture of intellectual and 
physical indolence with a great power of doing routine 
work, work which did not require much effort. The repug- 
nance which he had acquired for Spartan severity, which 
manifested itself throughout his entire reign, even when 
he is supposed to have yielded to reactionary influences, 
tended to make of him an over-indulgent father. There 
seems little doubt that he spoilt his children. In later years 
it is to be feared he did not see enough of them. With an 
invalid mother and a father who had Uttle time to devote 
to family life, and, moreover, was rather inclined to inhabit 
the intellectual mountain-tops, and had an aversion to 
descending to the valleys of prosaic humdrum everyday 
life, the young Grand Dukes had perhaps less home influence 
than was good for them. But what must have affected 
them far more than the rarefied atmosphere of the palace, 
was the general tone of society at the time. For some 
inexplicable reason, the advent of Alexander 11. to the 
throne, the introduction of reforms, and the general liberal 
tendencies of the day seemed to have had the effect of 
acting as a relaxing influence on morals. With the removal 
of Nicholas i., his system also disappeared; that general 
feeling of restraint, that all-pervading military discipline, 
had its good as well as its bad qualities. It inspired the 
Court with a sense of duty, and made everybody feel the 
necessity of at least pretending to be virtuous and efficient. 
The Empress Alexandra also had instilled a purity and 
nobility of mind into her own set which had borne fruit 
in society generally. But with the death of Nicholas i. 
all these restraining influences were removed, especially as 
the Crimean War had seemed to prove that the military 
discipline of his regime had been but so much misplaced 
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energy. The public began to breathe more freely, hopes of 
freedom and dreams of social regeneration succeeded the 
old blind obedience and strict sense of duty. The modem 
spirit, with its religious scepticism, took the place of the old 
piety, some of it repulsively hypocritical, no doubt, and thus 
a general laxity of ideas, conduct, and morals set in which 
was bound to infect the young and ardent minds of the 
powerful giants whose lusty appetites were curbed by no 
chastening influences and met no rebuke. 

On the contrary, society went simply mad over these 
adorable young men. For St. Petersburg the bursting on 
the social firmament of four such luminaries of the first 
magnitude as the four eldest sons of the Emperor was a new 
sensation ; and hence they were run after, admired, spoilt, 
and had their heads completely turned. The wonder is that 
they were no worse than they were. That they were not 
patterns of all the virtues, and that notably one of their 
younger brothers had anti-social and criminal instincts to 
a degree that he could hardly be held responsible for his 
actions, and would have been placed in an asylum had he 
been a commoner, cannot be denied ; but that all the male- 
volent stories that have been circulated about them are true, 
is contrary to sound reason and common sense. The mis- 
chievous gossip-mongers of that time spared nobody and 
stopped at nothing ; they did rot even respect the purity 
and innocence of maidenhood; nor did they hesitate to 
attempt the wreck of the domestic peace and connubial bliss 
of an exalted couple, who fortunately refuted by the subse- 
quent happiness of their married lives the foul slanders 
that were then circulated ; which we regret to say were in- 
discreetly repeated by an irresponsible though able and 
genial Englishman, whose removal from St. Petersburg 
the Emperor justly demanded, and is recorded by Sir Horace 
Rumbold. 
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IN the small compass of a popular book it is impossible 
to do more than give brief sketches of the various 
phases of life of a great nation, and the numerous 
representatives of the elements which go to make up a 
G)urt. Peter the Great foimded the capital of the empire 
on a swamp, and Catherine ii. and her successors have 
attempted to erect a northern Athens on the same marshy 
plain. Literature and art seem, however, to cherish an 
irresistible preference for a dwelling upon the hills. Has 
not the prophet said, " How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace " ? and although Russia is a land of vast 
plains, the messengers of good tidings of sweetness and light 
have found a home on the seven hills on which Moscow, 
like Rome, is built. The rulers of Russia, encamped as 
conquerors in an alien capital, have rarely had time to 
encourage the arts that make for culture. They have 
generally been actuated by a laudable desire to promote 
learning and to patronise talent, but they invariably 
desired the men of intellect and parts, upon whom they 
were longing to shower their favours, to behave like good 
boys at school. The pedantic spirit of the German peda- 
gogue, wanting in sympathetic imagination, which ani- 
mated so many Russian rulers, distrusted the independent 
development and free evolution of the minds of their 
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subjects, for they had no confidence in them. The duty 
of the Russian people was to follow obediently the instruc- 
tions of their benevolent despots, who loved them as a 
father loved his children, and, like the stem parents of 
an older generation, manifested their affection in the 
severity of their chastisement. Moscow was, however, 
at a sufficient distance from the seat of power and the 
crater of Imperial wrath to form a nursery for the growth 
of independent thought. To the Imperial mind, and by 
that expression we do not necessarily mean the intellectual 
attitude of any particular Emperor, but rather the mental 
atmosphere of the Court, the people who dared to think 
otherwise than was considered correct, patriotic, and loyal 
appeared as further illustrations of the hopeless perversity 
of the Russian nation. They were ungrateful, insub- 
ordinate, and dangerous. Their critical and hostile attitude 
put them beyond the pale, and proved them to be unripe 
for free institutions ; and their nationalism was but a thin 
disguise for revolt. We do not propose to judge between 
the Court and the people, but, knowing as we must that 
the sympathy of the educated world has been entirely 
on the side of the children of light, and that the Court has 
been universaUy regarded as representing the party of 
obscurantism and reaction, it is only fair to say that their 
point of view has not been so entirely indefensible as has 
been represented. Even Milioutin and Tcherkassky did 
not trust the people, and yet the Emperor Nicholas 
tolerated the liberal ideas of a Joukoffski and befriended 
a Pushkin, who admitted with cynical frankness that he 
belonged to a party who had plotted against his Sovereign's 
life. It takes a genius to strike the happy mean between 
licence and Uberty, between wise government and tyrBn- 
nical oppression, and geniuses are rare. Whilst we may, 
therefore, retain our sympathy for the liberal thinkers 
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rightly struggling to be free, we should not unreservedly 
condemn the supporters of orderly government and the 
exponents of the prudent maxims of wise politicians. 
The misfortime in Russia has been that whilst the pro- 
gressives have so often appeared utterly wild and imprac- 
ticable, the purity of the motives of the Court party have 
frequently seemed as little above suspicion as the wisdom 
of their measures. 

These few explanatory sentences will suffice to indicate 
the difficult position in which the liberal arts were placed 
during the reigns of the descendants of Catherine 11. Art 
and literature require a liberal soil and an atmosphere of 
freedom for their development, hence they throve better 
in Russia when they foimd themselves at a distance from 
the capital. And yet, like the moth, which cannot keep 
away from the candle at which it is but too apt to singe 
its wings, the Russian men of culture felt themselves 
irresistibly drawn to St. Petersburg, where they just as 
inevitably offended the Court, and through one mischance 
or another came to some kind of grief. Scarcely a writer 
of any eminence has escaped this fate and failed to experi- 
ence the bitterness of exile and banishment, and even, in 
some cases, of imprisonment and transportation. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the unfavourable 
conditions of the time, the end of the reign of Nicholas i. 
and the reign of Alexander 11., a period which synchronises 
with our own Victorian era, was a period of remarkable 
intellectual activity in Russia as well, a period of awakening 
and renascence. With the emancipation of the serfs the 
Russian nation, which had been likened to a slumbering 
giant, and had been stretching its limbs and ominously 
yawning, suddenly woke up. 

One of the most luxuriant growths was manifested in a 
branch of intellectual and artistic activity, the existence 
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of which in Russia had hitherto been scarcely suspectea. 
It was by music that Russia first laid claim to, and 
commanded, the admiration of Europe. The names 
of Glinka, Rubinstein, and Tchaikovski, to mention only 
the most eminent, whilst representing purely national 
idiomatic music, have acquired universal celebrity. To 
say that these great musicians have felt the influence of 
neighbouring countries, and especially of Italy and Germany, 
is not to deny them originality or genius. When Shake- 
speare, Goethe, and Moli^e were plagiarists, and admitted 
it; when the evolution of Wagner, Berlioz, and Brahms 
can be distinctly traced, who will venture to demand 
absolute originality from any form of human endeavour ? 
The old saw, that there is nothing new under the sun, is 
especially true in regard to art, for absolute originality 
would cease to be artistic. Our conception of art is of 
necessity largely conventional, and it is only by slow and 
gradual stages that artistic innovations can be made accept- 
able to the general public. 

Glinka, saturated with Russian Church music, for 
which no scheme of notation has yet been found, and 
which is transmitted by tradition and taught by ear, 
produced a series of national operas, of which the Life 
for the Tzar is the best known, which were instantly recog- 
nised as breathing the Russian spirit, and have ever since 
retained their place as classics. It was the merit of 
Nicholas i. that he fostered the genius of Glinka, made 
him chief of the choir of the Imperial chapel, and gave 
him full liberty to travel. Glinka rewarded his Sovereign 
by taking up bodily the national melodies of the Russian 
peasant and converting them into masterpieces of harmony, 
such, for instance, as the marvellous Komarinski dance, 
which is one of the most brilliant of his masterpieces. 

Glinka died in 1857, ^ind Russia had to await the 
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advent of Anton Rubinstein, under wliose masterful 
guidance the St. Petersburg Conservatoire of Music became 
world famous, and the Mecca of students from even distant 
America. The work begun by Glinka, Rubinstein carried 
a step farther. He took the ordinary village songs, which 
are droned in a monotonous wail by choruses of peasant 
girls slowly moving in a circle or Khorovod, and which 
had hitherto been considered semi-barbaric survivals of 
the Tartar yoke, and composed them into beautiful 
romances, thrilling with passion, redolent of the soil. He 
succeeded in retaining all the national and idiomatic 
characteristics of these melodies, which he had discovered 
after piercing the thin disguise of the monotonous chaunt ; 
and he gave Russia such exquisite musical cameos as the 
Red Sarafan, for instance. 

It is impossible to overestimate the influence which 
these two great composers exercised over public opinion in 
Russia. They did more to help the Panslavist movement 
than all the writings of all the Khomiakoffs, Samarins, and 
Aksakoffs, for they went straight to the hearts of the people, 
and appealed to their intelligence through their sentiments 
and feelings. 

Rubinstein's Demon is a national opera which will live 
as long as the Russian language. To form a conception of 
its poetic grandeur is impossible, unless the piece has been 
heard perfectly staged and produced as it always is, in one of 
the Russian Opera-houses. 

From Rubinstein to Tchaikovski is but a step ; though 
the latter composer, a pronounced votary of Wagner, was 
in danger of neglecting the national spirit in his wonderful 
excursions into the higher music of the future. In his 
Eugene Oneguin, however, he has stood forth as a purely 
national musician. If Glinka and Rubinstein sunned their 
g^us in the capital, Tchaikovski exhibited a more truly 
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Slavonic and irreconcQable temperament. A foe to con* 
ventionality, he hated society. During his residence in 
Moscow he frequented ahnost exclusively the artistic 
family of one of Russia's merchant princes, and lived 
entirely for his art. 

In a brief sketch of Russian pictorial art in an intro- 
duction to a paper by Captain Tweddell, I.C.S., read in 1896 
at the Imperial Institute before the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, the statement was made that '' in Alexander n.'s 
time . . . there were not wanting Russian artists who went 
to Rome to study the masterpieces of Michael Angdo and 
Raphael, in order to produce Madonnas and sacred pictures 
inspired by the warmth of a Mediterranean sun. This ten- 
dency . . . has proved abortive. The vigorous nationalism 
of the Russian people rejected the allurements of the soft 
ItaUan skies, and has asserted the originality of the Slavonic 
type of mind. Byzantine art is to-day stronger than ever. 
. . . The chances of meretricious or conventional art have 
been extremely small in Russia . . . there has obviously 
been Uttle time for that development of cultural life, and 
those conventional conditions which have been evolved 
in France, England, Germany, and Italy by centuries of 
growth. . . . The highly-trained and cultured aristocracy 
has — certainly within this century — had no class between 
itself and the purely agricultural and artisan population. 
Consequently art, where it has found expression, has been 
a necessary emanation from some truly artistic tempera- 
ment, to whom the more sordid questions of income and the 
means of existence were generally secondary considerations, 
or it has been so strong an impulse as to make the artist 
wantonly throw to the winds such certain and fixed means 
of Uvelihood as he would in ordinary circumstances have 
sordidly sought, and to prefer starvation and uncertainty 
with culture to comfort and prosperity without." After 
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pointing out that in Russia painters have consequently, 
rather than paint portraits, preferred to convey on canvas 
ideas and emotions which perhaps they had no other means 
of expressing, the pamphleteering side of Russian art is 
emphasised. 

To imderstand this side of all Russian mental effort, it 
is necessary to remember that the country was going through 
a remarkable period of intellectual, political, and social 
transition, whilst its cultured representatives were pro- 
hibited by the prudential considerations of a distrustful 
governing clique from voicing their views, either on the 
platform or in the press. The consequence was that every 
form of intellectual endeavour was used as a vehicle for the 
expression of poUtical and social views. In England people 
do not care whether Shakespeare was a courtier or a radical, 
whether Sir Isaac Newton was sound on the question of 
taxation and representative government, whether Landseer 
was a Whig or a Tory, or whether Sir Frederick Treves is or 
is not a supporter of Woman Suffrage. But in Russia the 
author has known learned professors to dispute over the 
democratic tendencies of Robert Greene; and dramatic 
critics who were capable of detecting revolutionary maxims 
in the comedies of MoU^e, and of writing historical essays 
on the early stages of dramatic evolution in Europe which, 
while revealing an astounding and profound knowledge of 
the subject, were but poUtical pamphlets in disguise. In the 
Alexandrine period of Russian culture, people read between 
the lines ; they acclaimed Mendeleyeff not because he had, 
in conjunction with Newlands, made important discoveries 
in chemistry, but because of his national significance. He 
was the exponent of Panslavism as appUed to science. In 
the same way Botkin was admired, not for his researches 
into phthisis so much as because he had given medicine 
a national colour, and stood forth a Panslavist pathologist. 
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Of course, Russian painters succiunbed to this influence, 
and used their great talents to minister to the political 
necessities of the time. We find an Ivanoff mystically 
labouring for the popularisation of his Byzantine religious 
ideas, and producing sacred pictures which supplied un- 
suspected arenas for the contests of masked politicians. We 
see a Reypin, the Rembrandt and Titian of Russia, paint- 
ing genre pictures which are but so many political sermons ; 
and we have the ultra-reaUst, the sensational pictorial 
journalist, in Verestchaguin, that marvellous painter of 
snow, who was contemptuously indifferent to the means he 
employed, provided he could produce his sensation. A 
typical instance of this is his famous picture " Forgotten." 
When accompanying General Kaufmann in the Khiva 
Expedition, he made a nmnber of sketches from which he 
subsequently painted a series of pictures which he exhibited 
in Moscow, M. Polyakoff, the Russian railway king, lend 
ing his galleries for the purpose. The last of the series 
of pictures was entitled " Forgotten," and depicted a 
wounded Russian soldier lying at the bottom of a precipice 
while being devoured alive by eagles. The picture was 
intended to draw public attention to the way in which the 
private soldier was neglected by the great miUtary leaders, 
who were concerned only for their own glory, and cynically 
careless of the Uves of their men. To his great delight 
Verestchaguin succeeded in getting the Emperor to come 
to a private view of the exhibition prior to its being opened 
to the public. Alexander ii. brought Kaufmann with him 
and seemed to Uke the pictures very well, until he came 
to the last, when an angry flush illumined his countenance, 
and, turning to Kaufmann, he asked whether that picture 
represented a truthful incident which had really happened 
The (jeneral, without a moment's hesitation, assured his 
Sovereign that it was a pictorial lie, and that the incident 
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could not possibly have occurred. " And it is a poor 
daub besides," the Emperor rejoined scornfully, as he stalked 
out of the gallery without worth)nng the artist with a look. 
Verestchaguin was so enraged at the failure of his object 
that he threw himself on the offending picture and cut it 
into little pieces with his pocket-knife. The idea was, 
however, too good to be wasted, and some notion of the 
veracity and trustworthiness of the artist may be gathered 
from the fact that when a few years later he exhibited his 
works in London, he did not hesitate to repaint the picture, 
but he put the soldier in a red coat and called it an incident 
of the Afghan War. The English public recognised the 
sensationalism and bad taste, but did not pause to search for 
an ulterior meaning, and so once again the pamphlet on 
canvas missed its aim. His famous picture of the 
execution of the Tzaricides in a snowstorm is equally 
audacious. An eye-witness assures us that it did not snow 
but rained on that occasion. 

Some mention should here be made of Aivazovski, the 
Armenian marine painter, and his grand reproductions of 
Caucasian and Black Sea scenery. 

We have said that at this time the patrons of art were 
numerous, and the statement may excite some surprise in 
the minds of those who reflect that the impoverishment 
which the nobles had suffered through the emancipation 
of their serfs must have had a reflex action on artists. 
Curiously enough, however, the Crimean War and the 
emancipation were followed by a period of remarkable 
commercial prosperity. Everything in Russia began to 
boom, — railways were built, factories erected, oil and coal 
regions discovered, and a general impetus was given to 
every department of social activity. The wave of in- 
dustrialism, which, with a few intervals of depression, 

has been steadily increasing in volume and strength, and 
II. — II 
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is not likely to exhaust itself while the great natural 
resources of this vast and fabulously rich empire remain 
practically unexploited, gave rise, in those days of idealism, 
to a commercial patriotism which produced an entirely 
new race of men, namely, of generous and public-spirited 
merchants, — ^men like the brothers Tretyakoff, for instance, 
to mention one name only, who founded picture galleries, 
and purchased pictures by Russian painters. Space wiU 
not admit of our expatiating on the benefits conferred 
on Russia by this group of merchants, the mere mention 
of their names would fill a book ; but they have all left 
their mark and have understood the truth of the maxim 
that the possession of wealth is but a pubUc trust. In- 
deed, nowhere in the world has this idea received more 
earnest recognition than in Russia, where, until quite 
recently, every educated man assumed an involuntarily 
apologetic attitude towards what are invidiously described 
as the working classes. In Russia, however, the description 
was correct. The peasant worked that all the rest might lead 
lives of comparative self-indulgence. Every conscientious 
Russian when he met a peasant felt the silent rebuke 
of the worker's toil-worn frame. The sufferings of cen- 
turies, borne in silence and resignation, seemed to be crying 
aloud for reparation and atonement, and hence every 
wealthy man regarded himself more or less as a thief 
who had robbed these poor people. It was unnecessary 
for communists to proclaim in Russia, " le capital c*est 
Ic vol** \ most wealthy Russians were only too well aware 
of the methods by which they had obtained their wealth, 
although they might not all have been equally ready to 
make reparation. 

This somewhat morbid introspective note, this sense 
of personal unworthiness, which seems to be ever present 
in the Russian mind, will be found most clearly and un- 
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mistakably expressed, where we should naturally look for 
it, in the literature of the period. 

Nobody has more tersely epitomised the frame of mind 
of educated Russians than the novelist Dostoyeffski, who, 
in a speech at the unveiling of the Pushkin Memorial, 
had the audacity to predict a glorious future of world 
conquest to the Russian people. Seeing his remarks 
received with incredulity, he exclaimed : " What though 
we are to-day poor and needy, was not Christ bom in a 
stable ? " 

It is impossible to convey in fewer words the Russian 
point of view, nor could volumes of the most eloquent 
writing make it more vivid. That phrase gives us at once 
the extreme, the painful humility with which the Russian 
regarded himself and his country at the time we are writing 
of, and in the same breath the boundless temerity of his 
hopes and ultimate ambitions. 

Tourguenieff, notwithstanding his great services to 
his country in the cause of emancipation, was placed on a 
lower plane than Tolstoy in popular estimation, simply 
for the reason that the latter was a propagandist first 
and an artist afterwards, whibt Tourguenieff's strictly 
impartial and objective method was considered to betray 
a lack of patriotism and a contempt for his own people. 
An author who dared to tell the youth of Russia of that 
time, whether Panslavists or Nihilists, that they were so 
many impracticable dreamers, who did not really know 
what they wanted, and who would do far better to steep 
their minds in the lore of the West and profit by the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries of evolution before they 
ventured to formulate ideas of their own, ran the risk of 
being stoned, and indeed this fate very nearly befell the 
greatest literary artist that Russia has ever produced. 
Events have fully justified Tourguenieff 's counseb, and 
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have shown that the cold douches he so unsparingly 
applied to the hare-brained and often but half-educated 
young enthusiasts of his time were the most merciful 
treatment that could be meted out to them, and would 
have saved his country much bloodshed and distress had 
they been heeded. 

The public, however, very naturally, perhaps, preferred 
to listen to the voice of Coimt Leo Tolstoy, who took 
himself and his coimtry seriously and has never allowed 
his patriotism to remain in doubt. Even during the later 
phases of his intellectual experiences, when he has theo- 
retically sunk all national sentiment in the general feeUng 
of love and brotherhood of all humanity, we seem to be 
able to detect in him a subconscious gratitude for being a 
Russian, and for having a share in that breadth of character 
and lovable spirit which his countrymen have come to 
regard as their own peculiar Slavonic heritage. When 
Tolstoy forsook the wicked ways of the world and for- 
swore society he did not consider, in spite of his demmcia- 
tion of the narrow and selfish patriotism which made 
wars possible, that he was doing anything incongruous in 
donning the picturesque national costume of the Russian 
peasant. On the contrary, he thought that, whilst emulat- 
ing the Christian virtues of humility and charity for which 
the Russian peasant is believed by his countr3anen to be 
specially and racially distinguished, it was only appropriate 
that he should also assume the garments of the Christian, 
for in the Russian language the word for peasant and for 
Christian is the same, so conscious were the other members 
of the body politic that they had no vestige of a right 
to lay claim to that title. In the days of serfdom the 
Christians or peasants, when spoken of in a proprietary 
sense, were invariably described as " souls," and a country 
gentleman's wealth was gauged, not by his revenues, but 
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by the number of " souls " he owned. Of his own soul it 
is to be feared he took but little stock. 

Although Tolstoy and Tourguenieff have been con- 
fronted with each other very much, as the Germans at one 
time opposed the patriotic and subjective Schiller to the 
cosmopolitan and objective Goethe, these two Russian 
writers have really a great deal in common, and are both 
distinctly and peculiarly national in tone and feeling. 
Nowhere does this come out more strongly than in those 
passages in their works in which reference to the 
Russian Court is made. Both writers cherish for the 
artificial exotic and hot-house culture of this aro- 
matic region, this Europe under glass, a hearty 
Olympian contempt. Tourguenieff's rapier-like wit is 
more subtle in its satire, whilst Tolstoy applies the 
bludgeon, and makes his hero in Anna Karenina say that 
at their best royal princes are but very well groomed 
animals. 

If the giants assumed this attitude, what must have 
been the tone among the minor writers, the poetasters 
and the satirists ? The following pleasing story of Alex- 
ander II., related by Augustus Hare, shows that the exotic 
Emperors could revenge themselves by truly cultured 
means. " A yoimg poet," says Hare, " had written a 
most scurrilous poem, in which he had described and 
libelled not only the Empress, but also all the Grand Dukes 
and Duchesses. Someone, the censor of the press, went 
and told the Empress. ' The man had better be sent off 
to Siberia at once,' he said ; ' it is no case for delay.' ' Oh 
no,' said the Empress ; ' wait a little, but tell the man I 
desire to see him at six o'clock to-morrow evening.' " 
Hare goes on to describe the emotions of the young poet 
as he proceeded to the palace, and conjured up the terrible 
fate in store for him. He " was shown through all the 
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grand state-rooms, one after another, without seeing 
anyone, till at last he arrived at a small commonplace 
room at the end of them all, where there was a single table 
with a lamp upon it, and here he saw the Empress, the 
Emperor, and all the Grand Dukes and Duchesses whom 
he had mentioned in his poem. ' How do you do, sir ? ' 
said the Emperor. ' I hear you have written a most 
beautiful poem, and I have sent for you that you may 
read it aloud to us yourself, and I have invited all the Grand 
Dukes and Duchesses to come, that they may have the 
pleasure of hearing you.' " 

All protestations were unavailing, the young poet had 
to go through the ordeal, on the termination of which 
Hare makes the Empress say : " I do not think he will 
write any more verses about us again. He need not go 
to Siberia just yet." 

The most biting satirist of the period was the famous 
Stchedryn, some of whose quaint skits have been trans- 
lated into English. This writer, whose humour resembles 
that of Swift, is, however, too polished in his wit ever to 
be coarse or offensive. His satires are directed against the 
political conditions of the time, and are mostly exquisitely 
delicate. For the purposes of his satire he invented a 
fictitious country called Potchekhonya, in which, as he 
said, the miraculous was always happening, and there was 
no sense of security or permanence, " the profits of mer- 
chants being written with pitchforks in water." He 
describes in one of his sketches how two young men living 
in St. Petersburg strive to be loyal, and how, in their 
anxiety to avoid doing anything that might give offence, 
they practically place themselves under police sur- 
veillance. They find gradually, however, that they are 
compelled to abandon every intellectual pursuit and 
occupation before they can succeed in earning the praise 
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of the police, and they finally acquire a title to patriotism 
and loyalty by leading a life of drunkenness and debauchery. 
Equally quaint is the story of the sheep which dreamed 
dreams instead of following the example given by all other 
sheep from time immemorial, of simply growing wool for 
the purpose of being shorn. 

The popular poet of this period was Nekrassoff, who had 
the audacity to write a sort of Canterbury Tales entitled 
Who lives happily in Russia? in the semi-doggerel metre 
of the national popular legends. This melancholy, mono- 
tonous sing-song is particularly well adapted to be the 
vehicle of the troubles and misfortunes inseparable from 
the various walks of life in the days about which he 
was writing. 

Attempts have been .made to translate these verses, 
but it is impossible to reproduce the metre, which, more- 
over, would convey no idea to the English reader. The 
best EngUsh version is without doubt the translation by 
Mr. Leo Wiener, published in the Proceedings of the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society, No. 25, 1899. After describing 
how seven peasants happened to meet on a country road, 
and whence they came, the poem proceeds : 

They met and quarrelled straight away, ! 

"Who lives in Russia happily. 
And to his heart's content ? " 



»» 



Rom4n declared — "The landowner," 

Demy^n declared — "The bureaucrat,' 

Lookk declared — " The priest " ; 

"The merchant with his goodly paunch," 

The Goobin brothers both declared, 

IvAn and Mitrodor. 

But old Pakhom looked gloomily 

Upon the ground, and said at last : 

"The gentleman of noble birth, 

The Minister of the Emperor," 

While Ptov declared : " The Tzar." 
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Moojiks are stubborn like the ox, * 

Let any nonsense fill their heads^ 

You cannot pound it out of them, — 

Each one sticks to his mind. 

They started such a loud dispute 

That all the passers-by averred 

They must have found a treasure trove. 

The fuss is — to divide. 

The peasants then meet representatives of the various 
classes referred to, all of whom are unhappy. The poet 
did not live to complete the woik. 

We regret to say that we have left ourselves no space 
for the dramatists and their interpreters of both sexes. 
Among the former Ostrovski stands pre-eminent as the 
inimitable writer of contemporary light comedy and farce. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR 

UNTIL quite recently the average Englishman has 
had an exaggerated opinion of the superhuman^ 
nay fiendish, ingenuity of Russian diplomacy. 
While we have been blind to the growth of our own Indian 
Empire, we have regarded the gradual expansion of Russia 
as the result of a carefully thought-out, long-premeditated 
plan from which no promises or treaties could possibly 
deter her, and which she was carrying through with 
Machiavelian duplicity in face of the most solemn declara- 
tions to the contrary. Russia was the champion liar of 
Europe, with assurances of peace, goodwill, and the most 
noble and imselfish sentiments on her smiling lips, which 
vainly strove to conceal a black and desperately wicked 
heart, relentless in her determination to pursue the objects 
dearest to her, for whom obstacles existed but to be over- 
come, and conscience, principles, honour, and scruples 
were merely figments of the imagination wherewith to 
dazzle and bewilder less astute opponents. In our opinion 
we have invariably played the part of the simple and in- 
genuous countryman on a visit to town, whilst Russia has 
been the swell-mobsman trying to make us the dupe of 
confidence tricks, and generally with success. 

This point of view can scarcely be described as com- 
plimentary to ourselves; it savoiurs of the narrowness of 

the country yokel who suspects every stranger of roguery 
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and rascality, and has so little confidence in his own ability 
that he beUeves himself the easy prey of every accom- 
plished town-bred swindler. It is the point of view of 
nearly every comitry in its dealings with other countries. 
The student of German and Russian history will find that 
the native historians invariably regard their neighbours as 
the black sheep, and represent their own coimtries as inno- 
cent lambs. The French view of Napoleon, the Prussian 
view of Frederick the Great, are instructive to the foreign 
reader. 

Far be it from us to desire to emulate that section of 
British public opinion which seems to have made " Our 
country's enemies, be they right or wrong ! " its watchword, 
yet we would venture to suggest that possibly there are 
two sides even to the question of Russian duplicity, and 
that we as a nation would probably have trusted Russia 
more had we had greater confidence in ourselves. We 
would assuredly have felt less Mervousness, as it was the 
fashion to call it at the time when Russian expansion in 
Central Asia seemed to threaten to embroil us in a long 
and difficult war, had we but thought ourselves a little 
stronger. As it was, the popular imagination painted 
England as a small David who, in self-defence and very 
much against his inclination, might find himself at any 
moment called upon to fight the Russian Goliath. 

As the late Marquis of Dufferin was fond of maintaining, 
English diplomacy was always handicapped by the known 
inadequacy and unpreparedness of her military resources. 
In the rough and tumble of the playground of Dame 
Europa's school a confession of weakness is a tempting 
appeal to the cupidity of the strong. 

While Russia has perhaps occasionally erred by not 
taking us sufficiently seriously, and has even gone so far 
in one or two instances as to build mendacious bridges 
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supported by misrepresentations for us to retreat over 
gracefully, in order to save our face, it is going too far to 
attribute to her a prescient, conscious, and consistent plan 
of conquest and expansion. 

The growth of Russia has been as natural^ as inevitable, 
and as involuntary as the growth of our own colonial empire. 
Just as our own historians have found fault with the 
blindness of our statesmen, so have there not been wanting 
Russian writers of every shade of opinion to blame their 
Government for its supineness, for the absence of plan and 
method in its foreign policy, for the ease with which it has 
allowed itself to be duped by others, and the docility with 
which it has obeyed the behests of far weaker but much 
more astute Powers. 

The rulers of Russia, during the last centmy at least, 
fully aUve to the difficulty of governing their already un- 
wieldy empire, in which the distances are so great and the 
population is so sparse, looked upon any increase of territory 
as a source of further embarrassment. Let us not forget 
that while these rulers were German in their S5anpathies, 
and consequently leaned towards the more highly cultured 
alien provinces of the Baltic, the Russian nation, which was 
awakening to a consciousness of its own individual entity, 
seeing itself threatened with extinction by the levelling 
influences of Western culture, strove by every means in its 
power to resist the invader and to preserve its national life. 
The irony of the situation lay in the fact that while the 
Emperors of Russia, who could not disabuse their minds 
of the idea that their subjects were untutored barbarians, 
distrusted this national movement, they had to pretend to 
give it their sympathy. An Emperor of Russia, much as 
he might secretly despise, could not afford to be openly a 
traitor to his country. If the autocrat be the emblem, the 
personification as it were of the nation, he must of necessity 
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also be the source of patriotism. An unpatriotic paternal 
government is a contradiction in terms. Hence the 
Emperors of Russia have on occasion found themselves 
powerless to stem the torrent of nationalism, and prevent 
its overflowing adjacent countries. 

We have seen how sensibly Lord Augustus Loftus 
explained the expansion of the Empire in Central Asia, 
where ambitious Generals, lusting for glory, and the emolu- 
ments and distinctions which such glory entails, could with 
difficulty be held in check, and occasionally broke loose. 
The same thing had happened before. Siberia and the 
Caucasus had swallowed lives and treasures, and had been 
conquered in a similar manner. When the acquisition of 
these various white elephants had become accomplished 
facts, the glorious deeds had to be suitably rewarded, and the 
gallantry of Russia's victorious armies used as fiuiher 
means of inflaming the imagination of patriots and keeping 
aUght the smouldering embers of popular loyalty. 

The Russo-Turkish War is an illustration of the dis- 
astrous consequences of opening the floodgates of national 
enthusiasm, and shows how difficult it is for an autocratic 
monarch to resist this national impulse when the ball has 
once been set rolling. 

Lord Beaconsfield stated in public that Russia was at 
that time covered by a network of secret societies who were 
all working together for the disintegration of Turkey. For 
popular purposes this statement was sufficiently accurate 
to require no contradiction, although the ostensible and 
real instigation did not emanate from secret societies, but 
came from Slavonic Committees and branches of the Red 
Cross Society, which were openly organised ail over Russia, 
and spread their propaganda without any attempt at secrecy 
or concealment. Underneath the loyal Slavonic movement, 
however, beside, and in the majority of cases unknown to 
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it even, there existed another political movement engineered 
by the revolutionary secret societies. The revolutionary 
party, animated by the idea that it would be illogical to go to 
war in order to bestow poUtical freedom on another coimtry 
like Bulgaria whilst denying it to Russia itself, made the 
mistake which all revolutionary parties invariably make, 
of assmning human nature to be logical. It is a very fortun- 
ate thing for the world generally that human nature is 
so constituted as to prevent the carrying out of any system 
or idea to its full extreme logical extent. We are not pre- 
pared to say whether in this particular case the lack of 
imagination of the autocracy, which prevented it from 
seeing the logical consequence of the war for the liberation 
of the Slavs from the Turkish yoke, was fortunate or not, 
but that the ruling Powers were plimged into that war with 
their eyes shut is beyond dispute. • 1 

The veteran Prince P. A. Vyazemski,writing to a near rela- 
tion concerning the Panslavonic agitation before the war, 
says : " All that is being done in the Eastern question is an 
absolute and head-breaking nightmare. The Government is 
not to be seen or heard of ; in its place X and Y & Co. fill the 
stage. They dispose of the fate of Russia and Europe. If the 
Government is on their side, then they are doing too Uttle ; 
if against them, then immeasurably too much. There is 
no political Jlgnity, no political honesty, no common sense 
in all this. All the sluices have been pulled up, and the 
torrent is surging and pouring itself out in every direction ; 
many things will be flooded and drowned. The Govern- 
ment should not allow itself to be carried away by senti- 
mental exaltation, but should adhere to principles. Without 
principles the Government is playing a game of blind man's 
buff, and I do not beUeve in the depth and consciousness 
of the present national movement. The people cannot 
desire war, but by thoughtlessness may precipitate one. 
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A war at present may not only be an evil, it may be 
om- ruin. We may find ourselves driven to national bank- 
ruptcy. We have not, like the French, milliards in our 
waistcoat pocket, to say nothing of the other ill effects of a 
war. ... To see Russia in the hands of X and Y is terrify- 
ing and sad. The Government is not visible behind them, 
but silence means consent. Consequently the Government 
is silently backing this pohtical anarchy, and may have to 
pay dearly for it. . . . The Servians are good too ! Russia 
threw off the Tartar yoke, and later, that of Napoleon, by 
itself, and did not go whining and praying for help from 
our neighbours. Must we really suffer in body and sacrifice 
our blood and possibly our future well-being in order that 
the Servians may flourish ? Servians — for the Servians, 
and Russians — for Russians. It is indeed our chief mistake 
and folly that we consider ourselves more Slav than Russian. 
Russian blood is with us a secondary consideration. Pan- 
slavism the first. Religion has nothing to do with the case. 
The French were also the co-reUgionists of the Poles. But 
what did we say when the French took the part of the 
mutinous Poles ? A religious war is worse than any other 
war, and is an anomaly, an anachronism in our times. The 
Turks are not to blame that God created them Mahomedans, 
and yet they are expected to possess Christian, evangelic 
virtues. It is absurd. Turn them out of Europe if you can, 
or baptize them if you know how ; if not, leave them and 
the Eastern question in peace. The Eastern question is 
easy to raise, and we are very fond of raising it ; but do not 
know how to put it on its legs, and make it walk properly. 
When Napoleon in. raised the Italian question he raised 
an army of two hundred thousand men at the same time, 
and defeated and routed Austria. 

" But we annoy and worry Turkey quite unconscionably 
with X and Y, and with the despatch of medical comforts 
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to the accompaniment of drums, champagne, and various 
yells, almost dancing a war-dance. All this is unworthy 
of the dignity of Russia. . . . The Society for Befriending 
the Wounded is much to blame. They have turned a 
Christian and evangeUc act into an engine of war. They 
turned the cross of the Saviour into a gim, and they are 
shooting from the cross. All this is wrong, unprincipled, 
and simply dishonest. And why are they beating the 
alarum and making all this row ? For what reason have 
they unmuzzled the press and let loose these bands of 
adventurers ? And for what reason, if we are not careful, 
is the whole of Europe to be set on fire and a universal 
war to burst out ? Can they really believe that Russia 
will be strengthened by the aid of these rebellious Slavonic 
tribes ? Not a bit ; on the contrary. We shall only 
perpetuate and fortify the ill-will and ingratitude of our 
neighbour, whom we have raised up and placed on his 
legs. It is grand, it is beautiful, to create ingratitude I 
so says the poet, but practical politics are different. It 
is better to have next us a weak Turkey, old and rotten, 
than a young, powerful, and democratic Slavonia which 
will dread but never love us. And when have the Slavs 
been of any benefit to us ? For them Russia is a milch 
cow, and nothing more. All their sympathies are directed 
towards the West. Yet we allow ourselves to be milked 
to the blood. . . . Preserve my letter. I should like 
posterity to know that a few sober voices were still to be 
heard in drunken Russia." 

Prince Vyazemski's letter was ' prophetic, but the 
movement which, as Tatistcheff truly^'said,! had even 
attained to the steps of the throne, was too strong to be 
stopped, besides, the leading personages showed no dis- 
position to do so. Russia was driven almost irresistibly 
into a war which narrowly escaped being a serious 
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disaster, and can at best be described as but a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

This is not the place in which to recapitulate the 
remarkable circulars of Prince Gortchakoff , reading between 
the lines of which it is easy to see that he correctly gauged 
the true reason for the hostiUty of Great Britain, and 
attributed our support of Turkey to our want of con- 
fidence in our own abiUty to stem the tide of Russian 
expansion. It is terrible to reflect how much misery 
and human suffering, how many Uves might have been 
spared had we, as a nation, been organised for war like 
other European countries. But we were not taken seri- 
ously, we were powerless to prevent bloodshed, and it was 
not until we saw the Russian troops at the gates of Con- 
stantinople that we summoned up sufficient resolution 
to make our meaning immistakable ; at a cost to the 
Beaconsfleld administration of no less than two Cabinet 
Ministers. Gortchakoff's famous despatch to Count 
Shouvaloff, dated 3rd November 1876, was followed by 
the celebrated speech of DisraeU at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet at the Guildhall on the 9th. On that very day 
the Emperor arrived in Moscow, and two days later he 
replied in that historic ancient capital of Russia to the 
minatory words of the British Premier in an eloquent 
address to a deputation of nobles and members of the 
municipality ; in the course of which he said that Turkey, 
in'obedience to his demands, had put an end to the butchery 
in Servia and Montenegro, and he annoimced the approach- 
ing conference of the Powers in Constantinople. He con- 
cludedj^his address with the following statement : " I 
desire earnestly that this conference may bring about a 
general J agreement. If, however, this should not be 
brought about, and I find that we shall be unable to obtain 
such guarantees as to ensure the carrying out of what we 
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have a right to demand of the Porte, then I have the firm 
intention of acting independently, and am convinced, in 
that case, that the whole of Russia will respond to my 
call, should I deem it necessary and should the honour of 
Russia demand it. I am equally confident that Moscow 
will, as ever, show an example. May God help us to fulfil 
our sacred mission ! " 

This address made a tremendous sensation all over 
Russia. It had leaked out that the words were not those 
which had been carefully chosen for him by the Emperor's 
Chancellor, but that Alexander's eloquence had refused 
to be confined within the framework of the well-measured 
diplomatic sentences of the astute Gortchakoff, and had 
burst out, spontaneous and untrammelled. 

Aksakoff, at the meeting of the Slav Committee of 
Moscow, insisted that the Emperor had voiced the spirit 
of history ; he had spoken like the successor of the Tzars ; 
like the successor of Ivan iii., who had taken over the 
arms of Byzantium from the Paleologues and quartered 
them with those of Muscovy ; like the descendant of Peter 
and Catherine ; like the crowned guardian of ancient 
traditions, and of the continuity of Russia's historical 
covenant. 

In the meantime the Russian army, the mobilisation 
of which had already been decreed, was being concen- 
trated at Kishinefl; and notwithstanding the pending 
conference, the abortiveness of which everyone seemed to 
foresee, the nation prepared for war. 

Bismarck practically promised to see that Europe 

should keep the ring, and proclaimed that the Eastern 

question was not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 

Grenadier; for, dear as Russia was to him, his skin was 

dearer to him still, and more important than his shirt, 

thus cynically revealing the mainspring of his foreign 
II. — I a 
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policy, and seeking the salvation of his country in the 
weakness of her neighbours. 

Curiously enough, although Lord Beaconsfield was 
given the sobriquet of " Beastly fiend " by the versatile 
and linguistic members of Russian society, with " whom 
British interests " passed into a proverb, and who main- 
tained that the British people were capable of discovering 
interests even in the moon, the bitterness of the Russian 
Court was more particularly directed against Austria, 
where the attitude of Count Andrassy had stiffened the 
opposition of Great Britain. 

Despite the fact that the cafi chatUants of Russia 
resounded with a ditty containing a couplet to the effect 
that when the singer was Prince of Arcady he journeyed 
to England, where he ceased to be a Christian and assisted 
the Bashi-Basooks, the Russian people showed no ani- 
mosity to EngUsh residents, but, on the contrary, treated 
them with a friendly though chaflftng good-humour. It 
was for Austria that they treasured all their hate, — ^un- 
grateful, faithless Austria, whom Nicholas i. had be- 
friended, for the integrity of which Russia had spent 
blood and treasure, and which had twice betrayed her. 

The Russian field forces were organised very much on 
the lines of the German armies of 1870. Grand Dukes 
were the nominal leaders. In the Caucasus the command 
was given to the Grand Duke Michael, in Europe to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. Both these members of the Imperial 
family were given Chiefs of the Staff ; in Asia Minor, Loris 
Melikoff provided the brains of the army, in Europe the 
Russian Moltke was General Nepokoytchinski. As this 
was to be a sort of Slavonic Holy War, it was not meet 
that German names should figure amongst the leaders. 
Todleben, that experienced General who had invented a 
new S3^tem of fortification which Osman Pasha was to 
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use with such effect against the defenders of Sebastopol, 
and which the Belgian General Brialmont had perfected, 
was left at home ; his name and nationality might pre- 
judice the cause. The heir-apparent, that rough diamond 
of Panslavism, was given an army which operated on the 
Lom. Tradition has it that special precautions were 
taken to prevent his suffering harsh treatment at the 
hands of the Turkish General who was opposed to him, 
and whose alien race, it is whispered, did not conduce to 
steeling his heart against the dictates of his pocket and the 
persuasive influences of Russian gold. 

The war did not open auspiciously. The state of the 
Danube did not permit of a crossing before the month of 
June was nearly over. In the meantime the Emperor 
had visited Prince Charles of Roumania at Bucharest and 
exchanged with him the usual courtesies, the latter flatter- 
ing the Russian people in the person of their autocrat in 
flowery language that had quite an Oriental ring. There 
was some danger of losing the Commander-in-Chief at the 
very commencement of the operations. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who was a noted gourmet, swallowed a chicken- 
bone, which stuck in his throat, and for some days his life 
was in jeopardy. But the Russian army was spared a 
calamity, which would have cast a gloom over the war 
from the start. 

The Russo-Turkish War has been so much written 
about, and has been so ably described by eminent British 
and American War Correspondents, that we do not propose 
to enter into its details. At one time it certainly looked 
as though the Slavonic cause and the big battalions were on 
the losing side, and the stand made by Osman Pasha at 
Plevna appeared to have paralysed the entire Russian 
army. It was here that the remarkable mediaeval figure 
of Skobeleff first drew the limelight upon it. The son of 
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a General who was at the same tune a courtier, connected 
by marriage with one of the oldest princely families in 
Russia, the brother-in-law of the Duke of Leuchtenburg, 
and in this way a distant connection of the Imperial family 
itself, the brilliant and dashing young officer had been a 
thorn in the flesh of the Court and of his father ever since 
he had attained man's estate. After a life of extravagance 
and dissipation he married in order to get his father to pay 
his debts, but deserted his beautiful wife at the church 
door and volimteered for active service in Central Asia, 
where he rapidly gained distinction and promotion. At 
the outbreak of the war he was one of Russia's youngest 
Generals. On his breast he proudly bore the St. George's 
Cross for valour, similar to our Victoria Cross; but his 
constitution was already undermined by the extraordinary 
life he had led. The traditions of the Russian army have 
undergone but little change, and the Japanese War showed 
that the Skobeleff legend had survived. Personally brave, 
heroic, and magnificent, the Russian officer is as splendid 
in his vices as in his manly qualities ; imfortimately he 
is stiU too mediaeval. The modem officer is expected to 
be a student as well as a soldier ; and if he wishes to lead 
his troops to victory, he must combine the application of 
a German professor with the virtues of an anchorite and 
the physique of a Hercules. In Central Asia, Skobeleff 
had earned himself the nickname of St. Wassail-the-Martyr 
(Koutila-Mootchennik), and on his arrival on the Danube 
he was greeted with something akin to contempt. During 
the three days' assault at Plevna according to a cautious 
estimate he sacrificed the lives of at least 15,000 men. 
This carnage is said, by his friend and biographer, Nemire- 
vitch Dantchenko, to have completely unmanned him; 
he went to Bucharest and there recuperated in his usual 
manner, returning to the army with renewed vigour to 
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cover himself with glory on the Shipka Pass, and to lead 
his victorious troops to the very walls of Constantinople. 
He paid many visits to that famous capital of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and is said to have deeply regretted the 
stem prohibition which alone prevented him from taking 
it. Skobeleff might possibly have succeeded in taking 
Plevna by storm if he had been allowed to keep on sacrific- 
ing his troops. But his methods of war, as well as those 
of his private life, were too extravagant, and so Todleben, 
the despised, had to be sent for to invest the place. What- 
ever may be said about Skobeleff's indifference to human 
life, he certainly put a new spirit into the Russian army. 
With his storming of Plevna it may be said that a tiew 
turn was given to the war ; his energy was contagious ; he 
was the sworn foe of the lackadaisical supineness which 
seemed to have taken possession of the Russian leaders, and 
he was at least as reckless of his own life as he was of that 
of his troops. Whatever might have been said of others, 
he could not be accused of conducting military operations 
from a safe distance by wire behind a bottle of champagne. 
Indeed, the opinion is growing that Skobeleff's many faults 
were amply atoned for by his great ability and merits; 
the misfortune is that his faults and vices have been 
found more easy to copy than his undoubted military 
virtues. 

The Emperor himself accompanied his troops, sharing 
their hardships and encouraging them by his presence. 
He abstained from all interference in the conduct of the 
campaign, although he allowed his voice to be heard at 
the Councils of War ; but he was indefatigable in visiting 
the sick and wounded, inspecting the hospitals, and watch- 
ing over their comforts, while he personally inhabited a 
miserable hut and led a life of Spartan simplicity. The 
rigours of the campaign were more severe than we at this 
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distance of time can quite imagine. The men were badly 
clad and badly fed ; their boots were made of paper, and 
plaster of Paris was in their bread ; in the biting cold of 
the Balkan Mountain ranges they were often unprovided 
with warm clothing. Skobelefi actually purchased fur 
coats for his men out of his own private means, much 
to his father's disgust. The inevitable inquiries which 
followed the war revealed a state of corruption and an 
amount of swindhng in connection with the contracts for 
the various supplies that was simply incredible. Several 
members of the Impenal family fell into disgrace in con- 
nection with these revelations, and were even put under 
arrest. The Emperor did not escape the hardships of 
the campaign, and laid the seeds of that ill-health which 
would have carried him of[ had the assassins who killed him 
but had the patience to wait. With his health shattered 
by dysentery, catarrh, ague, and asthma, the Emperor 
returned to his capital an altered man, heartbroken at the 
loss of human life and at the suffering he had witnessed. 
When his armies stood at the gates of Constantinople it 
is said that his nerve forsook him, and that he could not 
summon up courage to break his word and to allow his 
troops to enter the Turkish capital in the face of Europe. 
For this his people could not forgive him. The Russians, 
who did not want to take Constantinople, nevertheless 
desired to show the world that they had possessed it. 

From Constantinople, Russia could have dictated terms 
of peace which, Russians think, Europe would have been 
obliged to recognise. As it is, they maintain that they 
were deprived of the fruits of victory. This view is of 
coiurse not shared by the leading diplomatists of Europe. 
It is doubtful whether the Powers could have allowed 
Russia to have carried away more trophies than she did ; 
but that she made the worst possible use of such advantages 
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as she obtained is beyond dispute. She treated Bulgaria 
as a conquered country, and alienated her population by her 
barbaric methods of government. The Bulgarians discovered 
that they had exchanged King Log for King Stork, and 
that the finger of Russia was thicker than the loins of 
Turkey. By appointing Prince Tcherkassky, the liberal 
Panslavist and friend and collaborator of Milioutin, civil 
administrator, the Emperor was supposed to have selected 
the ideal man for the post ; but the Prince's method of 
carrying the blessings of Panslavism into the Balkan 
States was an3rthing but conciliatory. The Bulgarians 
were taught with the knout to love their deliverer, and 
the native peasantry preferred being shot by the Turks 
to being flogged by the Russians. Of the Roumanians 
and Servians it is needless to speak. The political inepti- 
tude of Russian statesmen has filled the Balkan Peninsula 
with enemies of Russia. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
ASSASSINATION 

ALEXANDER II. was the first Russian Emperor whom 
the street assassin ventured to attack. For Russian 
Emperors to be the victims of palace revolutions had 
been common enough. Ivan vi., Peter iii., and Paul had all 
been murdered by their courtiers. But the common people 
venerated their Tzars, and would not publicly raise their 
hands against the Lord's anointed. But Alexander ii., the 
liberator, who conferred more solid benefits on his subjects 
than any of his predecessors, was the object of so many 
attempts on his Ufe, that space does not permit of our 
enumerating them all. His first would-be assassins were 
Poles, one of these actually selecting Paris as the scene of his 
exploit. On this occasion, when the two Emperors, Napoleon 
and Alexander, accompanied by the then King of Prussia, 
were driving through the Champs Elys6es, it is reported 
that the sovereigns contended amongst themselves for the 
honour of being the target of the miscreant. Napoleon 
smilingly claimed the bullet as intended for himself, William 
was equally insistent that he was its object, but Alexander 
did not yield in politeness to his irnde or his host. He had 
but recently been the victim of a similar attempt in his 
own capital. It was on the occasion of the visit of the 
King of Prussia and his nephew to Paris that a story of 
their rencontre with a French bourgeois is told. The two 

potentates, anxious to enjoy Paris life as ordinary citizens, 
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escaped one evening from their suites and visited one of the 
cafi chantatUs for which Paris was at that time particularly 
famous. Getting into conversation with a garrulous French- 
man, they discussed with him every topical question of the 
day, notably German and Russian politics, and were very 
much amused by the confident manner in which he set them 
right on subjects they had every reason to believe them- 
selves to be particularly well informed about. When the 
Frenchman rose he said he had been so much impressed with 
the general information of his chance acquaintances that 
he asked them whom he might have had the pleasure of 
conversing with. The older monarch replied : " Oh I I am 
the King of Prussia," and his companion added carelessly 
that he was the Emperor of Russia. The Frenchman 
betrayed no sign of astonishment, but with the gravity 
which became so historic an occasion, bowed profoundly 
and rejoined : " And I am the Grand Mogul ! " 

After having been vainly and repeatedly shot at by 
Polish patriots, the Emperor became the frequent object of 
abortive attempts by revolutionary fanatics. He invariably 
showed on these occasions a sublime courage which has 
been attributed to his fatalism. Indeed, he used to say 
that he did not believe that his hour had yet come, but that 
when he was destined to die no human protective measures 
could save him ; in the meantime, he was equally convinced 
that Providence would permit no impious hand to hasten 
his death. He certainly appeared to bear a charmed life. 
One of the most remarkable examples of his many almost 
miraculous escapes, was that afforded by the attempt of 
Solovieff. As the Emperor was taking his usual morning 
walk, and was turning the comer of his palace in order 
to proceed along the quay towards the Summer Garden, 
he was greeted by bullets, fired in rapid succession, point- 
blank at his chest, and at a distance 01 but a few feet, by a 
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solitary wa3rfarer. The street was deserted, nobody was in 
sight, and thus taken by surprise, the Emperor, who was 
already shattered in constitution, might well have been 
pardoned had he adopted the inglorious course of quickly 
retracing his steps and bolting back round the comer. But 
such an idea does not seem even to have crossed his mind. 
On the contrary, raising his left arm to cover his face, 
in the attitude prescribed by the Russian drill to an officer 
leading his men to the attack, he advanced upon his would- 
be assassin and was about to seize him, when a powerful 
sergeant in the Guards, attracted by the soimd of the revolver 
shots, ran up and felled Solovieff to the ground with one 
blow of his gigantic fist. Eye-witnesses at a distance have 
borne witness to the remarkably cool and unperturbed 
courage of the Emperor. 

The explosion at the Winter Palace was another instance 
of a hairbreadth escape, for it was by what is called a pure 
accident that the banquet which was to have been given 
there on the day on which the explosion occurred was post- 
poned. 

The frequency of the attempts, and the intimate know- 
ledge of the Emperor's movements which they revealed, 
has led to the legend that they could all be traced to a 
prominent member of the Imperial family who considered 
himself the lawful ruler of Russia. In the absence of all 
evidence one way or the other, and in view of its extreme 
improbability, no credence can be attached to this story. 

Nevertheless, to the candid student it will seem surpris- 
ing that the benevolent and kindly Alexander ii., who had 
given his country so many reforms, and had shown so many 
evidences of a lofty and humane disposition, should have 
been singled out as the victim of the wrath of a people to 
whom he had done nothing but good. It is one of the ironies 
of history that the best intentioned of monarchs are often the 
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victims of the hatred of their subjects. The reforms which 
Alexander 11. had granted, and the general Uberal policy 
of his reign, stimulated the popular appetite for Hberty. 
Besides, the unfortunate issue of the Russo-Turkish War 
had satisfied nobody. The Panslavists felt that the tide of 
Slavonic conquest had been stemmed by the combined 
efforts of all the Powers, and that Russia had cravenly 
allowed herself to be dictated to by a united Europe, and 
been refused the right to reap the fruits of victory to which 
her expenditure of blood and treasure had entitled her. 
The liberals, on the other hand, were disappointed to find 
that whilst they had fought for the emancipation of Bulgaria, 
and bestowed on that country a form at least of representa- 
tive government, Russia was to continue to remain an 
autocracy. The reactionary Court party, composed prin- 
cipally of Generals with German names, pointed to the 
universal dissatisfaction as a further proof of the native 
ingratitude of the Russian people, and of their unripeness 
for self-government, even assuming that it could be demon- 
strated that an orderly administration was compatible with 
so-called free institutions. 

There seems Uttle room for doubt that if Alexander 11. 
had simmioned some sort of Parliament on the conclusion 
of the ill-fated Russo-Turkish War, his country would have 
been spared much internal trouble and suffering, and his 
grandson would have found his crown less burdensome to 
wear. This was not fated to be, and consequently the 
more advanced, more impatient, and least prudent of his 
subjects, mostly hot-headed and over-educated boys and 
girls, formed themselves into secret societies and waged 
war on the existing order of things, condemning to death 
and " executing " such pubUc officials as had inciured their 
displeasure. They maintained that as there was no pubUc 
.tribunal before which these official transgressors against 
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the laws of humanity could be arraigned, it was the duty 
of the " opposition " to make examples of them as a warning 
to others. A puerile reign of terror ensued ; nobody of any 
social or official position could afford to pretend that he 
was not in fear of his life. On the contrary, it became 
indispensable to the dignity of a public official that he should 
have been threatened, otherwise he lost prestige in the eyes 
of the world ; he was evidently not of sufficient importance 
to be murdered. 

The effect of this reign of terror was so to frighten 
the Court party that they terrorised the Emperor. Alex- 
ander II. had returned from the war but a shadow of his 
former self. A tall handsome soldier, erect and rather 
inclined to flesh when the war broke out, he came back 
with his nerves unstrung, his eyes sunken and glassy, 
and his frame so thin that he looked all skin and bones. 
His figure also had lost its straightness ; he was bowed 
down, and, in fact, had been transformed into an old man 
in a few months. It was not easy for the Emperor's 
entourage to persuade him, even after the attempt by 
Solovieff , to abandon his solitary walks, and never to issue 
forth from his palace without a mounted escort. But the 
entreaties of the lady who became his morganatic wife 
could not be denied, and out of consideration for her he 
yielded. Baffled in their attempts on his life, now that the 
Emperor never appeared in the streets without a perfect 
forest of Cossack lances surrounding him, the revolutionists 
who had determined to kill him proceeded to frame more 
ambitious and elaborate schemes for the accomplishment 
of their dastardly design. They embarked on the manu- 
facture of high explosives, and excavated tunnels under 
railway tracks, in which they placed heavy charges of 
dynamite, which they exploded by means of electric 
detonators in the most approved technical fashion ; but all 
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to no purpose, something always happened to render 
their attempts abortive. But while they were not suc- 
cessful in carrying out their purpose, they usually managed 
to evade the vigilance of the police and to get clear away. 
One of the most ingenious of these conspirators, Hart- 
mann, was even for a brief season Uonised by a certain 
section of London society. Instead of securing the real 
perpetrators of these diabolical plots, the police generally 
pounced upon unfortunate university students and silly 
girls, and by their arbitrary arrests and punishments only 
widened the area of discontent without doing any good. 

With reference to the Winter Palace explosion, Tatis- 
tcheff relates how a revolutionary, disguised as a carpenter, 
succeeded in getting employment in the palace, and was 
engaged with other workmen on some work in the base- 
ment. In the course of four months this workman 
managed to smuggle dynamite, concealed in his bag, into 
these lower regions, and placed it in a box situated exactly 
under the banqueting-hall. When about one hundcrd 
pounds of dynamite had been accumulated, he attached 
a fuse to a fulminate of mercury detonator which he 
inserted in the box full of dynamite in bulk, and on the 
17th of February 1880, at about six o'clock, that is to 
say, at the hour when the Imperial family were in the 
habit of sitting down to dinner, he ignited the opposite 
end of the fuse and fled from the palace. A few seconds 
later there was a terrific explosion. 

At that moment the Emperor was in the Lesser Field- 
Marshal's saloon, where he had gone to meet Prince 
Alexander of Hessen and his son. Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, who were fortunately late for dinner, otherwise 
the whole party would have been blown up. As it was, 
the Finnish Guards, who had supplied the guard of honour 
to the palace that day, had eleven men killed and fifty-six 
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wounded. The explosion caused the walls to shake, put 
out the gas all over the palace, and smashed a few windows, 
but otherwise did very Httle damage. The Finnish Guards 
stuck to their posts, and when the sentries were relieved 
by the Preobrajenski Guards they refused to leave their 
posts until enjoined to do so by their own non-conunissioned 
officers. 

It was at about this time that old Count Ignatieff, 
the father of the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
died, and was succeeded in the Presidency of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers by Count Valouyeff , le beau Valouyeff, 
in whom the Emperor had great confidence, and whom 
he frequently consulted. Valouyeff, supported by the 
Emperor's brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, recom- 
mended the Emperor to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ascending the throne by caUing together a Zemsld 
Sobor, or States-General. This proposal was intrusted 
to a Select Committee consisting of the heir-apparent, 
tht Grand Duke Constantine, Valouyeff, Prince Urousofi, 
Makofi, Minister of the Interior, and General Drenteln, 
the Chief of Gendarmes ; later. Count Adlerberg, the Minister 
of the Court, was added. The Committee met four times. 
The first meeting was held in the Emperor's palace, the 
second and third in the Grand Duke Constantine's palace, 
and the fourth and last at the Emperor's palace again. 
While the Grand Duke Constantine and Valouyeff were 
both strongly in favour of the measme, the heir-apparent 
as strongly opposed it ; and, needless to say, his opposition 
was firmly supported by the members of the Conunittee. 
In place of any appeal to the nation, it was decided, on 
the reconunendation of the heir-apparent, to appoint a 
Supreme Investigating Conunission with a \dew to stamping 
out the revolutionary movement. At first the Emperor 
was very much opposed to such an extraordinary measure. 
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but under pressure from his son he consented to its appoint- 
ment. It was composed of the Ministers of the Court, 
of War, and of the Interior, and the Chief of Gendarmes ; 
to these were added the Minister of Justice, the Assistant 
Chief of the Third Section, Tcherevin, and the Governors 
of St. Petersburg and Kharkofi, Gourko and Loris 
MeUkofi, the latter being placed at its head. The official 
title of the Commission can be rendered in English as 
" Supreme Executive Commission." By this appointment 
Loris Mehkofi, an Armenian soldier of fortune, not a 
Russian, was made virtual dictator of the country; and 
that poUcy of proclaiming states of siege and trjong persons 
suspected or accused of poHtical crimes before courts- 
martial was introduced. But Count Loris Melikoff was 
no fanatic, he was a man of exceptional ability and common 
sense, who displayed considerable tact and moderation 
in the exercise of his dictatorial powers, in which he was 
so successful, that after a few months, and on his own 
recommendation, it was found possible to abolish the 
inquisitorial commission and to allow the ordinary 
machinery of State, which had been held in abeyance, to 
resmne the government of the country. Loris Melikoff 
was, however, made Minister of the Interior. In this 
capacity he caused to be appointed a niunber of com- 
missions to inquire into abuses and recommend reforms 
of administration. 

It is common gossip that Count Loris Melikoff, having 
succeeded, as he thought, in purging the Russian nation 
of its revolutionary views, which it was supposed to have 
contracted through contact with the diseased and con- 
tagious West, had actually prepared a constitution, or a 
system of representative government, which, with the 
assistance of Count Shouvaloff, had even attained comple- 
tion and was ready for signature when the Emperor was 
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murdered. The story goes that a certain lady bearing an 
historic name was mixed up in some inexplicable manner 
with this scheme, that the morganatic wife of the Emperor 
had been won over to it, and that it would have been 
carried out had the senseless revolutionaries not set back 
the clock of Russian progress by murdering the benevolent 
autocrat who was thus on the point of placing a coronal 
on his imposing structure of reforms. Felix Volkhovski 
in his Notes to Mr. J. A. Morrison's translation of Samson- 
Himmelstiema's Russia under Alexander ///., says, referring 
to Loris Melikoff's proposed Constituent Assembly : " It 
deserves to be noted that the manifesto calling the pro- 
posed assembly had been already signed by Alexander ii., 
and would undoubtedly have been published had it not 
been that Ignatiefi, thinking to gain supreme influence, 
regarded it as justifiable to cast suspicion on his colleagues 
in his first audience with the new monarch, and to express 
doubts with regard to the project for which he had formerly 
voted ... so came the ' father of lies ' to be the founder 
of the present absolute regime." As Mr. Volkhovski 
does not deign to vouchsafe any corroborative proof of 
his statement beyond his mere ipse dixit, we may be 
pardoned for attaching little credence to this alleged act 
of filial impiety. Whether the statement be true or false, 
it appears perfectly clear, however, that the Nihilists by 
their insensate and horrible crime have, even on the ad- 
mission of one of their own party, set back the clock of 
Russian progress by more than a generation. But the 
revolutionaries hated Alexander ii. even as the Yahoo 
hates the gentleman. Mr. Charles Lowe, in his admirable 
Alexander ///. of Russia, reproduces the account published 
by the Russian Free Press Fund of Loris Melikoff's Con- 
stitution, alleged to be compiled from the papers of that 
deceased statesman, who died a virtual exile in Paris, and 
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considers that it *' bears internal evidence of being pretty 
correct, at least as to its facts." 

The melancholy coincidence by which the Emperor 
lost his life mider exceptionally tragic circumstances just 
at the time when he was preparing to bestow this final and 
splendid gift on his people, has led to the belief that the 
revolutionaries who foully murdered him were the blind 
and unconscious instruments of much more highly placed 
personages who were interested in maintaining the status 
quo. It is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, and 
therefore an authoritative contradiction of this rumour may 
not be forthcoming, even in years to come, when the history 
of the reign of Alexander 11. will be as an open book. 

Immediately after the assassination, stories were in- 
vented, intended to demonstrate that the route taken by 
the Emperor had been recommended him by one of his 
brothers, and that if he had but followed his own inclination 
he would have changed his route and escaped death. 
These stories cannot be true, if we are to credit Tatistcheff 's 
account of the Emperor's death, which agrees in all sub- 
stantial features with the description given by Victor 
Lafert6, which is based on statements by eye-witnesses 
and people in every position in life, and was written with 
a view to " rectif3nng certain errors made by writers who 
were not well informed," and to refuting the lies which 
were being circulated at the time. Lafert6's book shows 
so intimate a knowledge of Court life in St. Petersburg, 
and of the members of the Imperial family and their 
surroundings, that it is deserving of credence. 

Tatistcheff's narrative is, however, better, because it is 
more historical and goes farther back. He says that 
towards the close of 1880 (O.S.), a fortunate circum- 
stance brought about the arrest in St. Petersburg of the 

principal leader of the Terrorists, Alexander Mikhailofi by 
n.— 13 
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name. His mantle fell on Andrew Jelyabof!, the hero of 
the railway tmmel at Alexandroffsk, and of| a tunnel 
mider a certain bridge in St. Petersburg. 

Under his leadership the Terrorists commenced opera- 
tions in earnest. They already possessed at the time a 
number of so-called conspirators' lodgings. In one of 
these there was a secret printing-press, and indeed the 
whole of this underground Ufe has been most graphically 
described by Stepniak, himself an important member of 
the Revolutionary party. 

In order to achieve the murder of the Emperor, the con- 
spirators decided to lay a mine at a certain point in one 
of the principal streets, the Sadovaya, which the Emperor 
was frequently passing ; and for this purpose a cellar or 
basement was rented in this street and turned into a 
cheesemonger's shop. Here at night the conspirators made 
a subterranean gallery or adit to the centre of the roadway. 
By an accident Jelyaboff was arrested just after the com- 
pletion of the work, on the 27th February 1881 (O.S.). 
On the following day the police made a search of the shop, 
but discovered nothing. At a general meeting of Terrorists, 
held immediately afterwards, Sophia Perovskaya, the 
companion of Jelyaboff and a member of a distinguished 
family, insisted on the immediate execution of their design. 
During the night of the 28th February-ist March (12th- 
13th March, N.S.) the conspirators placed explosives in 
the gallery under the road, with the intention of blowing 
it up on the Sunday of ist March (13th) when the Emperor 
would drive from the Winter Palace to the Mikhailovski 
Riding School for the usual Sunday inspection of troops. 
Early in the morning of the fatal day, Perovskaya distri- 
buted four metal bombs among : Ruissakofi, Grinevetski, 
Emelyanoff, and Timothy Mikhailoff. Principal reUance 
was placed upon the mine, and it was not intended to 
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bring the bombs into play except in the case of a failure 
to explode the mine. 

On the preceding Saturday the Emperor Alexander, 
fasting, as was his wont, during the first week in Lent, 
took Holy Communion together with all the members of 
the Imperial family in the private chapel of the Winter 
Palace. In the morning of ist March (13th) he received the 
Minister of the Interior, Loris Melikofi, in audience, when 
it is believed that the draft of a Constitution was sub- 
mitted to him, and then lunched with Princess YouryefE- 
skajra and his children by her. Lafert6 gives a touching 
description, which had obviously been furnished him by 
the Princess herself, of that last luncheon. Alexander then 
proceeded in a closed carriage to the Riding School. When 
the Imperial carriage left the palace, says Tatistchefi, all 
preparations had been made for exploding the mine, and 
the four men, armed with their bombs, were at their posts. 
But, contrary to the expectation of the revolutionaries, 
the Emperor did not take his usual route along the Nevsky 
and the Malaya Sadovaya, but followed a more direct 
road, along the Catherine Canal. After the inspection he 
proceeded to the Mikhailofiski Palace] to call on his cousin 
the Grand Duchess Catherine, daughter of the famous 
Grand Duchess Helen. Perovskaya, who had been follow- 
ing the Emperor's movements, now saw clearly that he 
would most probably return by the same route, that is to 
say, vid the Catherine Canal. At a given signal from her, 
the conspirators took up their positions along the railings 
bordering the Canal. They were placed in the following 
order : first Ruissakoff, then Grinevetski, EmelyanofE 
third, and Timothy Mikhailofi fourth. Perovskaya her- 
self went to the opposite side of the Canal and stood facing 
the street through which the Emperor would have to 
come. 
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When the Imperial carriage left the Mikhailofbld Palace 
at 2.15 p.m. Perovskaya waved her handkerchief as a signal 
to the bomb-throwers. The Emperor was the sole occupant 
of his own carriage, which was followed by the Chief of 
Police, the Captain of Gendarmes, and another officer, in 
open sledges. The carriage was surrounded by an escort 
of mounted Cossacks. Driving at a rapid pace along the 
Canal, the carriage had already passed Ruissakof!, when he 
threw his bomb under it. A terrific explosion followed. 
Several people fell to the ground, amongst them a mounted 
Cossack and a boy apprentice. The Emperor instantly 
ordered his coachman to stop, alighted from his carriage, 
and approached the spot where the explosion had occurred ; 
and where Ruissakoil had already been seized. On being 
asked by anxious officers whether he was wounded, the 
Emperor replied, " No, thank God, I am all right ; but look 
at these ! " pointing to the Cossack and apprentice, who 
were still lying wounded on the ground. The Emperor then 
went up to Ruissakoil and asked him whether it was he who 
had thrown the bomb, and what his name was. Ruissakoff 
replied in the affirmative, but gave a feigned name. " What 
a fellow I " the Emperor was heard to ejaculate as he 
retraced his steps towards his carriage. In doing so he 
walked a few paces along the border of the Canal ; and as he 
passed Grinevetski, the second conspirator, who was stand- 
ing holding on to the railings, another bomb was thrown 
immediately at his feet. A second terrific explosion re- 
sounded, and when the smoke had dispersed a terrible 
spectacle met the gaze. With his back towards the raihng 
and his hands on the footpath, without coat or head-covering, 
the Emperor lay bleeding. The legs were bare, and smashed 
to pieces ; blood was flowing from him in streams, and his 
flesh was torn, and hung loose and jagged ; his face was 
covpxed in blood. " Help me," he murmured in scarcely 
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audible tones to the Chief of Police, who was lying severely 
wounded by his side. When he was raised from the ground 
he had already lost consciousness. The Grand Duke Michael, 
who had hurried to the spot, ordered him to be placed on the 
sledge of the Chief of Police ; and thus, with the blood still 
streaming from him, he was rapidly driven to the Winter 
Palace and carried into his own room, where he was placed 
upon a bed. The Court Medical Officer in waiting. Dr. 
Markus, bound up his wounds at once. His body ph3^ician. 
Dr. Botkin, who had been summoned without delay, tried 
every possible method to bring him back to consciousness, 
but all to no purpose. The copious loss of blood had 
exhausted his strength, and there was no hope for his 
recovery. 

The Caesarevitch and his wife and the other members of 
the Imperial family were soon on the spot, and surrounded 
the form of the dying Emperor. The salons of the palace 
were now filled with Ministers and other high Government 
officials. Court functionaries and officers. A dumb crowd 

ierrified people filled the courtyard of the palace. 

In reply to the Caesarevitch's question, how long the 
£mperor could be expected to live, Dr. Botkin said : " From 
one to fifteen minutes 1 " The heir-apparent turned round 
and burst into tears. He embraced his brother Vladimir 
and his uncle Michael, and sent for a priest to administer 
the sacrament. All those present fell on their knees while 
the priest performed the last rites of the Church. At 3.35 
p.m. the Emperor Alexander 11. was no more. 

• ••••••• 

Lafert6, in describing the end of Alexander 11., states 
that his successor, respecting his father's will, considered 
that the modest sum which had been left his widow was 
inadequate to maintain her and her three children in comfort, 
and so he augmented it. The Princess had never contem- 
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plated the possibility of the Emperor's death, and was 
quite unprepared for sach a catastrophe. Alexander u., 
whilst he occasionally presented her with articles of jewellery, 
never made her money presents. Although Alexander n. 
was generous, and maintained a luxurious Court in accord- 
ance with his father's traditions and with the dignity of a 
great empire, he expended very Uttle on himself, for his 
tastes were simple, and he restricted himself to the bare 
necessaries of life. It was only during the later years of 
his life that he indulged in a comfortable bed. Till then he 
slept on a hard mattress. The chairs in his study, where he 
would remain at work for dsys together, were old-fashioned 
and comfortless. In the very coldest weather only would 
he allow his bed to be warmed with a hot brick. Lafert6, 
however, omits to state, that owing to the frequent severe 
attacks of asthma to which he was subject, the Emperor 
rather dreaded going to bed at all ; and when he was suffering 
from this chronic complaint, he would remain at work at his 
desk all night, keeping himself stimulated — although this is 
denied by the people in his immediate surrounding — by occa- 
sional sips of champagne, Cliquot being his favoiuite brand. 
A shower-bath in the morning would suffice to freshen him 
up. Lafert6 tells us how the Princess Youryeffskaya 
gradually and almost imperceptibly replaced the old and 
unyielding furniture by softer and more comfortable pieces, 
so that in time his apartments became less bare. The rooms 
occupied by him in the Winter Palace were small, and lack- 
ing in domestic comfort. The study in which he died served 
him at once as bedroom, dressing-room, reception-room for 
his Ministers, and workroom. It was not always properly 
heated, owing to the carelessness of the servants, until 
Princess Youryefbkaya looked after him. Before that the 
easy-going Emperor, who had a certain indolence of char- 
acter, was almost neglected in his own palace. Thus, for 
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instance, at Tiai^ajye Seio the Emperor's bednxim was 
never heated, because the stove, whkh was also supposed 
to warm the adjoining Turkish Chamber, smoked. Lafeft£ 
assoies ns on the authority of the Emperor's servants that 
tmtil the Princess saw to the regulatimi of the temperature 
of his rocnns herself, he was ccmstantly catching cokL With 
regard to food, the Emperor was fastidious but moderate. 
He ate very little, and at his meals drank only soda-water 
and a little Tokay, idiich his doctor had recommended him, 
or some beer. He i^eferred simple food, but delighted in 
exercising a lavish hospitality. 

The Emperor was so particular in all matters of money 
where he was personaUy concerned, that when he found 
himself short at the end of the year he would borrow 
from the Minister of the Court, and was most careful 
about repaying it. All expenses incurred on behalf of 
his morganatic wife were defrajred out of his pri\'ate purse. 
Besides the money he left to his family, the Emperor left 
in the treasury of the Minister of the Court as much as 
65 million roubles, which sum represented the eomomies 
effected by that department during his reign. Moreover, 
when he ascended the throne this department had a dencit 
of one million roubles. Nor should it be forgotten that 
as autocrat he was responsible to nobody for his expendi- 
ture, and that his sa\-ings had been effected out of the 
stuns set aside in budget. 

In another part of this very interesting work Laferte 



" Amongst the persons who composed the immediate 
entourage of Alexander 11. his intimates must not be 
confotmded with those who influenced him ; for the first. 
men of the highest honour, although they might have 
enjoyed the favours of the sovereign, occupied no post of 
eminence in the State ; consequently they did not exercise 
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any influence. Only people gifted with remarkable ability 
had any ascendency over the Emperor's mind ; but every- 
body should be fully convinced of one fact, namely, that 
all the mediocrities had absolutely no influence whatever 
on Alexander ii. He was able to differentiate between 
people of soimd principles but narrow mind, and men of 
large ideas and vivid intelligence ; but," Lafert6 assures us 
that " whoever the people might be who surrounded him 
during his reign, not one of them, it can l>e incontestably 
asserted, exercised a real influence over him/' We have 
seen, in the case of Milioutin, how the Emperor could 
select and employ people with whom he was not in agree- 
ment. That Lafert6 is a courtier, and in his devotion to 
the master he writes about is blinded to his faults, must, 
of coiu^e, be admitted. For instance, he sa)^ : 

" Alexander ii. had received from Heaven at his birth 
a combination of all the gifts which charm, attract, and 
captivate hearts. He charmed by his imequalled kind- 
ness, he attracted by the nobility of his character and the 
loftiness of his mind ; he captivated by the refined delicacy 
of his sentiments and the supreme dignity of his whole 
person. Without exaggeration it may be said of him that 
he possessed an assemblage of all the virtues, and that he 
consequently deserves to be regarded as the best and most 
perfect of men. His conversation, witty, engaging, full 
of happy sallies, charmed his hearers ; when he made a 
joke, it was with an inimitable elegance and subtlety. 
His great stature, his graceful figure, his grand and really 
princely manner at official receptions and reviews or 
inspections, attracted all eyes and set all hearts beating. 
Amidst his brilliant suite of Generals, whom he surpassed 
by the majesty of his deportment and the elegance of his 
person, it was impossible for his Imperial personality to be 
confoimded with the others. The prestige which Alex- 
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ander 11. exercised over the populace was immense. At 
the sight of him everybody was vanquished ; everything 
about him, down to the most trifling gesture, bore the 
imprint of that seal of sovereignty which excites enthu- 
siasm ; his manners, impressively calm, indicated the man 
who could control himself and dominate his impressions 
in all circumstances. His happiness consisted in being 
agreeable to others ; he forgot himself on many occasions ; 
and his indulgence was equal to the goodness of his heart. 
He knew the weakness of human nature, and this prevented 
him from despising humanity. Constant in his friend- 
ships, once his confidence had been deserved, slander 
became powerless to injure persons whom his mind or his 
heart had elected. His tact was great in all things ; never 
did an unkind word escape his lips; his exquisite polite- 
ness could only be compared with that of Louis xiv. . . . 
Notwithstanding the grandeur of this majesty, which even 
the proudest felt compelled to recognise, and filled all who 
approached him with respect, Alexander 11. in the bosom of 
his family preferred to think himself a private individual. 
He tasted with happiness all the pleasures and all the 
sweets of the domestic hearth." 

After making due allowances for adulation and even 
sycophancy, we are nevertheless constrained to confirm, 
from our personal inquiries amongst those who have had 
the privilege of being brought in contact with Alexander 11., 
that the above description would scarcely be described 
as exaggerated. Our own recollection of that noble and 
imposing monarch bears out everything M. Lafert6 says, 
although it is to be feared that he was perhaps not quite so 
perfect as this flattering picture would lead us to believe. 

But with the death of Alexander 11. there died the last 
survivor and the last descendant of that grand and noble 
school of old-fashioned courteous gentlemen who graced 
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the Court of Russia for nearly a century. WhUe Alex- 
ander II. was as handsome, commanding, and knightly a 
figure as his father Nicholas i., he had all the sweetness 
and gentleness of disposition of his imde and namesake. 
He had also the defects of his qualities. He was too proud 
to sully his hands with the dirty game of politics ; he could 
not understand the virtues of insubordination, nor admire 
the sans culotte. Bad manners were repulsive to him; 
he could not imderstand why ill-bred people should 
necessarily be assumed to be clever because they did not 
know how to behave ; and he was so honourable himself 
that he could not bring himself to believe that anybody 
in his entourage could be dishonourable. 

Whatever his faults, whatever his mistakes, he was 
honest and single-minded, and he marched through the 
world doing his duty to the best of his ability and according 
to his lights. He laid the foundations of freedom in his 
coimtry; and under his reign that country was glorious, 
prosperous, and developed an intellectual and artistic 
activity that was unparalleled. With his death it seemed 
as though a brief spell of sunshine on the usual grey and 
cloudy sky of the Russian winter had been brought to an 
end. 

That short burst of culture has been clouded and 
overshadowed, but it has made itself felt. The Russian 
people know what it was to have had it, and they will 
assuredly make it return, and cause its light to shine all 
over the wide expanse of their wonderful empire. 



PART IV 

RUSSIA FIN DE SlMCLE 

CHAPTER XXX 

A PANSLAVIST AUTOCRAT 

NEARLY every Emperor of Russia has given an 
imprint of his mind on the army he commanded, 
by introducing changes in its uniform which indi- 
cated the leaning of his S3nnpathies. Peter iii. copied 
Frederick the Great ; Nicholas i. introduced the Prussian 
spiked helmet ; Alexander ii., whose liberal predilections 
and cultiured habit of thought led him to admire the 
French and dislike German pedantry, notwithstanding 
his love for his Prussian relations and in spite of his own 
pronouncedly German characteristics, adopted as many 
French military featmres as he conveniently could. The 
experience of the Crimean War had shown the impractica- 
bility of the high stocks, heavy helmets, and uncomfortable 
uniforms which Russia had imported from her next-door 
neighbour. Alexander ii. supplanted the Prussian helmet 
by the French k6pi; he loosened the stocks and lowered 
the collars of his troops, and generally endeavomred to 
make their dress as comfortable as possible. But the first 
great and significant measure by which Alexander iii. 
signalised his accession was the reform of uniforms on 

ao3 
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national lines. The national costume of the Russian 
peasant, his fur cap, his top-boots, his short caftan, were 
assimilated to the requirements of military uniform. In 
order to eliminate all foreign elements as much as possible, 
the various fancy dresses of hussars, lancers, and cuiras- 
siers were abolished and the Russian cavalry were turned 
into mounted infantry and called dragoons; with the 
exception of a few Guard regiments, the entire Russian 
army received one and the same uniform; the various 
arms of the service, such as artillery, sappers, pioneers, 
infantry, cavalry, etc., being differentiated by their facings 
and similar minor distinctions. The sabres of the cavalry 
were taken out of their bright metallic scabbards, put 
into black leather sheaths, and instead of being supported 
by belts fastened round the waist, were suspended from 
leather straps slung over the shoulder, and with the curve 
of the sword reversed so as to resemble a scimitar. In 
short, the Russian army, from having borne a European, 
if slightly slovenly, appearance, was turned into a smart 
military-looking but distinctly Oriental force. The fur 
cap, the top-boots, and the scimitar, to say nothing of the 
lance, which all the cavalry carried, reminded one of the 
days of the Tartar yoke, and were a foretaste of what 
was in store for Russia. 

Alexander iii. spent much time in devising this uni- 
form, and deservedly took great credit for it. We believe 
it is Dr. Dillon who records how, during the early days 
of his reign, the Emperor and his brothers were to be con- 
stantly found crawling about on the floor in the Emperor's 
study drawing patterns of uniforms in chalk on large 
sheets of thick paper too huge to be placed on a table. 
The candid observer must admit that the new uniform is 
both becoming and practical ; that it combines, with an 
appearance of smartness, which should always characterise 
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a militaxy uniform, a certain sjonbolism which appeals to 
the imagination and makes it at once interesting and 
attractive.. 

The imiforms introduced by the young Emperor were 
emblematic of the tone of his mind and the national policy 
he stood for. From henceforth there was to be no more 
blind groping for palliative measures, no more holding 
of candles to the devil, no more coquetting with European 
fads. Russia was to adopt a strong, wholesome, single- 
minded course of national development on national lines. 
The Emperor had two watchwords, as everybody knew. 
One was : " Russia for the Russians," and expressed the 
theoretic and ideal basis of his policy ; the other, which 
indicated the practical realistic measures by means of 
which these ideal conceptions were to be translated into 
fact and carried out, was : " No nonsense." 

The Emperor Alexander iii. is an extremely s}nnpa- 
thetic, sterlingly honest, sturdy historical figure. No 
Emperor of Russia has ever been as popular as he, 
or more respected. Alexander i. was not imderstood, 
Nicholas i. was feared, Alexander 11. was distrusted, but 
Alexander iii. was revered; he was called the Wise (Moodrui) 
Tzar. It is the fate of people who are in advance of their 
age to be misunderstood ; and rulers who see farther than 
their subjects and endeavour to lead them to higher efforts 
and happier states than they are capable of conceiving, 
are often hated, feared, and distrusted. But the fortimate 
ruler who finds himself in accord with current pubUc 
opinion, who is in sympathy with his people, and is not 
haunted by ambitions or disturbed by schemes which are 
beyond their comprehension, is assured of the affection of 
his subjects. Great is common sense, and it prevails, to 
paraphrase a well-known Latin saw. 

Alexander iii., the second son of his father, was bom 
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on loth March 1845, and was consequently thirty-six years 
old when he ascended the throne. TatistchefiE informs us 
that the education of the children of Alexander 11., at that 
time heir-apparent, was the object of the especial solicitude 
of their parents, and that, in the first instance, they were 
intrusted to the care, under the supervision of Mme Pog- 
genpol, the governess, to English nurses, as indeed is the 
custom in the Russian Imperial family. He gives the names 
of three EngUsh ladies : Hughes, Isherwood, and Stutton, 
as those of the nurses of the three eldest children. When 
the boys grew older they were given military tutors ; and 
it does not appear that they came under the influence 
of such eminent men of culture as, for instance, Jou- 
kofiski, at whose feet their father imbibed his lofty and 
noble sentiments. In their education " no nonsense " 
seems to have been the watchword, with results far from 
satisfactory. The eldest son, Nicholas, contracted, in con- 
sequence, it is alleged, of the severity of his studies, the 
sohtary habits and vices of the recluse and the cloister. 
With a constitution predisposed to tuberculosis, it seems 
that the unhealthy studious life he led undermined his con- 
stitution, and when he died of consumption in 1865, it is 
said that complete debility had already set in, and that 
the once splendid intellect of this promising young Prince 
was a total wreck, while his physique and nervous system, 
never very robust, were entirely shattered. The melancholy 
fate of this victim of autocracy, Imperial pride, and maternal 
austerity was not shared by his brothers, none of whom 
showed much aptitude for book learning. Alexander was 
even regarded as the fool of the family, powerful, obstinate, 
and backward. He gave so little promise of the ability 
which was to distinguish him in later days, and seemed 
to have inherited to such an exaggerated degree the intel- 
lectual indolence of which Joukofiski complained in his 
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father, that he was given up as hopeless, and allowed to 
follow his bent, which was soldiering. In this respect he 
resembled his grandfather Nicholas, who was also little 
addicted to study as a youth, and was rather shy and 
taciturn in society at that age. Alexander iii., as heir- 
apparent, shone but little in the drawing-room, and cared 
less for the society of elegant ladies and courtiers. His 
brothers and he early developed a taste for dissipation 
of the truly old-fashioned Russian type, reviving the 
memories of the heroic days of Peter i. Of gigantic pro- 
portions and fabulous strength, the young Grand Duke 
loved to emulate the feats of his famous ancestor. Whether 
he ever stopped with his hands the sails of a windmill in 
full motion, as Peter the Great is reputed to have done, 
we are unable to say, but that he could roll a silver rouble 
into a tube in his palms, and crush an ordinary iron horse- 
shoe in the hollow of his hand, is beyond question. It 
is even rumoured that he was so fanatical a devotee to 
athletics of every kind that he could never bring himself 
to forgive Prince Alexander of Battenberg for getting the 
better of him in a wrestling match. Alexander iii. alwa}^ 
contended that the Prince took an unfair advantage of 
him, and hence his animosity towards that picturesque 
historical personage when called by destiny to become 
Prince of Bulgaria. 

On the death of his brother Nicholas, the Grand Duke 
Alexander married the beautiful Princess to whom the 
late heir-apparent had been afi&anced, and who has sur- 
vived him. This Princess at once took the hearts of her 
future subjects by storm ; but it was whispered at the time 
that her husband preferred the society of his boon com- 
panions and their meretncious associates to that of the 
charming, delicate lady whom he had had the good fortune 
to espouse. The first years of the married life of the then 
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heir-apparent and his consort were not supposed to have 
been happy. Gradually, however, a change came over 
the Grand Duke, the great social success of the Grand 
Duchess Dagmar, as she was then still called, the attention 
the Emperor paid her, the universal admiration she excited, 
her own sweet and gentle disposition, and the children she 
bore him, won the Grand Duke from his orgies, and drew 
him softly but irresistibly to his wife's side. Reformed 
rakes are said to make the best husbands, and without 
going so far as to call Alexander iii. a rake, nobody would 
dispute his title to be described as an exemplary husband. 
In after years, with the exception of certain wild stories, 
so grotesque and improbable as to be obvious inventions, 
the breath of scandal never touched this happy, domesti- 
cated Imperial pair. 

From the very first the Grand Duchess struck the right 
note, and without manifesting any desire to play a political 
part, or take a hand in the game of intrigue, which is in- 
separable from the Court of an absolute monarch, she took 
her place as the first lady in the land, her mother-in-law, 
the Empress, being too unworldly, too pious, and too 
delicate in health to be a leader of fashion or society. 
Dagmar, or Maria F6odorovna as she was subsequently 
called, on the contrary, while deeply religious and God- 
fearing, possessed little of the repellent austerity so often 
the unfortunate characteristic of the most excellent persons. 
Gay without frivolity, lively without levity, the Caesarevna 
enjoyed the innocent pleasures of her position, and was 
particularly and passionately fond of dancing. Coimt 
Paul Vasili, that enigmatic recorder of the virtues and 
foibles of St. Petersburg society, thus describes the then 
Empress of Russia : 

" The Empress Maria F6odorovna has neither on her 
husband nor on the political affairs of Russia the influence 
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one imagines; for what reason I don't know. She does 
not even desire to obtain it, and has none of the faculties 
necessary for a woman who would play a part in the affairs 
of State. Kept carefully in the background by the Em- 
peror, who never confides to her an3rthing relating to the 
government of the country, she has not even attempted 
to inform herself on these subjects, and has strictly limited 
herself to her r61e of mother of a family and woman of 
society. Dress and dancing are her two passions, and she 
abandons herself to these with an ardour which has fre- 
quently called down upon her a gentle admonition from her 
august consort. A section of society blame the Empress 
for her passion for dancing, which they consider derogatory 
to the dignity of her august position. Very lively, enjoying 
herself with the whole-heartedness and gracefulness of a 
young girl, Maria F6odorovna adores balls, entertainments, 
and every kind of amusement. She sips the pleasures of 
life with adorable tiaiveli, which, possibly, does not prevent 
her from thinking of the heavy responsibilities which may 
be thrust upon her any day, nor of the burden of anxiety 
which she has had to bear together with her Imperial crown. 
What more especially distinguishes the Empress and con- 
stitutes her an exceptional being is the sovereign charm 
which proceeds from her presence, — ^, charm which is quite 
indescribable, which penetrates and fascinates, and to which 
it is impossible not to succumb. She cannot be described 
as a classical beauty, but her eyes have so soft, so bene- 
volent an expression, her smile has a something undefinable 
and so absolutely irresistible, her whole dainty little person 
is so graceful, that one is in love with her before she has 
opened her lips, and worships her after she has uttered but 
two words. The Empress is a charmer in the widest sense 
of that word ; when you are in her presence, and even 

after you have left her, you find yourself marvelling at the 
u. — 14 
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attraction she inspires, and you entirely forget that there 
may be something superficial in her character. Maria 
F6odorovna has the rare good fortune to be adored because 
she pleases. We prostrate ourselves before the incom- 
parable grace of the woman, and entirely forget that we 
are acclaiming the Empress. She has been compared to 
Marie Antoinette, which is wrong. ... I do not know 
whether she could die with the same dignity as the Queen 
of France, but what I am certain of is that she would never 
imitate her in the deplorable inconsistencies of her private 
life. While she has no desire to exercise undue influence 
over the Emperor, she is tenacious in maintaining the first 
place in his affections. In short, she is essentially feminine 
. . . ; she has the goodness, the gentleness, the generosity, 
and at the same time that certain disdain for logic, which 
is the special attribute of more than one daughter of Eve." 
Count Vasili discredits the suggestion that she has 
from time to time attempted to advance certain persons 
" recommended to her benevolence," and is more indined 
to think that her entourage have made use of her as 
a means of approaching the Emperor and influencing 
him directly in favour of these people. The Count main- 
tains with truth that the Empress Maria F^odorovna is 
incapable of the remotest semblance of intrigue. " She 
will intrude," he says, " on behalf of anybody who may 
have succeeded in appealing to the kindliness which forms 
the basis of her character, but she is not sufficiently desirous 
of playing a part in the State to favour seriously and con- 
sistently any particular person. Her only weakness lies 
in the ease with which she will allow people who amuse 
her to gain her friendship, and for the sake of this one re- 
deeming quality will pardon them many things which are 
impardonable. This applies in the case of her sister-in- 
law, the Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna. Although she is a 
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Danish Princess, the Empress has not, in spite of whatever 
may have been said, passionately embraced the interests 
of her comitry. She loves her family tenderly, especially 
her eldest sister (the present Queen of England), but her 
affectionate feelings are those of a relation, not of a sove- 
reign." Count Vasili concludes by sasring that the Empress 
contents herself with her rfile of the Angel of the House 
at her domestic hearth, and of patroness of the numerous 
charitable institutions in which she is interested ; adding, 
that wherever she goes she is like a ray of sunshine in a 
dark sky. 

The Count's character sketch of the Emperor is less 
favourable. He willingly allows him all the virtues of 
a private individual, but adds that these are often in 
contradiction with certain qualities which should be the 
possession of a sovereign. He shows how the Emperor de- 
voted himself to details of government, but failed to grasp 
general ideas and the logical consequences of certain acts. 
Very thorough and very obstinate, he would make no 
concession to the spirit of the times, nor suffer the slightest 
compromise when the principle of autocracy was involved. 
He praises the Emperor for his probity and honesty and 
hatred of self-seekers and place-hunters, but submits that 
his zeal for integrity of character often led him to appoint 
persons to high positions whose honesty was their only 
recommendation, and scarcely atoned for their incapacity. 

A characteristic trait of Alexander in. Count Vasili has 
most successfully seized, and that was the extraordinary 
contradiction between his professed self-distrust, based 
on a natural shyness of disposition, coupled with a consci- 
ousness of his own deficiencies, and his sense of his position 
and power as the autocratic ruler of a great empire. Count 
Vasili adds : " The appearance of the Emperor illustrates 
perfectly what I desire to express. When he is seen in a 
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drawing-room nothing about him strikes his observer 
more forcibly than his look, which is at once gentle and 
severe." 

The excellent Alexander iii. has been frequently 
maligned and misrepresented. He has been misunder- 
stood by his admirers as much as by his detractors, but 
the keynote to his character has been missed. Whilst 
inheriting the powerful physique, coupled with the awk- 
ward shyness, when a young man, of his grandfather, he 
had not been spared a large share of his father's indolences 
The curious thing being, that while his father's indolence 
was of the elegant, picturesque, and intellectual type of 
the grand seigneur of the old school, the son, who had 
shown such energy in athletics and such robustness in his 
youthful exercises, when he settled down, and especially 
after he ascended the throne, developed a physical laziness, 
a disinclination to exertion of any kind, that is probably 
to be explained by the insidious ravages of that kidney 
disease which ultimately laid him low. With his love of his 
country and the national characteristics of his people, he 
seemed to have assimilated some of the qualities of his 
subjects — ^he became the hibernating Emperor, who spent 
the best part of his time in peaceful slumber. Statesmen 
would bring him weighty documents for signatiure, and 
with a royal conscientiousness he would refuse to sign 
them until he had carefully perused them. Hoiu^ later 
he would be found wrapt in sleep, with the documents 
unread and imsigned before him. No foe to the pleasures 
of the table, and even somewhat inclined to self-indulgence, 
the Emperor Alexander in. led the life of the t3rpical 
German country gentleman, who, having sown his wild 
oats, has settled down to humdrum domesticity, and lost 
aU interest in the cares and vanities of the outer world. 
He had also the German paterfamilias' s contempt for 
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appearances. Careless to a degree in his dress, he had 
often to place himself in the hands of his valet after having 
hastily completed his toilet and been told by his wife that 
he had omitted some important article of clothing, or 
put it on improperly. He had no mind for such trifles. 
He also hated the insincerities of conventional society, the 
constant exertion of having to be polite being repugnant 
to his honest and indolent nature. He had but little self- 
control, and could fly into paroxysms of rage, when it was 
not safe even for his wife to approach him. On one occa- 
sion he was known to have nearly killed a German nerve- 
specialist whom he had called in to examine his son, and 
with whose medical opinion he was profoundly dissatisfied. 
He gave him a box on the ear which literally sent him 
flying out of the room. On another occasion, after one 
of his usual prolonged naps, he rose up and shot his aide- 
de-camp with his revolver, because this faithful but indis- 
creet officer, seeing his Imperial master asleep, ventured 
either to unfasten his uniform or cover his body with a 
cloak. Mistaking this official's zeal for an attempt on his 
life, the Emperor, who always carried ia loaded revolver, 
shot him through the heart, killing him on the spot. 

One great merit which he possessed, and which has 
not been sufficiently emphasised, was his taciturnity. He 
was not the man to embroil his nation in a war as a conse- 
quence of incautious words hastily uttered. The dangerous 
gift of oratory was not his. When he had to address an 
audience a fierce look of annoyance came over him ; with 
a frown on his brow and defiance on his face he would rise 
to his feet, — as he did on the historic occasion when he 
was reconciled to Prince Bismarck, whom he hated, at a 
banquet given by the German Emperor. Raising his glass 
he pronounced these solemn words in French : *' I thank 
your Majesty for your kind words, and entirely share the 
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sentiments which you have just expressed. To the health 
of His Majesty the Emperor and King ! Hurrah ! " 

Many years before, when his father proposed the same 
toast at the Winter Palace, he had refused to drink it, but 
had thrown his glass on the floor, shivering it to atoms. 
For that graceless act, which secured him universal popu- 
larity, he was put under arrest. 

Alexander iii. had another great virtue, which in the 
ruler of a country like Russia, where the backwardness 
of the economic conditions had hampered its financial 
elasticity, cannot be too highly praised, he was frugal 
almost to miserliness. He wore his clothes till they were 
shabby ; he grudged the necessary expenditure for keeping 
his various palaces in repair; and on one occasion, at 
Gatchina, when it was pointed out to him that the furniture 
in his study required re-covering, and the damask silk on 
the sofa on which he was sitting spUt under his somewhat 
rough manual examination, he said : " Yes, it is rather 
worn ; but, never mind, it has lasted so many years, it will 
last a few more." 

His wife's extravagances were the subject of frequent 
severe rebuke ; but these little domestic tiffs did not really 
mar the happiness of his married Ufe. 

How came it that a man of so little imagination and 
culture should have been able to fire the enthusiasm of 
the masses, earn for himself a reputation for wisdom and 
statesmanship enjoyed by none of his gifted predecessors 
on the Russian throne, and govern successfully an empire 
of nearly a hundred millions, maintaining the prestige of 
his country abroad without endangering that peace of 
which his subjects were in so great need ? 

The answer is perhaps less difficult to find than might 
at first appear. Alexander iii. was not above the com- 
prehension of his lowliest subjects. He was a simple. 
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plain, honest man, with no nonsense about him. He 
might make mistakes, as, for instance, in the case of the 
destruction by fire of the greater portion of the palace 
of the King of the Belgians at Laeken, when he sent his 
expression of sympathy to the Netherlands Minister, who 
was thus placed in a very difficult position ; but he did not 
talk about things his people could not understand. He 
did not care for the arts, or for literature, or for abstract 
philosophical or even political ideas ; all these things were 
nonsense, and they were things the Russian peasant did 
not bother about either. He was an Emperor, and behaved 
like an Emperor, keeping his surroundings in their place, 
but he was not a courtier. He had not elegant manners 
or elegant tastes, there was nothing foreign, nothing 
exquisite or dandified about him. His tall powerful 
frame and fabuloiis strength inspired respect. With his 
hard, honest gre3dsh-blue eyes, his full beard, and his hair, 
which, before he grew bald, he brushed straight back over 
his head without a parting, he had the appearance of a 
typical Russian legendary hero, one of those ancient 
bogatirs, whose deeds have been celebrated in Russian 
folk-lore. His father and his grandfather had been likened 
to mediaeval knights ; Alexander iii. seemed more Uke a 
Svyatogor, an Dya Mouromets or a Vladimir Monamakh. 
Nevertheless this giant was shy and awkward, as Samson- 
Himmelstiema says : " The appearance of the tall, stately, 
vigorous man with the fine broad forehead betokens 
a mixture of strength and weakness, disdainful pride 
and invincible shyness, a mind constantly occupied with 
itself. This explains how he, who as a Prince was 
merely imsociable, has arrived at a degree of isolation 
within the last few years which surpasses anything ever 
shown by his predecessors." 

This shy, powerful, rather ungainly giant, with his 
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hatred of pomp and shams, his sterling honesty of 
character, his taciturnity of speech, — ^this untheatrical, 
inelegant, plain spoken man, — appealed to the imagination 
of his subjects. He was an ideal Russian in manner and 
uncouthness, in point of intellect and culture not far 
removed from themselves. For years they had felt that 
there was something alien about their rulers, something 
incomprehensible and unattainable, something super- 
human and repellent. But here was a man whom they 
could understand, whose habits and ways of looking at 
things were in sympathy with their own. They had con- 
fidence in him, and felt that instead of talking to them 
about ideals which were too abstract for their compre- 
hension, and then returning to an artificial world where their 
daily needs and hmndrum prosaic difficulties were ex- 
cluded from view by silken curtains, and were considered 
too vulgar and lowly to deserve a thought, he would enter 
into their wants and necessities and feel with them. Here 
was at last an Emperor who was one of themselves, who 
had a wise contempt for foreign humbug, and who was 
Russian. 

The Russian peasant distrusts the gentleman by heredi- 
tary instinct. Did not the gentleman own him and cause 
him to be despitefully used, and compel the peasant to 
hand over to him his last farthing, that he, the gentle- 
man, might go and spend it in riotous Uving whilst the 
peasant with his wife and children were left starving and 
destitute ? The Russian peasant hates the foreigner. 
Was not the foreigner at once the cause and the means of 
his persecution by the gentleman ? If the wicked and 
godless foreigner had not invented all those impioiis com- 
forts and luxuries, the gentleman would not have lusted 
after them ; and if the foreigners had not been so dia- 
bolically cunning and so desperately wicked and ingeni- 
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ously cruel, the gentlemen would not have employed them 
to act as taskmasters and extortioners for them. 

The Russian peasant distrusted the foreigner and all 
his works, he loathed his uncomfortable German clothes, 
he detested his revolting industry and harshness, and he 
neither believed nor could he understand a word he said. 
Stupid talk of freedom, and voting, and equality, and 
progress, and government by his own stupid fellow- 
peasants, who, he knew full well from experience, would 
cheat him if they but got a chance, he treated not only 
with contempt, but with downright siispicion. 

Alexander iii. did not appeal to abstract ideas. He 
was like the editor of a popular magazine who knows that 
he must not publish contributions that are above the 
heads of his readers. Without pla}dng to the gallery, he 
managed from the very first to strike the right note with 
his people. 

For something like two centuries Russia had been 
living abroad, telling its own people that they were too 
uncultured, too coarse, too dirty, too uncivilised to be 
capable of doing anything properly. True elegance, true 
refinement, real comfort and happiness were only to be 
found abroad, in that fairyland beyond the frontier, 
where everybody was clever, clean, and prosperous. Peter 
the Great had begun it, and all his successors had kept it 
up. Occasionally, indeed, they had gone about with hypo- 
critical patriotic phrases on their lips, but everybody knew 
they did not mean them ; and so the Russian people had 
got sick of hearing the praises of Germany, England, 
and France dinned into their ears. 

Alexander iii. understood this feeling, for he had him- 
self experienced something similar. In the cultured Court 
of his father, his elegant and studioiis brother always held 
up as an example to him, German tutors and Generals 
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surrounding him, the sturdy youngster, whose native anti- 
pathy for mental labour was as strong as any peasant 
could have wished, early imbibed sentiments of insubor- 
dination and revolt. He was not slow to see that all this 
talk of improving the status of the peasant, of trans- 
planting the spirit of progress and civilisation on Russian 
soil, was but an amiable self-deception in the best instances, 
and absolute humbug in by far the greater number of cases. 
He rebelled against the German taskmasters as much as 
against the French vices of the Court, and boldly deter- 
mined to be national. 

Too much credit need not be given him for this new 
departure. After all, he was but the unconscious instru- 
ment of the spirit of his age. The sentiment of nationality 
is of but recent growth. In the eyes of the feudal cbieis of 
the Middle Ages there was no such thing. The French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century looked upon it as a 
vestige of barbarism. It was reserved for the nineteenth 
century to discover its uses and to make an amalgam of 
liberal progressiveness and national conservatism which 
has proved the most stimulating' fertiliser of the soil 
for the growth of liberty. Our Tory Democrats know 
the trick of it full well. The unification of Germany, 
though the work of a statesman whose name stands for 
the staunchest form of conservatism and for hatred of 
popular institutions, was really a liberal measure ; the same 
is true of the unification of Italy. Everywhere, and per- 
haps more especially in England, it has been the endeavour 
of statesmen to give permanence to new measures by 
grafting them on old, and particularly on national institu- 
tions. We call to mind by way of illustration an ingenious 
speech by Sir Charles Dike in which the system of local 
government by parochial, district, and county councils, 
which has been since adopted, was shown to be based 
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upon the administrative methods of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 

There were in Russia, at the time when the young 
Grand Duke was in his most impressionable age, a number 
of people who were for reviving the national institutions 
of Russia as a means of progress. Of these KhomiakoS 
was the poet, Milioutin the statesman, and Yuri Samarin 
the pamphleteer. But there were not wanting others who 
saw in this national revival a means of counteracting 
the forces of Nihilism, called into being by the nationalism 
of Bakounin, and of creating a constructive political 
philosophy which should act as a sort of national cement, 
and give an ideal and a creed to the conservative. Hitherto 
the revolutionary was the only fanatic. It was necessary 
to oppose to the fanaticism of destruction, a conservative, a 
constructive fanaticism, which should inspire the loyal 
subjects of the autocrat who were not satisfied with the 
cold formulae of obedience and order, but who had to be 
fired with enthusiasm for a cause and a cry. 

The ideaUst, the Ruskin, of autocracy was Pobedonost- 
zeff, that much maUgned thinker, at whose door have 
been laid crimes of ignorance and rapacity with which he 
had nothing in common. We shall have occasion to see 
how remarkable, and in some respects how sane, were the 
views of this extraordinary man whom Alexander iii. had 
the good luck to have for his tutor. Had Alexander iii. 
been of Russian race and blood, his Slavonic temperament 
would have been so carried away by the nationalist 
philosophy of his teacher that he might have become a 
danger to the peace of Europe. Fortunately for his 
country the Teutonic common sense he had inherited 
prevented him from rushing to extremes. He allowed 
himself to be influenced within certain limits; but an 
obstinacy, splendid in its regardlessness of the consequences. 
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alwa3rs saved him from overstepping the bounds of pru- 
dence. We venture to think that there would have been no 
Russo-Japanese War had Alexander in. been alive. When 
his advisers succeeded in getting him to despatch Kaulbars 
as his representative to Bulgaria, and that Imperial 
emissary was insulted by the populace, as anybody could 
have known beforehand, Alexander in., instead of playing 
into the hands of designing statesmen and self-seeking 
Generals, with characteristic obstinacy jibbed at the last 
moment, and refused to reopen the Eastern question. 
The Penjdeh incident was another case in point, and we 
could quote many such, where the Emperor of Russia 
showed himself to be much bigger than his entourage 
suspected. After all, there are times when character tells 
more than brains. 

While placing himself at the head of the national 
movement, and making himself at once the chief and the 
symbol of the nation, the Emperor did not allow himself 
to be carried away. In his heart of hearts he had after 
all very little sympathy with the ideaUsm and exaltation 
of the Panslavists. He was essentially practical in spirit, 
and cared less for political measures than for the economic 
prosperity of his people. Too diffident, perhaps too 
indolent, to take up economic, commercial, or political 
questions himself, he showed considerable shrewdness in 
his choice of Ministers and servants. 



CHAPTER XXXI 



THE GRAND DUKES 



THE phrase, " The Grand Dukes," used as a generic 
term and expressive of the concentrated essence of 
Russian misgovemment, did not become current coin 
of polemics before the reign of Alexander iii., for the simple 
reason that these members of the House of Romanoff did 
not grow formidable until then. During the eighteenth 
century there were no Grand Dukes at all. The sons of 
Paul I., as we have seen, were kept well within bounds 
by their seraphic but disciplinarian brother. Under Alex- 
ander II. we already find three brothers filling the stage, 
Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael. All these left descend- 
ants ; Michael is still living. The brothers of Alexander iii. 
are, with one exception, all alive. All these Grand Dukes, 
with their wives and relations, have come to form quite 
a clan, a canker in the body politic according to some, 
centres of culture and refinement according to others, and 
a possible danger to the State in the eyes of a good many. 

Stories about Grand Dukes are as nunierous and ex- 
travagant as the Grand Dukes themselves. There is, for 
instance, the typical story of the Grand Duke who was 
the chairman and manager of some great commercial 
undertaking, who had such bad luck at Monte Carlo, that 
the secretary of the company, from which he kept drawing 
supplies, telegraphed to the Grand Duke's private secretary 
imploring him not to wire for any more money, because as 
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the entire assets of the company had ahready been de- 
spatched there was nothing left, and he could not survive 
the disgrace of refusing further funds to a Grand Duke. 
On these occasions it is said tragedies are enacted, the 
Grand Dukes swear and curse, and tear their hair, when 
they have any, and *' carry on," generally. 

On the other hand, there are Grand Dukes who have 
model farms, supply the surrounding peasantry with sires 
for their horses and cattle, have private hospitals, libraries, 
etc., and are veritable centres of sweetness and light. In 
other words, there are good Grand Dukes as well as bad 
Grand Dukes ; unfortunately, however, it is asserted that 
the bad ones predominate. 

Allowing for pardonable exaggeration, it is not surpris- 
ing that the race of Grand Dukes should show signs of 
degeneracy. Let us inquire into their history. Under 
Nicholas i. the greatest severity, the most rigid discipline, 
was practised on them. The Grand Dukes of that day 
were principally his own children, and they were brought 
up with the fear of God before their eyes. Nicholas i., 
who was very affectionate, was also very irascible, and 
being a powerful person, when he chastised his children 
they remembered it for a considerable time. No wonder 
that Alexander ii. and his brothers, mindful of the painful 
experiences of their childhood, should have shown com- 
passion on their own children, and in their anxiety not to 
embitter the early days of their offspring, and thus to poison 
their life at its source, as it were, should have flown to the 
other extreme, and been too indulgent^ The three splendid 
lusty sons of Alexander ii., Alexander, Vladimir, and Alexis, 
developed into terrific young ruffians, with the stories of 
whose exploits the town of St. Petersburg was kept con- 
stantly ringing. Serge and Paul, younger and more delicate, 
did not get themselves so much talked about at the time, 
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only to become the heroes of more tremendous scandals 
later. 

During the reign of Alexander iii. there was little left 
for a Grand Duke to do besides amusing himself. Samson- 
Himmelstiema, who, by the way, is not an infallible guide, 
in his Russia under Alexander in. is nevertheless fairly 
correct in saying : 

*' In spite of all * conservative ' traditions, the days 
are past in which ' elegant men ' and high dignitaries were 
convertible terms ; and this applies to St. Petersburg with 
as great, if not greater, force than to the rest of the Euro- 
pean capitals (?). The doings of exclusive society have 
lost the last renmant of their significance and content (sic) 
from the very time when Liberal ideas went out of fashion, 
and when political salons exercised no longer an influence 
on the State. (The author obviously does not include 
London in his European capitals.) Such circles as were to be 
found thirty years ago in the Michael Palace (Grand Duchess 
Helen), and at times in the Marble Palace (Grand Duke 
Constantine), exist no longer, and cannot exist, for the 
watchword has gone forth from the highest place, that 
affairs of State concern the Emperor alone and his ofiicials, 
and that society must confine itself to pastimes and repre- 
sentations (sic). The example set by the Empress in this 
domain is authoritative, and the society which she leads 
is not in a position to raise itself above the level marked 
out for them by her (we are quoting from the English 
translation by J. Morrison, M.A.). It has always been 
considered bcm ton lo show readiness in yielding to the 
highest wishes, with the exception of the short period of 
liberal exuberance which lasted from i860 to 1864 (?). 
The present position is more absolute than ever ; a genera- 
tion has grown up which takes a delight in opposing for 
the sake of opposition the tendencies of the former reign. 
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and which believes itself to be ' national ' when it stands 
aloof from West European and other ideas." 

In other language, under Alexander iii. the Grand 
Dukes were given to understand that his watchword of 
" no nonsense " had a special application to them, and 
that he had no intention to allow any of the members of 
his proUfic family to play a part. His eldest brother, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, to whose energy and loyalty he was 
far more deeply indebted than he liked to acknowledge, 
or anybody will probably know for many years to come, 
he permitted to retain the command of the Guards, and 
be made President of the Academy of the Fine Arts. His 
second brother Alexis was given command of the Navy, 
in succession to his uncle, Constantine, who had got past 
responsible work, and was, moreover, under a cloud. His 
cousin Constantine he made President of the Academy of 
Sciences, another cousin was made Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, a third chief of the Imperial Studs. His brother 
Serge was made Governor-General of Moscow, and thus 
in varioiis ways Alexander iii. endeavoured to find occupa- 
tions for his relations in order to keep them out of mischief. 
But, after all, these occupations were perfunctory, the 
Grand Dukes were made to feel that there was no scope 
for them, no hope for them, and that what was expected 
of them was to play decorous not to say decorative parts. 
Even this they were not always capable of doing; and 
it must be confessed that they cannot with the best in- 
tentions be invariably described as ornaments to society. 
The scion of a minor reigning house, who was brought 
up in the Russian Imperial family, and whose previous 
early training in Paris could hardly be described as austere 
or puritanical, has expressed in private conversation his 
horror and disgust at the precocious depravity of the young 
Grand Dukes with whom he associated, and the coarse tone 
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which obtained amongst them. Subjects were discussed 
in the presence of Grand Duchesses, sisters, and cousins 
which he had hardly heard hinted at before. The general 
conversation was loose, and the manners and customs of 
these exalted personages were described as those of the 
bagno. Allowing for exaggeration and even spite, and 
with a liberal discount for disappointed ambition, the 
subsequent lives of these precocious princelings have not 
given the absolute lie to the above indiscretion. 

The whole tone and tendency of these Imperial vol- 
uptuaries was calculated to place self-indulgence above 
every other consideration. It is unnecessary to accuse 
them of conscious dishonesty and malversation, as has 
been so frequently done ; their hedonist or at least Epi- 
curean attitude towards life and its duties is quite sufficient 
to account for their corrupt administration of the depart- 
ments confided to their supervision. Much as he has been 
maligned, the genial Vladimir has perhaps proved himself 
the most efficient and the most energetic of the Grand 
Dukes. He was reputed at one time to be a confirmed 
drunkard, but he has managed to survive many of his 
detractors and slanderers, and there can be little doubt 
that the stories told against him and his charming and 
once regally beautiful spouse should be taken with more 
than the proverbial modest grain of salt. The worst and 
least credible story told against him is that he robbed the 
funds subscribed by the people for the pious purpose of 
erecting a church on the spot where his unhappy father 
was murdered. As President of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, he was made chairman of the conunittee which had 
charge of the building. Unfortimately the secretary of 
this committee was suspected of embezzling the moneys 
that flowed into its coffers, and it was maintained that 
this could not have been done without the connivance 
II.— 15 
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of the Grand Duke. Alexander iii. instituted an inquiry 
by Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff , the Minister of the Court, 
a man of great wealth and of ancient lineage ; Count Bob- 
rinski, one of the most upright and conscientious of the 
great nobles of Russia ; and Count Sheremeytieff, one of 
the wealthiest, most distinguished, and most cultured 
of the grands seigneurs of the empire. These absolutely 
impartial judges came to the conclusion that at the worst 
the Grand Duke had been guilty of the unbusiness-like 
carelessness which was but to be expected from one 
in his position. For all that, the Emperor vented his 
wrath upon his brother, and let him feel the pains of his 
Imperial disfavour for some Uttle time afterwards. Vladi- 
mir has certainly been unfortunate, for under the present 
Emperor he has also had an unpleasant incident in connec- 
tion with the marriage of his son with his cousin, in defiance 
of the rules of the Greek Orthodox Church, which includes 
cousins in its table of kindred and afl&nity with whom 
marriage is forbidden. His son Cyril, after having shown 
an example which other Grand Dukes were not swift 
to follow, of patriotism and conspicuous courage in the 
Russo-Japanese War, was exiled and disgraced, his name 
being expunged from the Ust of Grand Dukes for having 
impiously flown in the face of his Church. The veteran 
Vladimir is believed to have had a tremendous scene 
with the Emperor in consequence, to have resigned all his 
appointments, and even torn his decorations from his 
chest and thrown them almost in the Emperor's face, 
saying that he did not wish to serve a master who was 
capable of treating his servants as his son had been treated. 
Even this episode, if it ever occurred, has been forgiven 
and forgotten, and the Vladimirs are again in favour. 

Much of the Grand Duke Vladimir's success at Court 
he undoubtedly owes to his wife, the Grand Duchess 
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Maria Pavlovna, whose splendid gifts and great beauty 
have made her so many friends that she can afford to 
treat with scorn and contempt her powerful enemies and 
detractors, of which she has not a few. Samson-Him- 
melstiema, who champions her cause, is compelled to 
admit that " it would be diflftcult to say positively whether 
Maria Pavlovna always takes the right course from a 
social point of view. It is a matter of fact," he con- 
tinues, " that she shows tact in defending her married 
position without injuring herself, that her relations with 
the Imperial family are entirely satisfactory, and that 
she has been able to make herself respected even in those 
quarters where nothing but malevolence was shown her. 
But with all these advantages one has to suffer. Persons 
of princely rank are more harshly judged than ordinary 
mortals if they are real personalities, and differentiate 
themselves as such from the nonentities who enjoy popular 
favour because they regard swimming with the stream 
as the essence of all wisdom." 

Count Paul Vasili explains a little more explicitly the 
reasons of her unpopularity. ** She hates," he says, " every- 
thing that is Russian, and has remained German at the 
bottom of her heart." He accuses her of levity, but not of 
frivolity, and adds : *' Her numerous sojourns in Paris have 
removed her German awkwardness, but they have also 
developed certain traits of character which do not accord 
with her rank. The Grand Duchess does not know how 
to behave, dress, or enjoy herself as a Grand Duchess ; 
like all Germans, she ceased to be a great lady as soon 
as she threw off the prejudices in which she had been 
brought up." Count Vasili then makes innuendoes which 
have found frequent echoes in St. Petersburg society, 
but for which the only justification are the vaguest 
rumours. There are stories of officers of the Guards who 
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have ruined and shot themselves because of their love 
for her, but assuredly the Grand Duchess cannot be blamed 
for the foolishness of these young men. Count Vasili 
pretends that the Grand Duchess's roulette parties had 
given great displeasure in the most exalted circles, and 
that the prevalent tone had a demoralising ejSect on all 
who frequented them. In Russia, where gambling is more 
than a passion, but rather a habit of which the victims 
are incapable of freeing themselves even for a single day, 
this accusation seems somewhat absurd. 

Count Vasili is on surer ground when speaking of the 
Grand Duke Alexis, that good-humoured sailor who prefers 
to conduct his nautical manoeuvres at Monte Carlo or Paris, 
and is the hero of more stories than would fill a library 
of modem Decamerons and gallant adventures. Count 
Vasili says very wittily that when he is in Paris the Grand 
Duke Alexis beguiles himself with the beUef that nobody 
knows what he is doing. A very good-natured, unso- 
phisticated, and straightforward Jack Tar, the Grand 
Duke's life has been unfortunately spoiled by an unhappy 
attachment to one of the most remarkable women of the 
grand-ducal set, the beautiful, fascinating, irresistible sister 
of General Skobeleff , whose erratic temperament she shared. 
This lady, described by Count Vasili as " la belle Comtesse 
Beauhamais," was the wife of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
son of Maximilian, who married the Grand Duchess Marie, 
daughter of Nicholas i. and the grandson of Eugene 
Beauhamais, stepson of Napoleon i. and vice-King of Italy. 
*' Zenalda or Zina Beauhamais, as she is habitually called, 
is incontestably," says Coimt Vasili, "one of the most 
superb persons who have ever beautified this terrestrial 
stage. Very much admired, but envied still more as much 
on account of her charms as for her brilliant marriage, 
she belongs to the category of women predestined from 
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all eternity to get themselves talked about. Very ambi- 
tious, devoid of prejudices and scruples, and possessed of 
an almost royal indifference to the tittle-tattle of gossip- 
mongers, she flaunts openly the things which people 
usually endeavour to keep secret, and in her arrogant 
pride seems to defy calumny and compel it to be silent. 
She is a being who intoxicates." Samson-Himmelstiema 
tries to discredit the allegations of the mysterious Vasili, 
but visitors to the Riviera who are old enough to remember 
her phenomenal beauty will need no confirmation of his 
statement. Now that both she and her complacent 
husband are no more, there can be no harm in repeating a 
story which, if not true, at least reflects the popular view 
in St. Petersburg of her relations with the Grand Duke 
Alexis. The tale-bearers of the Russian capital relate 
that on one occasion, when the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
returned home late from the club where he loved his game 
of cards, he found the marital chamber locked against him, 
and proceeded to knock and to insist on being let in, 
creating quite a disturbance. Thereupon, so runs the 
legend, the door was opened, and the herculean Alexis 
came forth, administered a sound thrashing, and kicked 
the injured husband downstairs, where he was constrained 
to spend the rest of the night sleeping on his study sofa. 
The next day the outraged Duke, smarting from the 
moral and physical indignities which had been put upon 
him, went straight to the Emperor Alexander iii. to com- 
plain of his treatment. That sapient monarch, whose 
common sense was only equalled by his aversion to putting 
himself out, quietly replied that if the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg was incapable of managing his wife himself he must 
not expect others to assist him to do so ; and that in any 
case he, the Emperor, would stand no nonsense and 
have no scandals, more especially no sensational divorce 
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cases. So the Duke of Leuchtenberg returned to his 
residence and prudently, from henceforth, spent his nights 
in his study. Whether this story be true or false, to the 
outside world this grand-ducal minage-d-trais appeared to 
be most happy and harmonious, and at any rate the Grand 
Duke Alexis never married. 

Another story told of the reign of Alexander iii. is 
typical, whether true or not, of the estimation in which the 
Grand Dukes were held. At that time the best restaurant 
in St. Petersburg was the one owned by the famous Cubat. 
One evening after the theatres a jovial party of Grand 
Dukes and Grand Duchesses proceeded to supper in a 
cabinet particulier of this elegant establishment. During 
supper one of the Grand Duchesses present heard voices in 
the adjoining cabinet, and fancied she recognised amongst 
them that of a French actor who has since become famous, 
for which reason his name is here suppressed. A waiter 
was sent for, and asked whether this French actor was 
indeed present, in which case it was the Grand Duchess's 
pleasure to see him. The French actor was entertaining a 
rather mixed party of male and female Bohemians, but 
presented himself to the Imperial personages who had 
summoned him, and with whom he was on terms of respect- 
ful friendship. The Grand Duchess who had sent for him, 
on learning that he had amusing people to supper, insisted 
on their joining. This the Frenchman protested to be 
impossible. Curiosity was now excited. He was asked 
how these people behaved, one thing led to another ; before 
he knew it the unfortunate Frenchman, egged on by the 
malicious Grand Duchess, and possibly flushed with wine, 
transgressed the laws of decorum. According to one 
version, when asked how he behaved in the company of 
the ladies in the next room, he refused to reply until he 
was pressed to give an ocular demonstration, and, com- 
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pletdy forgetting in whose company he was, he is said to 
have put his arm round the waist of this beautiful Imperial 
lady and even kissed her. The Grand Dukes, who had been 
fretting and fuming at this scene for some time, lost their 
self-control, and proceeded to thrash the actor, whose cries 
attracted his friends next door. These now forced their 
way into the apartment to rescue their host, the fracas 
became general, all the occupants of the various cabinets 
joined in the fray and took opposite sides. Chairs, tables, 
looking-glasses, etc., were smashed, and a scene of indes- 
cribable confusion ensued, while Cubat was quite unable 
to restore tranquillity. He therefore sent post haste for 
General Gresser, the iron Prefect of St. Petersburg, before 
whom even Grand Dukes trembled. By his timely arrival 
the disturbance was quelled, but the next day General Gresser 
thought it his duty to report the incident to the Emperor, 
who gave his rackety relatives a piece of his mind. There 
may of course be absolutely no truth in this story, but it 
is nevertheless remarkable that the French actor left St. 
Petersburg very soon afterwards, and that Cubat closed his 
restaurant and migrated to Paris, where he opened an 
establishment in the Avenue des Champs El5^6es in the 
celebrated house of Mme de Paiva, which is now the 
English Club. It was not until after the death of Alex- 
ander III. that he ventured to return to St. Petersburg. 

The stories told of the Grand Duke Serge are less 
savoury, and are void of humour. There was always 
something pathetic and tragic about this unfortunate 
Prince's face ; he wore a haggard, haunted, frightened look 
which seemed to betray a premonition of the tragic fate in 
store for him. It is safe to say that he was the least 
popular of the Grand Dukes, and that the general feeling 
towards his charming and amiable consort, the sister of 
the present Empress, was one of pity that she should be 
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married to such a man, who had been singled out from 
among all the other Grand Dukes by the scandal-mongers 
of St. Petersburg for general execration, and reputed, by 
universal consent, to be the victim of unmentionable 
vices. 

In strange contradiction of the stories retailed about 
him, he was a man of austere piety, who was undoubtedly 
anxious to act conscientiously in the performance of his 
duty, and manifested, as Governor-General of Moscow, a 
Haroun al-Ratschid kind of activity in going about amongst 
the people, personally inspecting the bread and other food 
subject to official examination, and inquiring into and 
righting abuses. He would spy out fraudulent weights and 
measures, and generally ferret out grievances, going about 
the town disguised as a private individual. Of late years, 
however, he seemed to grow more and more austere, and 
his mind, which must always have been abnormal, if the 
charges made against him were true, succumbed to a species 
of religious mania with a leaning towards fanaticism and 
persecution. It was he who is supposed to have inspired 
the repressive measures which found such favour under 
Plehve, and the poUcy of stirring up discontent among the 
workmen with a view to discovering and arresting the 
revolutionary ringleaders. There can be little doubt that 
this poHcy, whoever may have been responsible for it, was 
the predisposing factor in that political and social impasse 
in which Russia finds herself to-day. 

The Grand Duke Serge, who, besides being a devout 
and rigorously strict member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, was also an ardent archaeologist, for which reason 
he had always desired to be Governor-General of the 
ancient and historic original capital of Russia, a wish 
shared by his wife, who greatly admired the picturesque 
surroundings of Moscow, and especially the beautiful 
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estate of Archangel, where her brother-in-law, the Grand 
Duke Paul, was at one time resident. 

On one occasion, when the Archaeological Congress 
held a meeting at Moscow, with the Grand Duke Serge, 
who was still an aspirant for the coveted post of Governor- 
General, in the chair, he had, at the official banquet to the 
members of the Congress, to propose a toast to the town 
of Moscow, and in the course of his speech he took occasion 
to say that he knew no town in which he would rather 
Hve. The courtly and ancient Governor-General, Prince 
Dolgoroukoff, who was so old that it was maintained that 
there never had existed since the days of Methuselah 
anybody older than he, and who wore an immaculate brown 
wig, dyed his moustache, rouged his cheeks, was supported 
by stays, and was one of the most accomplished rouis of a 
school as extinct as the dodo, replied with delightful though 
pathetic irony, in returning thanks for the toast, that 
there was no town which he would not sooner die in. 

The poor old man, who in spite of his many foibles had 
also some sterUng qualities, and was greatly beloved, was 
not permitted to end his days in the manner he had so 
tactfully pleaded for in this speech, but was superseded by 
the impatient Grand Duke shortly afterwards, and died 
several years later. 

It is of this Prince Dolgoroukoff, who dyed his moustache, 
that many amusing stories are told. 

On one occasion he was recommended a new hair dye for 
his moustache, but, his valet not understanding its applica- 
tion, the result was most inconvenient. Instead of turning 
a pleasant brown colour the moustache became a fierce 
bright green. Unable to get rid of this horrible and 
unnatural verdure, the unfortimate Governor-General had 
to take to his bed and wait until " these calamities had 
passed." In the meantime the Emperor had occasion to 
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visit the town, and poor Prince DolgoroukojS was unable 
to receive him. It is said that Alexander ii. discovered 
the real cause of his indisposition, was very much amused, 
and sent him another hair dye warranted not to turn 
green. 

Of the other Grand Dukes, perhaps the Grand Duke 
Alexander Michaelovitch, who married the Grand Duchess 
Xenia, sister of the present Emperor, and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, junior, are the two who have been most to the 
fore of late and have given most promise. The first, who 
is a sailor, manifested considerable energy at one time, 
especially in connection with the mercantile fleet ; political 
influences have of late, however, been at work which led 
him to realise the prudence of keeping himself more in the 
backgroimd for the present. There is nevertheless a 
general belief that this Grand Duke may yet be heard of 
some day. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, jimior, is a conscientious 
soldier and martinet, concerning whose military genius 
there are conflicting opinions. He has been reproached 
with conducting impossible theatrical sham-fights, but 
the same charge has been brought against the German 
Emperor, who is far from being a dilettante in matters 
military. 

In 1886 Alexander iii. promulgated a decree the 
object of which is to put a limit to the indefinite propa- 
gation of Grand Dukes. According to this decree the title 
of Grand Duke may be borne by the children and grand- 
children of an Emperor, great-grandchildren becoming 
simply Princes of the Imperial blood with the title of 
Highness, while their descendants become Serene High- 
nesses only. 

Of all the Grand Dukes without exception it may 
be said that they are in the unfortunate predicament 
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of being sure to caU down popular criticism and general 
dislike, no matter what they do. Bom to exalted positions 
in which they are expected to manifest exceptional qualities 
of leadership, industry, and knowledge, they nevertheless 
do not receive the kind of education requisite to fit them 
for their duties. Besides, they must always feel the hope- 
lessness of their case. If they show energy and ability 
they stir up animosity and ill-feeling, give rise to jealousies, 
and even excite suspicion. It is easy to represent them as 
ambitious and dangerous, — this has been the fate of Con- 
stantine Nicolaevitch, to mention only one. 

The line of least resistance is so much easier to follow. 
A Ufe of self-indulgence and pleasure seems to be marked 
out for them inevitably, from which it would be almost 
superhuman if not impious to try to escape. 

Untrained in affairs, humoured and indulged by a crowd 
of flattering sycophants, they are often held responsible 
for the dishonesty of their servants, parasites, or subor- 
dinates. 

In a country where the autocracy acts as a sort of great 
official extinguisher of all individual enterprise, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, not to say dangerous, for persons, no matter 
how distinguished or illustrious, to strike out a line for 
themselves. Some of them have tried, and have been so 
disheartened and disgusted that they have abandoned 
the attempt in despair. Nevertheless it must not be 
assumed that all the Grand Dukes are necessarily depraved, 
or that all the stories told of them are true. 

However, the autocratic form of government does 
not only make the individual enterprise of loyal subjects 
impossible, it often actually hampers and renders nugatory 
the efforts of the autocrat himself. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
NATIONALISTS AND NATIONALISM 

IN Felix Volkhovsky's notes to Mr. J. A. Morrison's 
translation of Samson - Himmelstiema's Russia 
under Alexander 11/ . the following passage occurs : 
" Official nationalism, as it is practised nowadays in Russia, 
is by no means a thing that ' had not been tried ' before. 
The Russian historian, Karamsin, when arguing, in his ad- 
dresses to Alexander i., against liberalism, already used the 
formula (loyalty to), ' orthodoxy, autocracy, nationality ' 
as the basis of * sound ' policy for Russia. This formula 
was repeated by Nicholas i,, and became under him an 
official one, and his whole reign was nothing but a per- 
manent attempt to carry it out in reality." 

We venture to submit that this statement, whilst 
literally true to all intents and purposes, is really most 
misleading; for Nicholas i., as we have seen, had very 
little of the Russian in him, and had still less comprehen- 
sion of and sympathy with the Russian character. He was, 
in the first place, what the Germans would call " ein 
schncidiger Offizier " — a smart officer, and it was from the 
point of view of Prussian military discipline, which had 
for its motto the favourite phrase of Frederick the Great, 
" raisonir er nicht " (no arguing), that he approached the 
problem of government. His principal Ministers, as we 
have seen, were Germans, his confidants and friends were 

of the same nationality. The attempt of Nicholas i. proved 
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a failure because it lacked soul. It was not even Machi- 
avelian insincerity, but pure verbiage and formalism. 
Nicholas i. had not the faintest idea what nationalism 
implied. But the seeds of nationalism had been sown by 
Karamsin, Pushkin, Herzen, Bakounin, and Samarin. 
The spirit was moving on the waters, though the nation as 
a nation was still without form and void. The statesman 
who introduced the reforms by which Russia was to be 
regenerated were Panslavists, but their Panslavism, 
although strictly conservative from our point of view, was 
suspected under Alexander 11. of being too democratic by 
the reactionary Court cliques, who snified in the village 
commimity and the Zemstvo the elements, the first tender 
shoots, of self-government. The merit of Alexander iii. 
was that, by identifying himself with the Panslavist move- 
ment, he made it possible to revivify the conservative party, 
and put life into the old bones of reaction. Until Alex- 
ander III. elected to become a sort of Tory-Democrat Tzar, 
the Court party and the loyal conservatives had no philo- 
sophic ideals, no intelligent motif. The principle of growth, 
of development along logical lines, was denied them. The 
whole duty of man consisted in doing the will of the 
Emperor, and the whole duty of the Emperor consisted in 
managing his empire, governing. He maintained order, 
inquired into abuses, and was a father to his people ; but 
he had no philosophy of government, at the back of his head 
he did not admit of such a theory. The maxim of the 
Emperors of Russia was identical with that of Frederick the 
Great : " raisonir er nicht." 

But Alexander iii. appeared at least to accept a theory, 
his conduct exhibited a consistent bias in one definite 
direction, and that was the glorification of barbarism, the 
apotheosis of that nostalgic de la bone to which we have re- 
ferred, that determination to take up the Russian peasant. 
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with his manners, his customs, his mode of thought, and 
place him on a pedestal, as the ideal to follow and imitate. 
All foreign ways were anathema ; they were of the devil, 
and led to revolution and anarchy. In the Russian pea- 
sant lay the true salvation of the State, and a sort of demo- 
cratic autocracy was the goal towards which ruler and 
people should steer. Moreover, to carry out this pro- 
gramme it was necessary to employ Russian instruments. 
The sacred labour of evolving and building up the perfect 
Panslavist State could not be intrusted to the defiling 
hands of the infidel foreigner. One race, one creed, one 
Tzar was to be the battle-cry, and the pious work of achiev- 
ing this noble national ideal must be confided to Russians. 
It was a grand conception which appealed to the imagina- 
tion of all, a splendid patriotism which was to consolidate 
the Slavonic races under the flag of Russia, that flag which 
was destined to be carried triumphantly over the entire 
world . Instead of being surrounded by aliens and denation- 
alised Russians, who half despised and half apologised for 
their country, the Emperor stood at the head of a devoted 
band of ardent patriots, who were ready to go to the stake 
proclaiming their loyalty to their Tzar, and who gloried 
in their coimtry. There were many dangers in the move- 
ment, dangers which were not foreseen at the time, imder 
a strong-willed, moderating Emperor like Alexander iii., 
who would not be driven by chauvinists or anybody else. 
Apart altogether, however, from the international aspects 
of the movement, insidious dangers lurked in the home 
and internal pohcy involved. Perfectly consciously, and 
with a cynical indifference begotten of ignorance, Alex- 
ander III. was setting back the clock of Russian progress ; 
nor could he have been expected to know how grave the 
consequences of that policy would be. For two hundred 
years Russia had been steadily trying to become civihsed ; 
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she had joined the comity of nations, she had been Europe- 
anised, and just as she was on the point of adopting the 
last remaining featm'e of modem Em'opean civilisation, 
self-government, she was thrust back into something very 
much akin to barbarism. Alexander in. brutalised his 
country, he precipitated it into the Middle Ages. The 
refinement and culture of the St. Petersburg Court under 
Alexander 11. was contenmed by his successor; people 
emulated the appearance and aped the manners of the 
peasant, to please the new Emperor. Society became dull 
and gross. The gaieties and elegant amusements of the 
old regime were no more the fashion. A sort of mediaeval 
gloom fell over the capital. People were afraid to enjoy 
themselves in the old way, for fear of being regarded as 
unpatriotic. Material prosperity, practical aims, were 
justifiable, but intellectual culture was at a discount. 
Somehow Ufe became vulgarised. People ceased to take 
an interest in arts and sciences, and lived only for material 
prosperity. The Court was little more than a name ; there 
was no social barometer, no load-star, no intellectuality, 
and no smartness ! La Russie s'encannaillaiL 

While the Emperor Alexander iii. deserves some portion 
of the blame attaching to those who brought about this 
deplorable state of things which has led Russia to her 
present decadent condition, he can claim but a very small 
share of the praise which is due to the remarkable men 
who succeeded in pulling Russia together, and saving her 
from the slough of Nihilism into which she was fast sinking. 
It was not he who devised the national policy which guided 
him; it was not he who discovered his own theory of 
government. He was brought in contact with the specula 
ative philosophers of this school, and had the clearness 
of insight to consent to become their official leader ; but as 
soon as he had made a party and a political force of them 
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he set to work, immediately after he ascended the throne, 
to detract from their importance, and he gradually suc- 
ceeded in taking the wind out of their sails. If the old 
ideal and ecstatic Panslavism of the nineteenth century 
is dead to-day this is largely due to Alexander in., who 
made it impossible. Panslavism as a policy is compatible 
only with lofty sentiments and efficient leadership. Through 
the ineptness of his emissaries Alexander in. estranged 
the Balkan Peninsula, and thus put an end to the dream 
of a Russian hegemony over all Slavonic States. But the 
Jew-baiting inaugurated by General Ignatieff, and con- 
tinued with intervals for recuperation ever since, has 
perhaps done more to discredit Panslavism and its leaders 
in the eyes of Europe than the apprehension this national 
creed inspired in the breasts of certain British, Austrian, 
and German Russophobes, who had so little confidence in 
the resisting power of Western Europe that they already 
in imagination saw the entire civilised world overrun by 
Panslavist hordes. While Panslavism was an unknown 
quantity and an abstract theory, it excited the fears of the 
East and West alike, but as soon as it received official 
recognition and manifested its impotence it became the 
object of universal contempt, and its own disciples were 
amongst the first to disown it. It has served a very 
useful purpose, inasmuch as it has given Russia a national 
ideal, and brought her nearer to constitutionalism than 
she ever was before. But Alexander iii.'s great unconscious 
achievement hes in having adopted Panslavism as an 
official working theory ; he thereby exposed its absurdity 
and made it ridiculous, and thus saved Russia infinite 
trouble and disappointment. 

The evolution of the official form of Panslavism is 
somewhat interesting. Contrary to the accepted notion, 
it was M. Katkoff, and not M. Pobedonostzeff, who first 
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inspired it. Katkoff was one of the most remarkable 
products of the nineteenth century in Russia. Without 
means and without influence, he commenced life as the 
friend of Bakounin in Moscow, and later shared chambers 
with him in Berlin, where the two ardent opponents of the 
autocracy studied Hegehanism. Tourguenieff, with his 
remarkably keen insight into character, took an early 
dislike to him, but although Katkoff was not popular he 
gained a reputation for hard work. On his return to 
Russia he soon obtained a lectureship at the University 
of Moscow, married a wealthy and titled lady, and became 
a person of importance. In Moscow he joined forces with 
Leontieff, a hunchback of phenomenal abiUty. In con- 
junction with him he brought out a review, the Russki 
Vestnik, and then in a very ingenious manner succeeded 
in obtaining possession by a legal quibble of the official 
gazette of the University, to become famous as the Moscow 
Gazette. By this time Katkoff, of whom it was said that 
while he supplied the impudence Leontieff supplied the 
brains, had formulated his national policy, and had won 
Pobedonostzeff over to it. To commemorate the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, Alexander ii.'s eldest son, Katkoff and 
Leontieff founded a High School or Lyceum, to be called 
after him, at which the aristocracy of Russia were to be re- 
generated. The two founders were pronounced admirers at 
that time of everything English, and this Lyceum was to be 
run on what were supposed to be English public school lines, 
the prominence given to classics and athletics being its most 
salient features. The Grand Duke Alexander, the future 
Emperor, was induced to become its patron, and from this 
time may be said to date the active nationalism of Alex- 
ander III. Katkoff, who had formerly posed as an advanced 
liberal, even a Nihilist, and was saturated with Hegelianism, 

had really but one object in life^ and that was to get on. 
II. — 16 
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He saw that a man who could formulate a rational and coor 
servative philosophy for the loyal subjects of the autocracy, 
and as an antidote to Nihilism, would find the philosopher's 
stone ; and so, much to the disgust of his former friends 
and associates, and especially of the professors of the 
University, who found themselves preached at in their own 
organ, he rapidly converted the Moscow Gazette into a 
party organ, and developed in its columns the tenets of 
his, or rather Leontieff's, political creed. It was Katko£E 
who organised the Panslavist committees, who succeeded 
in enlisting the decorative aid of the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Count Ignatieff, and who demonstrated 
that even in police-ridden Russia the Press could become a 
power. 

In the cold analytical mind of Fobedonostzeff the views 
of Katkoff and Leontieff bore strange fruit, not altogether 
one would imagine to the taste of the latter. This legal 
luminary, who had been the tutor of the Grand Duke, 
and became the Attorney-General to the Holy Synod, in 
this manner virtually acquiring the management of that 
body, was a man of humble origin but remarkable intellect. 
His views on most subjects have been made familiar to 
the English public by a translation by Mr. Robert Crozier 
Long of his Reflections of a Russian Statesman, duly intro- 
duced by a preface from the able pen of Mme Olga de 
Novikoff, that gifted lady who was herself so intimately 
associated with the national movement. The extra- 
ordinary mediaevalism of this remarkable man, whose 
influence on Russia was far less baneful than people have 
been led to believe, is symptomatic of the movement he 
represented. For instance, he thus discourses on Church 
and State : " The Church must be separated from the 
State, we are told. These are only words expressing no 
distinct idea, for the word separation may express many 
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things. . . . We are told that this separation is to be 
understood in the widest sense. Able and learned men 
define it thus : the State has no concern with the Church, 
or the Church with the State. Thus humanity is to 
revolve in two great circles. In one circle will be the body, 
in the other the soul ; and between these circles will be 
a void as between heaven and earth. But this is impos- 
sible. The body cannot separate itself from its soul, — 
soul and body hve a single life." 

The following inimitable passage on democracy is equally 
delightful : 

" What is this freedom by which so many minds are 
agitated, which inspires so many insensate actions, so 
many wild speeches, which leads the people so often to 
misfortune ? In the democratic sense of the word, free- 
dom is the right of poUtical power, or, to express it other- 
wise, the right to participate in the government of the 
State. This universal aspiration for a share in govern- 
ment has no constant limitations, and seeks no definite 
issue, but incessantly extends, so that we might apply 
to it the words of the ancient poet about dropsy, crescit 
indidgens sibi. For ever extending its base, the new 
democracy now aspires to universal suffrage, — a fatal error, 
and one of the most remarkable in the history of man- 
kind. By this means the political power so passionately 
demanded by democracy would be shattered into a number 
of infinitesimal bits, of which each citizen acquires a 
single one. ... In a democracy the real rulers are the 
dexterous manipulators of votes, with their placemen^ the 
mechanics who so skilfully operate the hidden strings 
which move the puppets in the arena of democratic 
elections." 

Talking of parliamentary govenmient, he says naively : 
'' It is terrible to think of our condition if destiny had sent 
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us the fatal gift — an all-Russian Parliament I But that 
will never be." 

But perhaps the best passage in this remarkable book 
has reference to the Press. He sa}^ : " Any vagabond 
babbler or unacknowledged genius, any enterprising 
tradesman, with his own money or with the money of 
others, may foimd a newspaper, even a great newspaper. 
He may attract a host of writers and feuilletonists, ready 
to deliver judgment on any subject at a moment's notice ; 
he may hire illiterate reporters to keep him supplied with 
rumours and scandals. His stafE is then complete. From 
that day he sits in judgment on all the world, — on ministers 
and administrators, on literature and art, on finance and 
industry. It is true that the new journal becomes a power 
only when it circulates among the public. . . . The 
healthy taste of the pubUc is not to be relied upon. The 
great mass of readers, idlers for the most part, is ruled 
less by a few healthy instincts than by a base and despic- 
able hankering for idle amusement ; and the support of 
the people may be secured by any editor who provides 
for the satisfaction of these hankerings, for the love of 
scandal, and for intellectual pruriency of the basest 
kind." 

No wonder that Mr. Stead in his Truth about Russia 
should have called M. Pobedonostzeft the black Tzar of 
Russia, and similar as opprobrious epithets that he could lay 
his pen on. We are, however, inclined to think that the 
active interference of M. Pobedonostzeft in affairs of State 
has been much exaggerated, and that he was rather a 
conscientious and honourable man whose chief fault was 
that he was bom in the nineteenth century. 

Very different from this irreconcilable was the famous 
Count Ignatieff, whom it has become the fashion to call 
the father of lies, and who in appearance resembled nothing 
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so much as one of those perpetually smiling and nodding 
porcelain effigies of a Chinese mandarin. Indeed, it was 
in China that the Count first made a great name. As 
Russian Ambassador in Constantinople he succeeded in 
attracting the hostility of nearly all the diplomatists of 
Europe, a happy knack which seems to have been the special 
gift of all Panslavists, and later he became Minister of 
the Interior. His fall was as rapid and inexplicable as his 
rise ; its cause was only known to those in the inmiediate 
entourage of the Emperor, to whom it appeared natural 
and reasonable. The story goes that when the present 
Emperor Nicholas 11. was, as a small boy, made Ataman 
of the Cossacks, a distinction usually conferred on the 
Caesarevitch, Count Ignatieff, in a sort of fatuous Pan- 
slavistic intoxication, publicly, in the presence of a great 
concourse of Cossacks and people generally, extended his 
hands over the head of the young Prince, and blessed him 
in the name of the Russian nation, not to say the Slavonic 
race. This was all the more tactless when it is remem- 
bered that the Emperor and Empress assisted at the 
ceremony, which was indeed primarily conducted by the 
Tzar. Alexander iii. was not the man to stand that sort 
of thing. In an autocratic country, if there are any 
blessings to be bestowed, it is obviously the fimction of 
the autocrat to bestow them ; nor could he tolerate for a 
moment a subject arrogating to himself in his presence 
any of the attributes or powers of autocracy. The fall of 
IgnatieS was characteristic of himself and of his master. 
Alexander iii. allowed him every latitude up to a certain 
point, the moment he went beyond the limits which his 
position as a subject prescribed he was promptly " called 
down," as our American cousins idiomatically express it. 

Coimt Paul Vasili has most happily hit off the character 
of Count Ignatieff. 
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" During my sojourn in Constantinople," he says, '* I 
had frequent opportimities of observing him and of studying 
his weak points, and I have gradually obtained the con- 
viction that Count Ignatieff's principal fault is his extreme 
fatuousness, his self-complacency. He will not admit in 
his innermost soul that he could possibly make a mistake, 
and this has impelled him to pile lie on lie, and to so 
entrench himself behind a breastwork of dissimulation and 
intrigue that he has become powerless to extricate himself 
from the meshes of complications which he has constructed 
with his own hands. The aim of his life is to prove his 
adroitness to the world. He is ambitious, energetic, and 
cunning, but not by nature or character. His cunning 
is the product of circumstances, and still more the fruit 
of his fertile imagination, which leads him to regard as 
real the fantastic chimeras to which he is prone. I am 
convinced that he frequently believes he is teUing the truth 
when he is really lying like a dentist. He is a splendid 
speaker, who, in his anxiety to inspire confidence, has 
ended, on the contrary, by awakening the mistrust of all 
those with whom he has had relations. He has few 
principles, and perhaps too much finesse. He is of the 
opinion that all is fair in politics as long as he gains his 
object, but he is not a bad man, and he has real abihty." 

After lauding his diplomacy, Count Vasili exposes the 
futilities of his administration of the Department of the 
Interior, shows how he tried to please all parties, and 
even attempted secretly to set the Nihilists by the ears ; 
he spoke much, but as he had no logical sequence of ideas, 
no force of wiU, and no sincere love of work, he allowed 
things " to slide," raised a crowd of questions which he 
was unable to solve; besides, owing to his weakness of 
character, his inability to refuse anybody anything, he got 
himself into a veritable quagmire of complications, lost 
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his head, sought refuge in intrigues, and was finally un- 
masked and disgraced. 

According to Count Vasili, there did not exist on the 
face of this globe a more ambitious woman than the 
Countess Ignatieff, whose love of power was akin to greed. 
" This proud woman, who played the part of a queen at 
Constantinople, has been unable to descend with dignity 
from her throne ; her feet are still instinctively feeling 
for the steps. There must be abyssmal depths of despair 
in the soul of that Countess, whose whole life has been 
passed in pushing on her husband, in encouraging him to 
continue in the path he was pursuing, and in trying to 
raise him higher and higher day by day." He describes 
her as a woman of lofty mind, irresistible for some, anti- 
pathetic to others ; with manners more courteous than 
affable, and deficient in the art of setting people at their 
ease. 

While Count Vasili praises Ignatieff's diplomacy, and 
says that while some accused him of cynicism, others 
acknowledged the loftiness of his mind, he nevertheless 
admits that it was he who introduced into Russia that 
anarchical state of affairs which converted the law of the 
coimtry into a dead letter, and substituted disorder and 
violence for respect of authority. 

The system of government by pogrom tempered by 
martial law dates back to him. It is he who really 
invented, or at least adopted, anti-semitism as a sort of 
safety-valve. The idea being that it was safer to allow 
the lower classes to vent their love of disorder, insurrection, 
and pillage on the Jews than on the Government and its 
supporters, a fallacy which has borne the most bitter fruit, 
and to which may be attributed in a very large measure, 
if not entirely, the lawlessness which is to-day the most 
disquieting feature of Russia. 
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Anyone desirous of convincing himself of the shallow 
insincerity of this overrated diplomatist, whom Russians 
have called a mountebank and not a statesman, will find 
satisfactory proof in Mr. Charles Lowe's Life of Alex- 
ander III., in which we have failed to find a story Mr. 
Lowe used to tell of Field-Marshal Count Moltke at the 
coronation of the subject of his book. The aged warrior 
was much interested to see how the various Central Asian 
tributary khans and potentates arrived armed to the 
teeth, and marvelled especially at the number of pistols 
and daggers which they carried in their belts. He in- 
quired through an interpreter whether they were loaded, 
and was told in reply that they would be no use if they 
were not. Hereupon Moltke is said to have exclaimed : 
" These are the first really serious people that I have 
ever met I " It is to be feared that the main defect in 
Count Ignatieff's character was his want of seriousness, 
— his pistols, though they may have looked very deadly, 
were never really loaded. 

A very different person was Count Tolstoy, not the 
novelist but the statesman, who was Minister of Education 
for a period under Alexander ii., and succeeded Ignatieff 
as Minister of Interior under Alexander iii., dying in 
harness after having done more to plunge Russia back 
into the Middle Ages than any other statesman or thinker. 

For a vivid character sketch of Count Tolstoy we must 
again have recourse to extracts from Count Paul VasiU's 
entertaining book. He says : " Count Tolstoy is not one 
of those who can seize at once all the possible consequences 
of any given fact, nor, more especially, one who cares 
how his intentions are interpreted. He goes on straight 
in front, looking neither to the right nor to the left. He 
is what I call a statesman with ear-flaps. From having 
continually but one aim in view he has lost sight of all 
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the parallel lines. • . . He is energetic, straightforward, 
and honest, but at the same time narrow, full of pre- 
judices, never impartial, a behever in red-tape and the 
tricks of office ; in a word, a typical official, who has never 
held between his fingers the realities of life, but who 
believes they can be guided by the pen, and that they 
will conform to the exigencies of a decree or a report. 
Of external administration he has no knowledge whatever 
as regards practice, but it is theoretically remarkable. 
He is a minister of the study, who sees nothing beyond 
the four walls of his room. With regard to foreign affairs, 
he has but little initiative, and his mind is not bold enough 
to allow him to dare to support the policy of his con- 
victions, that is to say, to urge the advantages of an 
alliance with France and the necessity of extirpating the 
German element from the empire. But such as he is, 
Count Tolstoy, in spite of his meannesses and notwith- 
standing his animosities, which often lead him to persecute 
as enemies of the State his personal adversaries, represents 
none the less in Russia the principles of order, authority, 
and determination, which had for some time disappeared 
from the government. Very calm, always quiet, never 
losing his self-control, he knows how to set to work, and 
how to fijiish what he has begun. He is unbending and 
unyielding. His despotism is excessive, sometimes absurd ; 
his severity has no limit'. He has neither vanity nor 
ambition ; whatever he undertakes he does from a sense 
of duty, for the glory of God and the benefit of the nation. 
He has at once the faith and the superstition which are 
the dominant note in the character of the Slav races, but 
he has none cf their enthusiasm, he does not understand 
their exaltation. He is a mathematician grafted on a 
tyrant." 

Count Tolstoy distinguished himself at the Ministry 
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of Education by rendering nugatory all the educational 
reforms of Alexander ii., and especially by undermining 
the autonomy, on the German model, of the universities. 
He curbed the independent spirit of the professors, and 
succeeded in lowering everywhere the educational standard 
of the country, for he considered that the educated classes 
were over-educated, and, seeing that they were prevented 
from putting their knowledge and culture to practical 
use, his logic was unassailable. The Universities of Russia 
were but breeding-grounds of discontent, for the simple 
reason that the young men who were being taught to 
think within their walls were simultaneously made to 
understand that, outside those walls, all independent 
thought was prohibited. Coimt Tolstoy was at least con- 
sistent ; he endeavoured to nip all manifestations of indi- 
vidual and unofficial manifestations of mentality in the 
bud, and he was so successful, and his system has borne 
such excellent fruit, that to-day the nations of Europe raise 
their hands in mute astonishment at the condition of the 
country, and know not what to marvel at most, the general 
state of anarchy or the general backwardness and be- 
nightedness of that Slavonic race which was to regenerate 
the world, and the members of which seem at present 
engaged principally in murdering each other. 

When Count Tolstoy succeeded to the Ministry of 
the Interior he set to work with equal zeal to limit and 
circumscribe the freedom of the peasant. Here again 
his logical consistency is deserving of all praise. Just 
as it was absurd to have small educational repubUcs, in 
the shape of autonomous Universities, in an autocratic 
State, so also was it ridiculous to allow the peasant to 
manage uncontrolled his own local affairs in his village 
community. Under Alexander ii. a system of arbitration 
of disputes as between peasants and peasants and peasants 
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and landowners had been instituted, and a class of unpaid 
Justices of the Peace called into being, whose influence 
and labours had been ennobling and dignified. These 
functionaries were regarded as too liberal by Tolstoy, 
who maintained that the Russian peasant was still on 
too low a rung of the ladder of social evolution to be left 
without guidance, or guardianship, as the phrase ran. 
Tolstoy therefore created the Zemski Natchalnik, or Rural 
Chieftain, a salaried official who, while not directly charged 
with police duties, held an office very anal(^ous to that of 
a Collector in India. He was recruited from the educated 
classes, preferably but not necessarily a local country 
gentleman, who was the outward and visible sign of the 
autocracy, and who, moreover, was at once recognised 
by the peasants as their enemy and " boss," whilst the 
former Justices of the Peace had been looked up to as 
impartial councillors and friends. Although the Zemski 
Natchalnik had no legal right to administer corporal 
punishment, the village elder or starosta had, and was 
completely under his authority. In other words, the 
peasant, who had been freed from bondage to a landowner 
who was at least pecuniarily interested in keeping him 
in a state of efficiency, both economic and physical, was 
now made subservient to a Government official, without 
sentiment or compassion. It is said that this system has 
worked well in places, but the extraordinary lawlessness 
lately manifested by peasants who have burned the houses 
and stores of the local gentry, and robbed them of all they 
could carry away, does not reflect great credit on the 
influence and prestige of these bureaucratic instruments. 

Logic is the enemy of common sense, and this is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the national or Russianising 
administrative policy of Alexander in. Count Vasili, 
speaking of Count Tolstoy, says : " It is desirable that 
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he should remain in power, because his retirement or 
death would deliver the country anew into the hands of 
German influence. There is nobody in Russia who could 
at present replace him, nobody capable of carrying out 
a frankly Russian policy ; with none but our national 
interests at heart, and not subservient to those of foreign 
countries." 

Count Tolstoy's and Alexander iii.'s intense nationalism 
landed the country in many ridiculous positions. For 
instance, when the Chief Astronomer of the Empire, who 
had been a German, died, the Emperor commanded that 
his successor should not only be a Russian, but should bear 
a Russian name. To comply with the Imperial wishes 
the country was scoured for a Russian astronomer, but in- 
effectually; the only Russian astronomer who was available 
was in the first place too young, but in the second place 
he was disqualified by his patronymic of Kleber. There 
was no alternative but to bestow the office with its emolu- 
ments on a Russian General, who was honestly ignorant 
of the heavenly bodies, and to allow the German assistant 
under the former German astronomer to do the work. 
When Count Tolstoy died,Count Vasih's fears were,however, 
proved to be unfounded, and the policy of governing Russia 
by Russians and on Russian lines has been continued. 

M. de Giers, the Emperor's Foreign Minister, who 
had been trained in the great school of Prince Gortchakoif 
and Baron Jomini, was too valuable and too self-effacing 
a statesman not to be treasured in spite of his Finnish 
origin. Perhaps, also, it may be possible that the Emperor 
found it useful to retain an impopular servant in this 
post to bear the odium of his own policy of peace at any 
price. Count Vasih, who is seldom enthusiastic, has, 
however, nothing but praise for this statesman, whom he 
describes as a patriot and a man of fertile resource and 
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astuteness, concealing under an appearance of pliancy an 
iron determination. He calls him a marvellous tactician, 
and the Turenne of diplomacy. A sceptic without cynicism, 
he was incapable of treachery or personal intrigue, but 
excelled in temporising and in dragging negotiations 
to such a length that his opponent was finally driven to 
jump into the pit which De Giers had made him dig for 
himself. Count Vasili justly praises him for his conduct 
of affairs during the Afghan imbroglio, and in the Bul- 
garian question. 

His successor. Count LobanoS Rostovski, if he had not 
suddenly died when he did, would have proved a thoroughly 
Russian Foreign Minister, who would have ably continued 
the policy of Alexander iii., and was credited with a desire 
to bring about a system of alliances which should have 
had the effect of isolating England. A grand seigneur 
to the tips of his fingers, he was an accomplished diplom- 
atist, but a far better and profounder archaeologist. 

If Alexander iii. did not display the restless energy of 
his grandfather, Nicholas i., and did not attempt to run 
every department of the empire himself, he prided himself 
on his knowledge of men, and on the possession of the 
sovereign faculty of discovering and singling out merit. 
In no department did he show a more remarkable aptitude 
for selecting suitable persons than in the Department of 
Finance and Railways. Hitherto the finances of Russia 
had been wofully mismanaged by retired admirals and 
other similarly unsuitable and unqualified men. If 
Reutem was not brilliant, Bunge was held up to ridicule 
and scorn. The Russian Ministers of Finance, geographic- 
ally dependent on Germany, were content to remain under 
the yoke of the Berlin Bourse until a truly national Emperor 
discovered a truly national Minister of Finance in M. 
Vishnegradski, who had been but a very humble person 
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when chance threw him in his sovereign's way. To "S^sh- 
negradski belongs the merit of emancipating Russian 
finance from the tutelage of Berlin, and paving the way 
to a Franco-Russian entente by wooing the affections 
of the French investors, and opening the purse-strings 
of that thrifty nation. The Franco-Russian entente 
is based on more enduring foundations than diplomatic 
considerations or paper-made treaties. M. de Witte was 
another of Alexander iii.'s discoveries ; his administration 
of Russian railways was as brilliant as it was successful, 
and his later introduction — a gold currency and a gold 
reserve — placed Russian credit in a position it had never 
enjoyed before. He may have been less successful in other 
directions, but that M. de Witte was a great statesman 
no impartial critic can deny. 

Of course, Alexander iii. was not invariably lucky 
in his choice. General Anenkoff, for instance, if one is 
to credit all one hears, although he undoubtedly conferred 
great benefits on Russia by his Central Asian and Trans- 
Siberian Railways, is not supposed to have displayed in 
all his dealings that probity and disinterestedness which 
is so desirable. 

Compared, however, with his predecessors, Alexander iii. 
was well served by his ministers and officials. Together 
with his nationalism, he introduced into the country a 
spirit of respectability, of self-respect, decency, and solidity, 
which did much to advance its material prosperity. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



UNDERGROUND RUSSIA 



WHEN Alexander iii. ascended the throne the con- 
dition of Russia was calculated to inspire the 
stoutest heart with misgiving and dread. The 
terrible fate of his father had cast a gloom over the country, 
and was the climax to a state of things which had been 
in existence for something hke five years. Everybody 
knew that Russia was honeycombed with secret societies. 
Families were divided against themselves, fathers sus- 
pected their sons, husbands their wives. Beneath the 
virgin modesty or maidenly purity was concealed a political 
exaltation or fanaticism that was at once grand, noble, 
ideal, unselfish, admirable, and foolish, impracticable, 
misguided, calamitous, deplorable. Young, delicately 
nurtured, well-bom, highly educated, wealthy girls were 
secretly inflaming the hearts and minds of immature and 
splendidly romantic young men with a love of country and 
humanity which took the shape of membership of revolu- 
tionary societies. These imprudent, vainglorious, and 
inexperienced young people became the easy prey of a 
clumsy and stupid police, were rapidly whisked off to 
prison and to Siberia without trial or hearing, on the 
denunciation often of interested parties, more frequently 
in consequence of their own blatant indiscretion. For each 
of these really harmless vapouring young demagogues 
who was captured the Government made at least twenty 

ass 
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fresh enemies by that very act. In this way the so-called 
revolutionary party became a veritable hydra-headed 
monster. 

The success of the revolutionary movement must be 
ascribed to the narrow pedantry, the want of imagination 
of the governing classes, the inflexible, imbending higher 
officials and Court party, whose whole theory of govern- 
ment had been borrowed from the maxim of the Prussian 
drill-sergeant — "raisonir er nicht." The puerile attempts 
of what were little more than school children to play at 
political conspiracy and revolutionary plots were inordin- 
ately magnified and given an importance which they 
should never have received. The first organised Russian 
revolutionary manifestation took place in 1874 in St. 
Petersburg, when a number of silly young men, attired, 
in a red national costume, to denote the colour of their 
opinions, went on Sunday to the Kazan Cathedral, created 
a disturbance at divine service, and proceeded to dance 
the Komarinski, that national dance which Glinka had 
idealised, but which is capable of an interpretation the 
reverse of decorous or decent. 

These ridiculous and futile demonstrators were taken 
seriously, as seriously as they could possibly have taken 
themselves, and consequently an inept Government played 
into the hands of skilful agitators, whose dupes these mis- 
guided young persons were. 

It is imnecessary here to go into all the details of 
a movement commenced imder such apparently unpro- 
pitious auspices. Suffice it to say that it spread, and it 
spread in spite of its inherent foolishness mainly because, 
while on the one hand the people who were agitating 
had genuine grievances, the official recognition and 
persecution of the agitators gave them a sort of 
halo, an aureole of mart)n:dom and glory which 
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appealed to the imagination of young and unbalanced 
minds. 

We will content ourselves with a few illustrations, 
taken from actual knowledge, of the state of things at 
the time. 

An officer of the artillery of the guard was suspected 
of having relations with revolutionaries ; the police conse- 
quently paid him an unexpected visit. On being sum- 
moned to open the door of his apartment he refused, 
stating as his reason that he had a lady with him whose 
honour he must defend. The police thereupon threatened 
to force their way in ; he answered by threatening to shoot 
the first man who dared to set foot in his apartment. 
The door was broken open, the officer fired five shots, each 
bullet finding its billet, and shot himself with the sixth, 
whilst the lady, who was a sort of Anna Karenina, and 
the wife of a man of consequence, escaped through the 
window. 

Another story. A young lady living with her parents, 
her father being the brother of a Minister, devoted herself 
to good works. Her father had made a fortune as an army 
contractor, and the daughter thought, probably with 
reason, that he had enriched himself at the expense of 
the State and the private soldier. She thereupon deter- 
mined to make reparation. As an only child, she was the 
apple of her parents' eye, and nothing was refused her. 
She had a school for ragged children, and fed and clothed 
these poor waifs and stra}^. Whether this very charming 
and entirely amiable and well-intentioned young lady 
was really mixed up with secret societies or not, history 
will probably never disclose ; all that is known is that one 
night, to the intense grief and despair of her parents, she 
was carried off by the poUce, and has never been heard of 

from that day to this, twenty-six years ago. 
II. — 17 
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This foolish, purbUnd behaviour of the authorities has 
been responsible for more revolutionaries, and for more 
sympathy with the revolutionary party, than can be cal- 
culated. So disastrous has been its effect, that the theory 
has been invented, and is still upheld, that these suicidally 
severe repressive measures have originated from quarters 
secretly in sympathy with the revolutionary movement, 
with a view to making the autocratic regime so intolerable 
that finally the entire population would rebel against it. 
That state of affairs was indeed very nearly reached. 

In the meantime, while these, at most, harmless instru- 
ments of the party were captured and persecuted, the ring- 
leaders notoriously led a charmed existence and escaped. 
One lady of high position who bore an historical name 
was known to have concealed Nihilists in her bedroom 
while the police were on their track, and is said on some 
occasions to have actually had the audacity to invite 
the secret myrmidons of the bureaucracy to search her 
apartments if they wished. 

If we desire to understand the Revolutionary move- 
ment, we shall do best to consult the publications of the 
revolutionaries themselves, who have, with a C3niical 
frankness, laid bare their organisation and methods for 
all who care to read. 

The two most interesting and most authoritative 
writers on this subject have both chosen English for the 
vehicle of their ideas, and were both intimately connected 
with the movements they write about, for which reason 
they selected this country for their place of residence. 
The first and foremost of these was undoubtedly the 
refugee who wrote and lived under the obvious pseudonym 
of Stepniak. Rumour has been busy with this remark- 
able personality, who lost his Ufe by being run over by 
a train at a level crossing near Tm-nham Green some ten 
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or eleven years ago. In certain circles in London it was 
whispered with bated breath that Stepniak was really 
the murderer of General Mesentzev, that dreaded Chief 
of the Third Section, who, as he was driving one day in 
the streets of St. Petersburg, was deliberately shot by a 
young man. The assassin jumped into a sledge dravm by 
a white horse and drove ofi at such a pace that nobody 
was able to overtake him. That same day a sledge driven 
by a white horse was seen to leave St. Petersburg by each 
of the various gates of the capital, but all attempts at 
arresting the occupants of these sledges proved abso- 
lutely of no avail. The murderer escaped, while in Switzer- 
land there presently appeared a new member of the Russian 
colony, who went by the name of Stepniak, and whose 
capture was so ardently desired by the Russian authorities 
that even Switzerland was not supposed to be safe, and 
he came to London, where he and the lady who courage- 
ously accompanied him and shared his fortunes lived for 
a considerable time in a quaint one-storeyed cottage in 
St. John's Wood. This dreary residence was surroimded 
by a garden, carefully guarded by watch-dogs, who gave 
loud warning on the approach of footsteps. The windows 
were protected by shutters which were bolted and barred, 
the door was securely fastened by bolts and chains, and 
there was a small peephole in it by means of which the 
occupants of the house could survey the form and features 
of any would-be intruder before he was admitted. On 
crossing the threshold the visitor was made aware that 
the host and hostess were armed to the teeth, and prepared 
to sell their Uves dearly. There was nothing theatrical 
about all this. It was the result of a genuine fear of 
being kidnapped. Mme Stepniak was a lady whose 
aristocratic features, distinguished, and strikingly beautiful 
and well-cared-for hands, were in remarkable contrast with 
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the severe simplicity of her dress, which spoke of straitened 
means. It was impossible to be in the society of this 
distinguished couple without being struck by their extra- 
ordinary intelligence, exceptionally wide culture, and 
general refinement. A visit to their house infallibly 
revealed their tenets, for their life was arranged in con- 
formity with the regulations laid down by Tchemistchefiski, 
the high priest and apostle of modem Nihilism, in his 
Tchio Dyelatj (What shall be done ?). 

This remarkable man, Stepniak, who was recognised 
and acknowledged by the Russian refugees in London as a 
prominent worker in the cause, if not the leader of the 
movement, has left behind him several instructive and 
fairly accurate works, of which the best known are Under- 
ground Russia, first published in Italian, and Russia under 
the Tzars. 

In the first of these he gives a vivid account of the 
revolutionary movement, which we have every reason to 
believe is without exaggeration in its facts, and, in general, 
trustworthy. He there thus describes the Revolutionary 
party in Russia at the time of Alexander iii. : 

" Nobody has ever undertaken, and perhaps no one 
could with any certainty undertake, to calculate the 
numerical strength of this party, that is to say, of those 
who share the convictions and the aspirations of the 
Revolutionists. All that can be said is, that it is a very 
large party, and that, at the present moment (1883), it 
numbers hundreds of thousands, perhaps even millions of 
men, disseminated everywhere. This mass of people, 
which might be called the ' Revolutionary Nation,' does 
not, however, take a direct part in the struggle. It intrusts 
its interests and its honour, its hatred and its vengeance, 
to those who make the Revolution their sole and exclusive 
occupation ; for, under the conditions existing in Russia, 
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people cannot remain as ordinary citizens and devote 
themselves at the same time to Socialism and the Re- 
volution. The real Revolutionary party, or rather the 
militant organisation, is recruited from among this class of 
Revolutionary leaders. This organisation is limited. Nay 
more it always has been, and will always be, while the 
present conditions of the struggle last : this is a confession I 
have no hesitation in making, and it may serve the reader 
as an illustration of my sincerity. In Russia the struggle 
is entirely and exclusively carried on by means of con- 
spiracies. Machiavelli is right when he says with respect 
to all secret societies, that * the many ruin them.' By 
the very conditions inherent in conspiracy, the more the 
number of the affiUated increases, the greater becomes the 
danger of discovery. This is a law which, although it 
cannot be reduced to mathematical expression, is, notwith- 
standing, as indisputable as the mechanical laws. Every- 
one who has belonged to any conspiracy or has read much 
on the subject, knows this. I need not, therefore, insist 
on the point. But in Russia there are some special condi- 
tions which render this law still more imperious. I speak 
of the material difficulties which have to be overcome, 
and especially of the immense expense which has to be 
incurred, in order to keep up the mihtant organisation." 

Stepniak then goes on to show that it is not only the 
actual plot of the day, whatever that may be, which 
needs fimds, the cost of Uving of the revolutionaries, who 
have to be continually changing their abode and dress, 
accounts for considerable sums. He then describes how 
a small revolutionary nucleus or nidus, by a tendency 
inherent in every political secret society, extends itself, 
until it becomes unwieldy, and the police get on its track, 
and concludes : " However great may be the partial reverse 
inflicted upon the organisation, the Government can never 
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succeed in destroying it entirely. Some of it still remains 
standing, and keeps up its old traditions and connections. 
Thus, some two months after the most terrible deluge, the 
organisation is formed anew, as though nothing had 
happened ; for meanwhile a Uttle ' levy ' has been made ; 
fresh champions enter in place of the fallen, and the equili- 
brium being re-established between numbers and material 
means, together with discipline, the organisation remains 
intact for a while, continuing thus the struggle, momentarily 
interrupted, until, having unduly increased again, by a 
tendency imavoidable in an active society, a fresh * deluge ' 
comes, and some more blood-letting." 

Stepniak then points out how much has been done by 
the few, and explains their success by the " almost com- 
plete isolation " of the Government. 

" Autocracy," he says, " in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century in a country in constant communication with 
Europe, when the cultivated classes receive a thoroughly 
European education, — autocracy in such a country 
is so monstrous that, except those having a personal 
interest in it, no one, certainly, can honestly defend it. 
Hence arises a covert opposition almost imiversal among 
all classes of society, however little educated ; an opposition 
which, notwithstanding the rigours of the censorship and 
the arbitrary acts of administration, manifests itself in a 
manner so clear and palpable, that one must turn a deaf 
ear indeed, as the Imperial Government does, not to hear 
something about it." 

Stepniak argues that if the Government had conceded 
freedom of speech and national representation to the 
intellectual classes, they might have got public opinion 
on their side ; as it was, the struggle between it and the 
Terrorists, clandestinely assisted by society, went on. 

" If the Government were not in such flagrant con- 
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tradiction with society," he maintains, " such a struggle 
would be absolutely impossible ; for society would not 
remain indifferent, but would act as one man against the 
disturbers of its quiet, and crush them in an instant." 
The fact that the Revolutionary movement is kept up, is a 
proof, in Stepniak's mind, that the Russian public sympa- 
thise withjit, supply it with funds, and keep it alive. " The 
isolation of the Russian Government can only be compared 
with that of a hated foreigner in a conquered country," 
he justly asserts, and proceeds to illustrate what he means ; 
for instance, he tells us that *' before the publication of 
the newspaper Zewlia % Volia (Land and Liberty), con- 
ducted by * illegal ' men, a secret Revolutionary and 
Socialist journal was issued in St. Petersburg, Naichalo, 
which was not the organ of the organisation, but of an 
isolated ' Circle,' and its conductors were four or five 
' legal ' men. All St. Petersburg knew them, all could 
name them. But the police, although they were run off 
their legs in search of traces of this newspaper, knew 
nothing, and never learnt an3rthing about it ; so that some 
of the conductors of the paper, who have not been com- 
promised in other matters, remain safe and sound to this 
day. The sale of the most terrible of the Terrorist papers, 
the Narodnaya Volya (Will of the People), is carried on in 
St. Petersburg in the most simple manner imaginable ; in 
every high school, in every class of society, and in all 
the principal provincial towns, there are men, known to 
everybody, who undertake this commission ; and receiving 
a certain number of copies of the paper, sell it to everybody 
who wants it, at twenty-five kopecks (sixpence) the number 
in St. Petersburg, and thirty-five (about ninepence) in 
the provinces." Stepniak thus sums up the situation : 

" The Terrorists have before them not a government 
in the European sense of the word, — for then, owing to the 
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disproportion of strength, the struggle would be impossible, 
— but a camarilla, a small and isolated faction, which re- 
presents only its own interests, and is not supported by 
any class of society." 

It would, of course, be easy to turn round on Stepniak 
and say : " If you are really so convinced of the isolation 
and unpopularity of the Government, why take so much 
trouble to overturn it ? Will it not prepare its ovm ruin 
(as indeed it has done) without your intervention, without 
the sacrifice of so many innocent Uves, and all the misery 
and unhappiness which have resulted from your activity 
in the shape of reprisals from the Government ? " But 
it is ill arguing with people bereft of reason, and it would 
seem that in this struggle between the forces of revolution 
on the one hand and medievalism on the other, both anta- 
gonists had taken leave of their senses. 

Stepniak's arguments are somewhat weakened by 
Tikhomiroff , another refugee, who wrote an excellent work, 
entitled, Russia Political and Social, which was published 
in London in 1888. In the early nineties, however, Tik- 
homirofE returned to Russia, succumbed to the temptations 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt, shook the dust of the Revolu- 
tionary party off his feet, put on the sheet of penitence, 
and accepted a post imder Katkoff on the Moscow Gazette, 
where he became plus royaliste que le roi, and out-Heroded 
Herod. He was still a revolutionary when he published 
his book in which he says : "The journal Narodnaya Volya 
(The Will of the People) has made much stir ; yet it has only 
been able to get out ten numbers in five years, not reckon- 
ing supplements. Under such conditions one can com- 
pose good proclamations, but nothing more. Further, 
the average duration of the active life of a Russian revolu- 
tionist rarely exceeds six months to one year. This is 
clearly very little for ripening an incipient talent." 
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The perspicacious reader has no doubt noticed a slight 
discrepancy between the complacent optimism of Stepniak 
and the deprecatory pessimism of Tikhomiroff. The ex- 
planation of this being that the one wrote when the Revolu- 
tionary movement of the late seventies and early eighties 
was in its zenith, the other when the materialism and 
repressive measures of Alexander iii.'s reign had begun 
to imdermine the idealism of the educated classes, and 
was breaking up the secret societies of which Stepniak 
writes so hopefully. The temporary triumph of the forces 
of reaction over those of revolution is interestingly, though 
perhaps rather rhetorically, described by Tikhomiroff. 
He paints the situation at the time of Alexander iii.'s 
accession dramatically thus : 

" The Tzar was in doubt what to do. A week after his 
father's death he summoned an extraordinary meeting of 
the Ministerial Council. At this the storm broke out. 
Loris MeUkofi was accused of desiring to overthrow the 
autocracy. He grew angry, and showed with much 
warmth that reforms were necessary to the consoUdation 
of the monarchy itself. When the question was put to 
the vote a majority of nine to five declared for the decree 
convoking the notables. The Emperor thanked the 
majority for their plain speaking — and did nothing." All 
this time the reactionary party was not idle. From every 
side it brought influence to bear on the Tzar. Devotion 
without limit, full of self-abnegation, was shown him. 
Seeing that the question of the Tzar's personal safety 
dominated the politics of the moment, the faithful con- 
ceived the idea of foimding a secret society, " to protect 
the Tzar and put dovm sedition." This secret society, 
which was called the Holy League, is by conmion repute 
supposed to have been devised and founded by the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, it was organised on similar lines to the 
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Revolutionary Executive Committee, and was outside the 
control of the police. The leaders were wealthy. Prince 
Demidoff San Donato is reputed to have been one of its 
main supports. This Holy League, according to Tikhomiroff, 
pronounced sentences of death in quite the orthodox revolu- 
tionary style on Hartmann, Prince Krapotkin, and Lavrof!. 
It organised a secret police of its own which watched 
the revolutionaries, and even went so far, it is hinted, as to 
enrol themselves in their ranks in order to*keep themselves 
informed of their movements. Alexander iii. is not believed 
to have relished the power and influence which this society 
obtained, and Tikhomiroff suggests that the success of the 
Holy League gave him considerable uneasiness, as he must 
have felt that this tremendous organisation might be used 
against him some day. However this may be, another 
secret society was formed, the Society of Voluntary Defence, 
of which Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff was credited to be 
the head. We have been informed that of late years a 
third league, a kind of League of Mercy, with the Dowager 
Empress at the head, was really a veiled political society. 

Tikhomiroff rightly says that the result of all these 
societies was to create a general state of confusion, the 
struggle between the reactionaries and the revolutionaries 
ending in the complete victory, for the time at least, of 
the former. 

Professor Maxime Kovalevski concludes his very in- 
teresting Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia, 
published in London in 1891, with the following sentences ; 
he is referring to the emancipation of the serfs : 

" Years of violent reaction have followed. The feudal 
party, whose secret designs had been defeated by the mode 
in which emancipation had been effected, again got the 
upper hand ; and modem Russia now looks back to the 
period of 1861 as the golden age of Russian Liberalism." 
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The methods by means of which the party of reaction 
strove to extirpate every vestige of revolutionary senti- 
ment, were the methods of the revolutionaries, terror 
against terror. 

In 1885 ^i"* Edmund Noble published in London a 
small work, entitled, The Russian RevoU, in which the 
history of the Revolutionary movement is most ably, 
though not perhaps eminently impartially, given. His 
description of Russian official methods of repression is 
edifying, more especially the following : 

" Not very long ago M. Paul Birvansky, an Imperial 
State attorney, was sent upon a special mission to Oren- 
burg by the Minister of Justice, with orders to investigate 
and report upon the practice of the Imperial tribunals in 
that province. He remained absent on his mission four 
months, and his experiences were published in the Syeverny 
Vestnik (Northern Messenger) : — ' During my four months' 
inquiry (he wrote) it was revealed to me how our judges 
trample the law imder foot ; how cynical and wanton is 
the behaviour of our police ; how savagely brute force is 
brought to bear upon the weak and friendless. I Uved in 
an atmosphere of appalling groans and heart-breaking sighs. 
I Uberated innocent persons who had been kept in prison 
by the Executive several years after they had been pub- 
licly acquitted in open court, and who had been secretly 
tortured. I took down the depositions of peasant women 
who had been subjected to torment — their flesh pinched 
with red-hot tongs — by order and in the presence of the 
chief commissary of police, merely because they had 
presumed to plead on behalf of their unfortunate 
husbands.' " 

We will spare our readers the harrowing details of the 
condition of the prisons, the cruel wholesale floggings 
of the prisoners, etc. Allowing for exaggeration, which 
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there is no reason to suspect, the facts are black enough, 
even with a liberal discount for sensationmongering. 

In this manner did the Russian bureaucracy stamp 
out for a time the revolutionary movement, only to drive 
the spirit of discontent deep down into the souls of the 
Emperor's subjects, and cause it to breed still more deadly 
hatred and sedition, until it felt itself again strong enough 
to burst forth, to receive from Plehve and statesmen of his 
stamp similar repressive treatment. The pity of it all is 
that this terrible suffering and misery serves no useful 
purpose whatever, it does not even make the life of the 
Emperor more secure and peaceful. On the contrary, 
during these periods of reactionary fury the Emperor has 
to suffer equally with his people, his life becomes a burden 
to him, he is not allowed to move, he is no longer a free 
agent, but to all intents and purposes as much a prisoner 
as any one of his unfortunate and persecuted revolutionary 
subjects. He is perpetually haimted by the fear of the 
assassin, and in the midst of the pomp and circumstance 
of his great position, feels he is inhabiting a living tomb. 

Alexander iii. did not dare to eat a morsel of food 
that had not been prepared for him by his two French 
cooks, father and son, who were always under police pro- 
tection. Tikhomiroff tell us : 

" The Emperor withdrew to Gatchina. This silent 
palace of Paul i., already more like a fortress than a palace, 
was fortified yet more strongly, was isolated yet more 
completely from the rest of the world. A great army 
surrounded the Tzar on all sides, guarded all avenues of 
approach to him. The position of Gatchina was excep- 
tional. It was a junction for four railways, by which one 
could travel anywhere — to Moscow, Warsaw, St. Peters- 
burg, Kronstadt, abroad. And this could be done in 
perfect secrecy. There the Emperor passed his time in 
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perfect solitude. Access to him was extremely difficult ; 
everyone who came to see him was searched. With so 
much mystery did the Tzar invest his rare departures from 
Gatchina that when he went to see the Emperor William, 
his own Ministers did not know he was gone, and came 
with their usual reports to the palace." 

Is it possible to picture an3rthing more pathetic ? The 
Emperor was so jealous of the secrecy of his movements 
that he did not even allow his Ministers to know of them I 
Alexander in., from the day he ascended the throne until 
the day of his death, virtually led the life of a prisoner. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



NICHOLAS II 



THE attemptf on the life of Alexander iii. were 
numerous, although the vast majority were hushed 
up and never heard of. On the other hand, the 
accidents which befell the Emperor as the result of careless- 
ness or criminal negligence were conveniently attributed 
by the responsible parties to revolutionary plots, and used 
by the reactionaries as further arguments in favour of 
continuing the policy of extirpation and repression. We 
refer particularly to the accident to the Imperial train in 
1888 at Borki, on the return journey from a visit to the 
South of Russia, which was due to a failure of the permanent 
way, but was ascribed to the malignant action of seditious 
politicians, although the true explanation was much simpler. 
The permanent way on most Russian railways leaves 
much to be desired, and is rarely sufficiently safe to admit 
of a speed of much more than from 25 to 30 miles an hour. 
On this occasion the Emperor's train was travelling at the 
rate of something over 40 miles an hour on a line where 
both the rails and the sleepers were as rotten as the 
administration. Mr. Charles Lowe in his Alexander ///. 
says that the effect of the accident upon the mind and 
nerves of the Emperor was to produce a shock from which 
he never thoroughly recovered. " His carriage was blown 
to shreds, his faithful servants lay dead or dying, his 

loving wife stood trembling like an aspen-leaf amid corpses 
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and blood-stained fragments ; and when he looked round 
for his children, dreading the terrible possibilities as much 
as the torturing uncertainty, his little daughter, her bright 
eyes filled with tears, threw her hands about his neck and 
exclaimed, amid sobs : ' Oh ! papa dear ! now they will 
come and murder us aU ! ' " 

According to the correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph (Dr. Dillon), " After this the Emperor grew more 
moody and more reserved than before. He lost his 
confidence in his Ministers, and avoided even more syste- 
matically than before aU public ceremonies and amuse- 
ments." 

During the winter of 1889-^0 St. Petersburg was 
visited by an exceptionally severe epidemic of grippe or 
influenza, which, for the first time, invaded from thence the 

towns of Western Europe, including London. Alexander iii. 

« 

succumbed to this epidemic repeatedly in the course of 
the same and successive winters ; and it is believed that 
these attacks, coming so soon after the severe shock his 
system had sustained at Borki, laid the seeds of the stealthy 
disease which caused his death in 1894. In the August 
of that year Dr. Zacharin reported that he showed certain 
signs of nephritis ; that the left ventricle of the heart was 
enlarged ; that he had a weak, frequent pulse ; that he 
suffered from sleeplessness, nausea, and other S3nnptoms 
of imperfect kidney action ; and that " the disease of the 
kidneys and the subsequent weakening of the heart con- 
stituted a mortal disease." 

When it is considered that Alexander iii. was over 
six feet in stature, and stout in proportion, addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, that he had an aversion to exercise, 
and spent a large part of his time in sleep, it is not sur- 
prising that his overworked kidneys should have rebelled ; 
and the rapidity with which he was carried off as soon as 
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the disease had declared itself seems to argue that his 
constitution was already thoroughly undermined. The 
Emperor died on ist November 1894, in the fiftieth year of 
his age, seated in his armchair. His funeral was as gorgeous 
and full of pomp as his Ufe had been simple and unassuming. 
Probably the best description of that imposing ceremony 
is from the pen of Mr. A. Hulme Beaman, the St. Peters- 
burg correspondent, at the time, of the Standard. 

Alexander iii. died after reigning little more than 
twenty-three years, and Nicholas 11., his son, reigned in 
his stead. Nicholas 11. was twenty-six years old when 
he commenced to reign, having been bom on the 6th 
(i8th) May 1868. Placed under the tutelage of Katkoflf 
at the early age of fourteen, he had been thoroughly 
grounded in those principles of nationalism, not to say 
Chauvinism, for which the name of the editor of the Moscow 
Gazette stands. 

The late M. Michael Kapoustine, who gave him a 
course of lectures on international law, was much struck 
with his ability, and used to refer to him in conversation 
as an " oomnitza," meaning a wise and intelligent person. 
As a child he did not show much promise, being rather 
puny and delicate. Conscious of his own educational 
deficiencies, Alexander iii. was most careful in having 
his son thoroughly equipped for the arduous duties of the 
exalted position he would be called upon to fill, and perhaps 
erred a little on the side of excessive study. As the boy 
grew into manhood signs were not wanting to show that 
this close application was adversely affecting his health. 
He was shy, delicate, nervous, and somewhat over sensitive. 
With the fate of his uncle and namesake in their minds, 
his parents were not blind to the dangers of this critical 
period in their eldest child's life. The severity of the 
educational regime was relaxed, and the young Caesare- 
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vitch was encouraged to seek relaxation in amusements. 
Grown to man's estate, of an impressionable and affectionate 
disposition, the future Emperor at about this time suc- 
cumbed to the charms of a Polish danseuse, by whom he 
subsequently had several children. His father, who, as 
we have seen, had himself sown a fair quantity of wild 
oats, was not at first disposed to treat this liaison too 
seriously, feeling that when he had had his fling the boy 
would marry and settle down, as others had done before him. 
But he had miscalculated the true position. The heir- 
apparent to the throne was not having his fling. He was 
seriously in love with his mistress, and nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than to treat his relationship with 
levity. Reasons of State alone prevented him from 
legitimising those relations, but in the eyes of heaven and 
in his own conscience this pious and romantic young man 
persisted in regarding the object of his affections as his 
duly affianced wife. He could submit to the inexorable 
laws of expediency which stood in the way of his manying, 
but when his parents suggested that he should marry a 
person of suitable rank, his whole soul revolted against so 
unnatural and impious a proposition. If it was necessary 
for reasons of State that he should marry, then as an 
honest man he could only marry the woman whom he loved, 
and who had already made him a happy father. In 
fairness to the lady in question it is only just to state 
that there is no suspicion of insensate ambition on her 
part. She was quite prepared to sacrifice her own happi- 
ness for the sake of the Grand Duke and the State; but 
Nicholas would not hear of it. He now experienced the 
full force of the paternal anger, and Alexander iii., as we 
know, had inherited a fair share (H his grandfather's 
irascible temper. The lovers were forcibly separated, 

and the contumacious heir-apparent ordered to marry a 
II.— 1 8 
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Princess of his father's choice. There were being educated 
at St. Petersburg at that time the superb daughters of 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, veritable Ol3mnpian god- 
desses of Juno-like majestic proportions, with beautiful 
classical features, who combined with these physical 
attractions great qualities of heart and mind ; and it 
was proposed that the future Emperor of Russia should 
make his choice from one of these. The match would 
have been thoroughly popular, would have appealed to 
the Slavonic party, and would have been most desirable 
for many reasons. But the Caesarevitch was in no mood 
for wooing. He developed melanchoUa, and was sent on 
his famous tour round the world in the hope that change 
of scene might effect a change of ideas. It was indeed 
most necessary; already symptoms were manifesting 
themselves which plainly indicated that the violent dis- 
jointing of his affections was beginning to prey on his mind. 
A Turkish officer who was at that time military attach^ 
at St. Petersburg, and saw a great deal of the heir-apparent, 
has since stated that he felt great concern for the Grand 
Duke, who would sometimes sit wrapt in thought amidst 
a company of young officers of his own age, and would 
then raise himself from his reverie and without provoca- 
tion or warning angrily throw some object, like a match- 
box or similar article of no value, across the room, evidently 
in a fit of despair or rage. 

The voyage roimd the world, though in the main 
eminently successful, was darkened by two unfortunate 
contretemps. The order had been given to make the trip 
a cheerful one, and give it a character of brightness and 
jollity which was to have the effect of dispelling the clouds 
of melancholy which were threatening to obscure the 
Caesarevitch's brain. To the jovial and athletic Prince 
George of Greece, a typical sailor, the arrangements were 
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intrusted. It appears that this good-natured and genial 
giant turned the vessel on which the Imperial party em- 
barked into a very pandemonium of athletics, and the 
Caesarevitch's brother George, since deceased, whose 
delicate constitution was little suited for such feats, over- 
taxed his strength, and finally had a bad accident which 
necessitated his being sent home. 

The other contretemps occurred in Japan, where the 
rackety Imperial party insisted on visiting a temple to 
which foreigners are not allowed admittance, and the 
heir-apparent nearly lost his life through the fanaticism 
of a policeman. Fortunately, the gigantic stature and 
phenomenal physical strength of Prince George of Greece 
saved his cousin's life. The tour had, nevertheless, the 
happiest result for the Caesarevitch, who returned bronzed 
and strong, his melancholy dissipated for ever. 

In spite of various rumours to the contrary, the marriage 
of Nicholas 11. was a love match, and it took his Imperial 
Majesty much time and great determination to bring it 
about. It is stated that when he was first persuaded to 
marry, he already hinted that if he ever did so it, would 
only be to the charming Princess Alix of Hesse, the grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria ; but such a match, we have 
reason to believe, was viewed with disfavour both in 
England and in Russia. Alexander iii. was opposed to 
the idea of his son marrying a Princess who had not been 
brought up in the Greek Orthodox faith, and, furthermore, 
he had a strong prejudice against Germans, although his 
mother had also been a Princess of Hesse. Besides, Princess 
Alix was reputed to be of very delicate health, and he 
was anxious to secure a robust daughter-in-law, fearful 
lest the giant race of the Romanoffs should degenerate. 

The objections of Queen Victoria were not less cogent. 
She also regarded with disfavour a union of two delicately 
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constituted persons. But her principal reasons for opposing 
the match were of a different character. Princess Alix 
was her favourite granddaughter, and the youngest sur- 
viving child of her most cherished daughter. She could 
not, with her deep religious convictions, look with indiffer- 
ence upon the change of faith which such a marriage 
would involve; nor was the prospect of ascending the 
Russian throne wholly agreeable, or unconnected with a 
certain prospect of danger. 

But the future Emperor had two powerful allies in the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Grand Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, 
his aunt, and the amiable and beautiful Elizabeth, sister 
of Princess Alix and wife of his uncle the Grand Duke Serge. 
This Princess was naturally anxious to see her sister on the 
throne of Russia. Gradually the objections of the obdur- 
ate father were overcome, but it yet remained to win 
over those of the Queen. The Duchess of Edinburgh 
talked over the present King, and Princess Victoria, wife of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, another sister of Princess Alix, 
did her best with the Queen. Finally, the Grand Duke 
Serge, accompanied by his charming wife, paid a visit to 
England, and so Her Majesty at last yielded. With that 
thoroughness which so eminently characterised Queen 
Victoria, when she had once given her consent to the 
match she became one of its most ardent advocates. 
And so it was arranged that the courtship of the future 
Empress of Russia should take place in England. Now 
occurred one of the prettiest episodes in contemporary 
history, the wooing and winning of the bride by the banks 
of the romantic Thames. Prince Louis of Battenberg 
invited Princess Alix to stay with him and his wife at 
Walton-on-Thames, and hither came the Caesarevitch, 
Ataman of all the Cossacks, to make his peaceful conquest. 
Here, paddling in little skiffs, punting up back-waters. 
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where so many less illustrious matches have had their 
inception, the future ruler of over one hundred millions 
humbly pressed his suit. He was so happy and contented 
in this rustic retreat that he rejected aU the well-meant 
offers of amusement. He went to no races, he fled all dis- 
sipations, but gently surrendered himself -to his happiness. 
His earnestness and simplicity touched the heart of the 
young Princess, who yielded easily to his entreaties. Still, 
the course of true love does never nm smoothly, and when 
the charm of her suitor's presence was removed, and the 
Princess was left alone to reflect on what was involved by 
this match, she began to waver. Her religious convictions 
were strong, and she could not lightly change her faith. 
Besides, another sister, the Princess Irene, wife of Prince 
Henry of Prussia and sister-in-law of the German Emperor, 
had been persuaded by that Protestant monarch to use 
her influence with her sister to prevent her from changing 
her creed. The conversion of the wife of Serge to the Greek 
Church had greatly displeased the most exalted circles 
in Berlin, where it was regarded as a sad backsliding, and 
for her sister to follow suit appeared almost a catastrophe. 
The serious illness of Alexander in., and his great 
anxiety to have his son's marriage definitely settled before 
his own death, led to the invitation of the Princess Alix 
to Livadia, where at length her religious scruples were 
overruled, and the last obstacle to the Caesarevitch's 
happiness was removed. The true story of the Emperor's 
marriage illustrates very forcibly that quiet determination 
which has always been a characteristic of the Russian 
Imperial family, and shows that Nicholas 11. had a very 
considerable will of his own, a fact which is of happy augury 
for the Russian people, since it leads one to hope that 
however much he may allow himself to be influenced by 
considerations of expediency and policy which may be 
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advanced by his advisers, he will cause his own wishes to 
prevail in the end. 

At one time it was feared that the Emperor's marriage 
might have the effect of estranging France, who was in- 
clined to regard with suspicion a German Princess who 
was so closely related to the German Emperor and our own 
royal house ; and might at the same time create a coolness 
between Russia and Germany, seeing that the Court of 
Berlin looks upon the Greek Church with feelings akin to 
horror. But time has dispelled, these baseless forebodings. 

The young Empress, fully conscious of the suspicions 
with which the French people regarded her, took an oppor- 
timity, on the occasion of the obsequies of Alexander iii., 
to tell the members of the French deputation that they 
must not regard her as a German Princess, because in 
espousing the Emperor she had also taken to her heart the 
Russian people, and that from henceforth all her interests 
and S3mnpathies would be wrapped in those of her Imperial 
husband and of Russia. 

The present Empress of Russia shares with her consort 
that most royal gift, a sweet disposition. She has been 
reared as an English girl is reared. She is fond of riding, 
rowing, tennis, and all outdoor sports. She has, moreover, 
like most of the descendants of Queen Victoria, consider- 
able artistic gifts, is an ardent disciple of the brush, and 
used to spend much of her time in sketching. An accom- 
plished linguist, she speaks, without the least accent, 
French, German, English, Italian, and Russian. Her 
tastes are English rather than German, and her language 
in intimate Court circles is English. The delicate health 
which she undoubtedly possessed as a girl has given place 
to robust vigour, and she is to-day a splendid Imperial 
woman, tall and graceful, with a face of singular refine- 
ment and beauty« 
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The Emperor has been described as short and weak 
looking, but this is far from accurate. When seen in the 
company of his uncles and cousins — all giants more or less 
— he does certainly fall short of the Imperial standard. 
But he is of the middle height, well-proportioned, though 
inclined to be sturdy rather than stout, and his sensitive 
features bear an expression of sincerity and steadfastness 
of purpose. 

The Emperor is far from being naturally gloomy, and 
before his difference of opinion with his father cast a 
temporary shade over his gaiety of disposition, he used to 
be the light of the Court. He and his cousin, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, junior, were continually getting up 
private theatricals in which they used to take parts, the 
Emperor generally those of the " heavy villain." Ex- 
tremely simple in his tastes, he hated pomp and fuss, and 
is in his life a plain and hardy soldier. His friends and 
associates need don no special dress to dine with him, his 
servants and attendants need not tremble in his presence. 
Consideration for others is the leading trait in his character. 
When he was preparing his simple suite of rooms in the 
Anitchkoff Palace for the reception of his bride, pending 
alterations in the Winter Palace, he was so considerate of 
his old servants that he even hesitated to ask them to give 
up a few rooms for the accommodation of his bride's suite. 

The position of the yoimg Empress at the Court of 
St. Petersburg was not at first one to be envied. In those 
days the leading politicians of Russia, including the Foreign 
Secretary, Prince Lobanoff-Rostoffski, who was credited 
with the desire to form a European Coalition against us, 
were distinguished by their hostility to England; and 
consequently the British sympathies of Queen Victoria's 
granddaughter, which were taken for granted, exposed 
her to suspicion. Besides, her mother-in-law was in the 
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ascendant, around whom the Grand Dukes rallied with 
a view to supporting her in her conservative attitude, and 
she could hardly be expected to forgive the young and 
attractive Princess for manying her son. One of the 
saddest phenomena of social life is that the mother never 
can forgive the woman who captures her son's affections 
and makes him happy. ( 

From the very first, then, a certain hostility existed 
between these, the two greatest ladies in Russia, and very 
soon parties were formed, and two separate Courts gradually 
developed ; the party of the young and friendless wife of 
the Emperor being sadly in the minority. When in fulness 
of time she presented her husband with a series of daughters, 
her popularity and influence were still further impaired. 
Her mother-in-law continued to be the more interesting 
figure of the two, for she was not only the mother of the 
Emperor, she was also the mother of the heir-apparent. 
Now that her imion with Nicholas ii. has been blessed 
by a son, the influence and importance of the younger 
Empress has greatly increased. Neither of these exalted 
ladies can, however, truthfully be accused of a desire to 
meddle in the serious business of politics ; it is generally 
merely in the form of invoking the memory of her late 
husband, or exercising her personal influence in favour 
of certain statesmen, that the Dowager Empress can be 
said to impose her wishes on her son. The reigning 
Empress, however, considers, it is averred, that her mother- 
in-law intervenes too frequently in affairs of State in the 
above manner, and deprecates and resents such inter- 
ference. Being possessed of a very keen sense of humour 
and rather a biting wit, she is able to give a telling expres- 
sion to her views. The following instance of her sarcasm 
was related by a lady who was present on the occasion. 

During the Russo-Japanese War there was considerable 
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rivalry between the actual and the unofficial Courts in 
the preparation of comforts for the troops, and both great 
ladies instituted sewing parties. At one of these the 
Empress Alexandra, the name adopted by Princess Alix 
on entering the Orthodox Greek Church, drew a caricature 
of her husband, with his crown on, but in a bib and tucker, 
seated in a high-legged baby-chair to which he was securely 
fastened, while his mother was severely lecturing him. 
This was recognised to be so true a picture of the situation 
that the ladies present were convulsed with laughter. 
Of late years, however, it would seem that Nicholas 11. 
has been less amenable to the influences of the entourage 
of his mother than before. Notwithstanding his wife's 
difficult position, she has prevented his affections from 
being alienated, and has exhibited a remarkable tact and 
exercised an unobtrusive influence of the best kind on 
her Imperial spouse, with the result that after aU these 
years of wedded life they are still as devoted a couple as 
they were when they first married. At no time have the 
scandalmongers of St. Petersburg ventured to suggest 
that the Tzar showed signs of chafing under the marital 
yoke, or betrayed any desire to burst the chain of roses by 
which his wife still keeps him to her side. Indeed, the 
whole trend of contemporary gossip is in the other direc- 
tion. Those who have reason to dread the pure and 
elevating influence of this noble woman, on the contrary, 
accuse the Emperor of being too uxorious, and thus reveal 
an unexpressed desire to see him succumb to the fascina- 
tions of less unselfish women, through whose aid they 
might possibly hope to further their own intrigues. 

While the Emperor's private life thus exhibits a picture 
of constancy and of domestic virtue which might well 
serve as an example for the rest of Russia to follow, his 
public actions have been more severely criticised, and have 
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been represented as showing vacillation rather than firm- 
ness and consistency. 

We hold no brief for the Russian Imperial family, and 
are not concerned in defending the Emperor against the 
attacks and aspersions of his detractors, of which he has 
not a few ; but we think it right, in common fairness, to 
point out that these critics, to whatever camp they may 
belong, have failed to make due allowances for the ex- 
ceptional difiiculties of his position. 

When the Emperor Nicholas ii. was suddenly called to 
the throne he was still a very yoimg man, only twenty- 
six years old ; nor should it be forgotten that the tendency 
of modem life and education is to keep men younger and 
retain them longer at their studies than was the case at 
the commencement of the last century, when Fox was a 
statesman at sixteen, Pitt a Prime Minister at twenty- 
one, and both Napoleon and Wellington had finished their 
military careers at the age of forty. Alexander i. was 
twenty-four when he ascended the throne ; Byron and 
Shelley were respectively thirty-six and thirty when they 
died, after achieving lasting fame. Not so in our degenerate 
days, when our statesmen are nonagenarians, like Glad- 
stone, when politicians of seventy are still regarded as 
promising young men. Neither Moltke nor Lord Roberts 
was an infant prodigy, nor is the President of the French 
Republic chosen from the ranks of boys in their teens. 
We are living in a sober period, when the affairs of nations 
are intrusted to the experienced hands of men of ripe 
years ; and although people are fond of talking about men 
being too old at forty, the truth is that we retain our 
youth much longer than our great-grandfathers, and 
mature much more slowly. 

Nicholas ii. was, moreover, young for his age, and, 
dominated by the strong personahty of a somewhat dog- 
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matic father, he had little opportunity for developing the 
strong individuality and sense of independence and con- 
sciousness of his own ability which a more vigorous con- 
stitution might possibly have accomplished in spite of the 
restraining influences of the Imperial domestic hearth. 
It is permitted to doubt whether he had had leisure to 
formulate any views at all on politics and statesmanship 
when his father was suddenly and unexpectedly struck 
down at a time of life when many a man first gets his 
opportunity for making a career in these strenuous times. 
Nobody expected so speedy a termination of the apparently 
prosperous reign of Alexander 11 1. 

Besides, when Nicholas 11. ascended the throne he 
found himself surrounded by the statesmen whom his 
father had with rare sagacity himself discovered and 
placed in their positions. His mother was still a young 
woman, full of veneration for her late husband and zeal 
for his policy. The youthful Emperor was ingenuous, 
sincere, anxious to act justly and to benefit his subjects, 
but equally anxious to take no rash or imprudent steps 
which might put the delicate machinery of the State out 
of gear. No better picture of the true position of affairs 
at the Court of Russia can be given than that offered by 
an eye-witness of the reception by the Emperor in St. 
Petersburg of the deputations of nobles from every part 
of the Empire to do him homage. This is his account of 
the conditions under which the famous speech about 
foolish dreams was delivered : " The programme of the 
reception had been carefully prepared. The deputations 
took up their position in the Hall of St. George in the 
Winter Palace, analogous to the banqueting-hall of the 
Knights of the Garter at Windsor. Each deputation, it 
had been arranged, was to be received separately by the 
Emperor and Empress in an adjoining apartment, and 
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was then to be dismissed. In accordance with this pro- 
gramme, the nobles were assembled, when Comit Vorontzoff- 
^ Dashkoff, the Minister of the Court, made his appearance 
and annomiced that, before receiving the deputations 
separately, his Imperial Majesty desired to address a few 
words to them in a body. This was a departure from 
the programme, and put everybody on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation. Presently the Imperial bodyguard took up a 
position in the hall. The officers of the Court arrived. A 
long wait ensued. Messengers came and went. There 
were hurried consultations. Something had gone wrong 1 
Suddenly the annoimcement was made that the Emperor 
had changed his mind. The bodyguard was withdrawn, 
and the deputations were left to speculate as to what might 
be the cause of this evident confusion. After the lapse 
of about half an hour the large folding-doors of the hall 
were thrown open, and on the threshold appeared the 
Emperor himself. In a clear, ringing voice he made the 
famous speech which was telegraphed all over the world. 
It was short and to the point, and told the nobles of Russia 
that they must for ever banish from their minds all foolish 
dreams of poUtical liberties. Wlien His Majesty had 
finished speaking he turned on his heel and was gone. 
Every individual member of the deputations felt that he 
had received a personal insult. It was true that some 
time previously in a loyal address from the nobles of 
Tver there was contained a covert petition for repre- 
sentative government. But Tver is, after all, a small part 
of Russia, and the nobles who had come to do homage 
had had no share in the framing of this address. The 
nobles thought they could descry in the Emperor's counten- 
ance an indication that he recognised his mistake even 
while speaking. This impression was strengthened by the 
way in which he subsequently received them. He was 
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partictilarly cordial, conciliatory, and even apologetic in 
his manner. The Empress by her beauty, grace, dignity, 
and charm won the hearts of all. What did it mean ? 
What was the reason for this moral box on the ear to the 
Emperor's most loyal and devoted subjects ? " 

The eye-witness who supplied this account had an 
uncle who held a position at Court, and from him he 
ascertained what had actually occurred. It appears that 
before the announcement by Cotmt Vorontzoff-Dashkoff 
was made, M. Pobedonostzeff , the Attorney-General of the 
Holy Synod, and M. Doumovo, the Minister of the In- 
terior, obtained an audience of the Emperor and sub- 
mitted the text of the speech, solemnly impressing upon 
him the importance of delivering it. The Emperor, 
though at first refusing to comply, finally yielded to pressure. 
At this juncture the Emperor's cousin, the Grand Duke 
Constantine Constantinovitch, succeeded in dissuading 
him from delivering the speech. The order was therefore 
given for the withdrawal of the bodyguard from the hall. 
On learning this MM. Doumovo and Pobedonostzeff 
returned to the charge, and threatened to resign if he 
neglected this unique and dramatic opportunity of declaring 
his views. So the Emperor felt constrained to give effect 
to the wishes of the two most revered advisers of his late 
father. 

We are here given an interesting picture of the con- 
flicting currents of thought and aspiration among which 
the youthful Emperor was thrown. It was natural that 
the inexperienced young monarch should distrust himself 
and bow to the opinions of his father's Ministers, whose 
fanaticism, by the way, the common sense of Alexander iii. 
had restrained. 

Unfortimately, the filial piety of Nicholas 11. has not 
been rewarded by felicitous results. The educational 
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policy of the obscurantist Count Tolstoy has borne fruit, 
and the d^bScle of the Japanese War has exhibited to 
the world what was already known to those intimately 
acquainted with the country, that Russia, which under 
Alexander ii. had produced so many able and so many 
exceptionally cultured and educated men, had since been 
plunged back into the Middle Ages, and was deficient in 
people of ordinary training. The science and knowledge 
of the Japanese were superior to those of the Russians. 
It is not for us to go into the history of the origin of that 
war and disentangle the truth from the maze of slander and 
fiction which has been allowed to grow round it, but 
nobody will deny that, their remarkable personal courage 
apart, the Russians cut a poor figure from the point of 
view of equipment, administration, and preparedness, 
and, in fact, in all those departments where brains are 
needed. As they said themselves, all their clever people 
had been exiled. 

The policy of M. Plehve, ardently supported as it was 
by the Grand Duke Serge, of organising the workmen 
into unions, has proved a double-edged sword ; and it is 
not too much to say that, thanks to the fatuous policy 
of that aUen statesman who did not understand the Russian 
character, the once loyal lower classes have been converted 
into rebels. The seething discontent of the masses, com- 
bined with the military disasters in Manchuria, have 
necessitated representative government, and the Emperor 
is showing commendable perseverance in the face of much 
influential opposition in adhering to the poUcy inaugur- 
ated by his famous manifesto of 30th October. Whatever 
measure of power or importance it may at first attain, 
it looks as though the Duma as an institution had come 
to stay. 

In his foreign policy the Emperor Nicholas 11. has not 
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shown himself less sagacious of late. His famous peace 
manifesto was, of course, based on the historical poUcy 
of Alexander i., and a bold attempt to achieve the im- 
possible ; nevertheless even the most sceptical must admit 
that the effects of The Hague Conferences, while neces- 
sarily modest and unpretentious, are at least wholly 
beneficial, even though they may not as yet seem to us 
to be far-reaching. 

There are not wanting signs that the Emperor is 
emancipating himself from his political swaddling-clothes ; 
but, on the other hand, it is alleged that if the influence 
of relations and of the men who stood round his father's 
throne is on the wane, he has permitted himself to succumb 
to the magnetism and trickery of far less reputable advisers. 
We incline to the opinion that much too great importance 
has been attached to alleged spiritualistic sSances, and the 
supposed malign counsels of self-seeking mediums. For 
the spiritualism, Nicholas 11. can hardly be to blame. The 
descendant of King Frederick William 11. of Prussia could 
scarcely have escaped the inheritance of a certain dash 
of mysticism ; nor should it be forgotten that in St. Peters- 
burg for generations past the highest society has been 
addicted to the dangerous pastime of invoking the spirits 
of the dead. There is, perhaps, no country where spirit- 
ualism has had so great a vogue. Several Russian princely 
houses have their regular familiar spirits; in some the 
piano is always played by invisible hands whenever a 
member of the family, no matter where he or she may 
be, is dying. 

That certain mediums may have been employed by 
interested parties in order to influence the Emperor to 
embark on the disastrous war for which he had no inclina- 
tion, is probable; but that these backstairs people have 
survived the disgrace of their patrons after the baneful 
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consequences of their advice were made manifest, we have 
difficulty in believing. 

In the present condition of the coimtry the Imperial 
family lead of necessity a very quiet and secluded Ufe on 
the whole, and little is known of their pursuits, but there 
seems a reasonable prospect of the restoration of normal 
conditions in Russia within a comparatively short period ; 
and when that has been brought about the Emperor will 
be entitled to claim no small share of the credit for it, 
and the Court of Russia will no doubt again resume its 
old splendour. We believe we are correct in saying that 
when that time arrives the private relaxations, hobbies, 
and studies of the Emperor will bear the closest investiga- 
tion, and show him to be a thoroughly healthy, sane, and 
soimd man, as free from reUgious as from other eccen- . 
tricities. 



CONCLUSION 

THE candid reader who has borne with us through 
the preceding pages, and has followed us from reign 
to reign, must have been struck by one very re- 
markable fact in connection with the Russian autocracy, 
namely, that although they have been much maligned 
and occasionally misguided, the Emperors of Russia have 
all been remarkably weU-intentioned and earnest rulers, 
labouring vdth a noble singleness of purpose for what 
they believed to be the welfare of their coimtry. If they 
were tyrants, as their detractors aver, they were at least 
weU-intentioned ones. It has been alleged against them 
that they were aliens who did not imderstand or trust 
the national character of the people they ruled over, vnith 
whom they had no sympathy and, in fact, nothing in 
conmion. All this may be admitted ; we are prepared to 
acknowledge that they reposed greater confidence in the 
foreign favourites whom they had themselves imported 
than in the native aristocracy, but can they be severely 
blamed for so doing, and is it quite evident that this 
course was harmful to the true interests of their subjects ? 
On the contrary, it would seem to have been the wisest 
method they could have adopted. At the conmience- 
ment of the nineteenth century, as we have seen, it was 
Alexander i.'s chief complaint that he could not find 
suitable men. The supply of educated Russians was 

inadequate to the demand. Nicholas i., who had to fight 
II. — 19 
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his way to the throne through the ranks of mutinous 
troops, very naturally distrusted an aristocracy which had 
conspired against him. Alexander ii., while encouraging 
Russian statesmen to develop and formulate the measures 
he wished to see introduced, was surroimded by a swarm 
of courtiers of German extraction on whom he leaned, and 
by the aid of whom he held in check, or at least endea- 
voured to hold in check, the imtempered nationalism of 
the pure Russians. Did these rulers do so much worse 
than Alexander iii., who frankly made Russia for the 
Russians his watchword ? It would seem, on the con- 
trary, that Russia made more intellectual and moral 
progress under the xmsympathetic but forcible tutelage 
of German taskmasters than when she was left to her 
own national resources. And this is quite intelligible, for 
the simple reason that a national autocracy is a contra- 
diction in terms, and hence bound to be a failure, as indeed 
it was imder Alexander iii. An autocracy is, after all, 
nothing more nor less than a despotism. In France the 
old absolute Kings were supported by Swiss Guards; in 
England they were Norman invaders. Where the will of 
the ruler is the only law, he must be able to enforce that 
will either by means of mercenary legions, as in ancient 
Rome, Janissaries as in Turkey, by Opritchniki as in 
Muscovy under Ivan the Terrible, or some kind of trust- 
worthy force that shall not be in sympathy with the 
nation, but dependent on him. The standing armies of 
England and Prussia were originally such forces. When- 
ever the principle of nationality is introduced some form 
of representative government is sooner or later bound to 
follow; for the nation, once it has felt itself to be an 
entity, or national unit, will insist on having its voice 
heard. Modem Germany and Italy are cases in point. 
This is what has happened in Russia ; representative 
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government has come as the result of nationalism. Yet 
although free institutions are bound to follow on the 
formulation of the national sentiment, the cultural train- 
ing is more rapidly effected by alien tutelage. A nation 
which retains its national vitality cannot surrender the 
representative institutions it has once acquired; but 
absolute rulers, supported by force, can grant reforms 
and take them back. While, however, the self-governing 
nation is unable to attain to the highest development of 
culture by any other process than by slow evolution, 
seeing that it has painfully and laboriously to educate 
itself, backward nations can and are rapidly trained by 
alien tutelage, — take the instances of Japan and Egypt. 

In the hands of Peter the Great Russia was a Japan 
or an Egypt, and the three first Emperors of the nineteenth 
century (Paul scarcely belongs thereto) followed in his 
footsteps. But Alexander iii., having adopted the prin- 
ciple of nationalism, was forced to retard the cultural 
development of his subjects, because he was anxious to 
retain his absolute power, and, moreover, he could not 
go faster than his reactionary advisers. The failure of a 
national absolute monarchy is therefore due to its retro- 
gression, for the chauvinist fanaticism which makes it 
possible is a foe to progress. The resultant impasse leads 
to anarchy, and later, if the people are ripe for them, to 
free institutions. 

The rulers of Russia of former generations were com- 
pelled to import from abroad the superior culture by 
means of which they desired to raise their people to a 
higher plane of civilisation. Very naturally they sought 
that culture in the country from which their mothers had 
sprung, and from which they had inherited their blood 
and bones ; and so the Russian Court, during the best 
part of the nineteenth century, resembled nothing so much 
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as the Court of England under Edward the Confessor, 
where also the influence of aliens had become paramoont. 
Just as French culture and modes of thought ruled England 
in those days, so had Germany become the tutelary genius 
of Russia. The Germans conferred inestimable benefits 
on Russia, which that country has but grudgingly recog- 
nised, for the two nations were antagonistic in spirit. 
Oil and water will not mix. The sturdy virtues and rugged 
qualities of the Teutonic race were as uns3anpathetic to 
the Slavs as the docile, charitable, and impulsive character* 
istics of the latter were repulsive and contemptible to the 
Germans. The same thing has happened elsewhere. The 
native populations of Egypt and India r^ard the English 
as superhimian ogres, whom they hate but do not dare to 
disobey. They are prepared to acknowledge the benefits 
we have conferred upon them, which they have been 
obliged to adopt and could no longer do without, but this 
reluctant admission is unaccompanied by any sense of 
affection or gratitude. 

In all vital organisms there must of necessity be the 
principle of growth. When nations are young and plastic 
they can be easily inclined and moulded, but as they grow 
older, and once they are launched on the path of progress, 
their self-consciousness increases, and it becomes more 
and more difficult for their rulers and masters to impart 
to them the impress of their own minds and will. Nations 
will think for themselves, and the older and more advanced 
they get the less easy will it be to compel them to swallow 
whole the ready-made ideas of their rulers. It is the same 
with the constituent parts of a nation, the individuals of 
which it is composed. The child accepts the explanations 
of his parents and teachers, the youth begins to criticise 
and compare them with his own experience, but the young 
man assumes an attitude of direct hostility towards any 
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tendency to domineer over his thoughts and rational 
faculties. The whole secret of the conflict between con-' 
senratism and liberalism, orthodox tradition and rational- 
istic scepticism, lies in this awakening self-consciousness 
of the youthful mind, this assertion of the ego ; and it is 
through or by means of this perennial conflict that the 
mills of God grind out the slow and laborious progress of 
the world. They grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small. 

The first sign of maturity of the Russian mind is this 
desire to throw off the foreign yoke, to be itself, and not 
the pale copy of something else. It is interesting to watch 
this growth, this longing to exercise their own faculties, to 
walk unaided, to be men, which can be traced through 
the writings of the giants of Russian literature. The 
Government did its best to keep these yearnings and out- 
pourings of the national spirit within the decorous limits 
suitable to the nursery and the classroom. An autocracy 
cannot tolerate criticism and independent ideas. The 
schoolboy who refuses to learn the lessons set him, but 
proceeds on unauthorised investigations of his own, is 
promptly and sunmiarily dealt with. In the same way 
the subjects of the autocrat, the nation of schoolboys, 
were prohibited from talking and thinking about matters 
which were not supposed to concern them. 

The history of Russia in the nineteenth century is 
nothing more nor less than the history of the slow and 
gradual revolt of the Russian people against the alien 
Court. The desire to throw off the German yoke was but 
a concealed and often unconscious revolt against the 
autocracy itself. We have had the same phenomenon 
in England. Under our Norman and Plantagenet rulers 
we also suffered from alien influences, as we thought, or 
were benefited by tlie introduction of foreign culture, as 
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was really the case. Our revolt, which took much longer, 
is also written in our literature, witness Piers Plowman, for 
instance. It was not until the Tudors that the forces of 
nationalism really prevailed, to culminate in a culture imder 
Queen Elizabeth which has shed its light over, and illum- 
inated, the whole world. The political conflicts of the 
seventeenth century were the inevitable and logical evolu- 
tionary products of that glorious period, just as the French 
Revolution was really prepared and made possible by 
Henri iv. and Louis xiv. 

The Russian people, who have been all unconsciously 
engaged in fulfilling their destiny, have very naturally 
complained of the wickedness of the autocracy, the cor- 
ruption of the bureaucracy, and the fiendish malevolence 
of the Imperial family. The fighter who is in the midst 
of the excitement and turmoil of battle does not stop to 
think whether his opponent is a good father and husband, 
or has the kindly virtues of a Christian gentleman ; he is 
the enemy of his country, and it is the patriot's duty to 
slay him. Modem arms of precision have given a less 
personal and venomous character to warfare, but the 
principle remains the same. And so the Russian revolu- 
tionary, in his zeal for the liberties of the people, in his 
fanaticism for freedom, has singled out the Emperor as 
the enemy of the nation, and adopted every available 
means, legitimate or otherwise, to discredit and overthrow 
him. 

But a calm and dispassionate retrospect must convince 
the impartial observer that, so far from having been 
monsters in human form, the Emperors of Russia will bear 
favourable comparison with the rulers of any other nation. 
Even the Emperor Nicholas i., who was certainly the 
impersonation of absolutism, was constantly and earnestly 
in search of reforms, and indefatigable in his labours for 
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the amelioration of his country. That his endeavours 
were crowned with so little success was neither discredit- 
able nor surprising ; it was merely inevitable, and for the 
simple reason, if for no other, that in these highly special- 
ised, extremely technical days the machinery of the State 
has become too complex and intricate for any one man 
to manage. Let us take by way of illustration a large 
modem industrial or commercial imdertaking. These 
concerns have become too huge to be dependent any longer 
upon the will of one man. In cases where they are so 
dependent it may be predicted of them with an assurance 
akin to certainty that their- complete collapse is merely 
a question of time, generally a comparatively short time. 
Besides having responsible engineers, chemists, lawyers, 
financiers, and accountants, such concerns must have at 
their head a number of commercial experts, who represent 
different interests, and whose coimsels and opinions mutu- 
ally act and react. In short, the tendency of modem 
commercial enterprise is on all fours with the political 
tendencies of nations. Businesses are turned into Umited 
liability companies, the shareholders electing their own 
directors who are responsible to them, not only in theory 
and practice — for shareholders when affairs go wrong have 
been known to make a clean sweep of them — but also in 
the eyes of the law. After all, the growth of the small 
social unit called a business is very similar to the growth 
of that larger unit, the State. We first have the small 
man, who is either swallowed up, assimilated, or wiped 
out by his competitor, or vice versa ; the small business 
goes through the process of expansion, and then usually 
one of two things happens, the energetic, persevering 
creator of the business, who has made it what it is, hands 
it down to his children, who generally neglect or mis- 
manage it, or he tums it into a limited liability company. 
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in which case it very soon ceases to be a one-man concern, 
and from being an autocracy becomes a constitutimul 
organism, with functions, powers, and limitations. 

In one particular, however, the successful business 
differs from the State, for during its autocratic period the 
manager must be, and usually is, an efficient man of 
business, whose experience has been gained in conmiercial 
or industrial pursuits. But the autocrat is very rarely 
a man of business. How can he be expected to under- 
stand the real things upon which the prosperity of the 
modem nation depends ? His evolution has been martial 
and not industrial. His ancestors have made themselves 
what they are, and have built up the power and prestige 
of their country, not by the peaceful arts but by the sword. 
They had, in the first instance, to be trained as soldiers ; 
we have seen how the keen professional spirit of Nicholas i. 
overcame the enlightened ideas of Joukoffski, and how 
Alexander ii. was brought up to be a soldier first and 
an Emperor afterwards. One of the great merits of our 
Prince Consort was that he recognised the important part 
played by the peaceful arts in a modem State. The 
autocracy, then, suffers from the disadvantage that the 
future autocrat is not adequately trained for his duties. 
This is, however, a very mild way of putting it. As a 
matter of fact, the future autocrat does not, in the trae 
sense of that word, get trained at all. He is under no 
compulsion, his instructors cannot force him to leam. 
They are necessarily courtiers, their object is to please their 
master ; the training of the pupil is a secondary considera- 
tion. The business man who has to make his way in the 
world is employed by others before he becomes an employer 
himself, and during that period of employment he has 
the sword of Damocles hanging over his head, and he lives 
in the full knowledge of the fact that if he does not give 
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satisfaction he will be dismissed and will have to look 
about for a living, with a possible chance of starvation 
as a not entirely unthinkable contingency. But the future 
autocrat is like the son of the employer who is put into 
his father's business to learn his trade, his chances of pro- 
ficiency, the stimulus of the struggle for life being removed, 
are very remote. Besides, in an autocracy it is not always 
the person designated and trained to succeed who does 
succeed. Nicholas i. never believed that he was destined 
to be Emperor, and Alexander iii. became heir to the 
throne by an accident. 

Even assuming, however, the autocrat to be well and 
efficiently trained for his duties, endowed with intellectual 
gifts of the rarest order, animated by an earnest desire 
to dedicate his life to the welfare of his country, possessed 
of a powerful constitution and an indomitable will, he 
would still be helpless. We repeat, the government of 
a modem civilised State is too herculean a task for one 
man to accomplish. He must have ministers and officials 
in whom he can trust. We shall rarely find a man of 
strong individuality and eminent intellect tolerating 
similar gifts in his subordinates, or listening to the voice 
of honest and disinterested critics. It is therefore quite an 
open question whether a self -indulgent, slothful, and stupid 
autocrat is not preferable to a man of brains and energy, — 
which is absurd. 

The more carefully the institution of absolutism is 
studied the more convinced must the inquirer become that 
it is an archaic survival which was practicable enough in 
the days of primitive civilisation and small States, but 
which is incompatible with modem tendencies and con- 
ditions. In other words, the autocracy is an anachronism. 
The better the autocrat, the more conscientious, sincere, and 
strenuous he is, the more harmful must he be to his country. 
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Apart from the personal disadvantages of autocracy, 
the disadvantages inherent in the autocrat himself, there 
are other disadvantages which are perhaps more baneful 
stiU. We have seen that in these days of specialised 
knowledge and complex civilisation, one man cannot 
possibly perform all the functions of government ; he must 
have an efficient staff. How is that staff to be recruited, 
and how, when that staff has once been got together and 
has got the strings of government into its hands, can the 
monarch ever hope to make his own will prevail ? Those 
men have become his trusted advisers and experts, he 
must do as they advise and dictate, or risk wrecking the 
ship of State. It is not given to everybody to have the 
courage of the German Emperor, and we have seen that 
Nicholas ii. was too cautious to fly in the face of his father's 
trusted councillors. But if the Emperor Ms powerless in 
the hands of his advisers, who can hope to keep them 
within bounds and in check ? The most efficient, the most 
honest, the wisest and most experienced of administrators 
are in need of constant criticism to keep them up to their 
original standard, and to save them from mistakes. After 
all, human beings are faUible creatures, even when they 
are Government officials. 

No set of Government officials in a European country 
have been more acrimoniously abused than those of Russia. 
They have been accused of corruption, ignorance, arbitrari- 
ness, and every kind of pubUc and private vice. The 
perusal of the works of Stepniak, Tikhomiroff, and Lanin, 
to say nothing of more venomous productions, is calculated 
to make one's gorge rise. The English reader exclaims to 
himself : " Can such things be ? " and wonders how it is 
possible for society to go on in such conditions. But 
there is an excellent German saying to the effect that the 
food we eat is not as hot when it comes to the table as 
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when it is cooked, and this applies with equal truth to 
the Russian bureaucratic r^me, which is less onerous 
in practice than a theoretical study would lead one to 
believe. After all, it is not given unto man to be perfect, 
and indeed unless he were imperfect and conscious of his 
imperfections he would be without that intense and pas- 
sionate longing for improvement, without that craving to 
be something higher and better than he is, which some call 
ideah'sm and others religion, and without which progress 
would be impossible. There are no perfect monsters and 
no perfect saints on this sublunary sphere, and even in 
our own immaculate country such things as bribery and 
corruption are not entirely unknown. Latterly, indeed, 
some very distressing instances of doubtful official honesty 
have come to light in widely different spheres of municipal 
and central administration. But these isolated cases of 
regrettable slackness of moral fibre are surely not to be 
taken as typical of the entire system. There is, perhaps, 
no public service in the world which enjoys a higher reputa- 
tion for incorruptible integrity than the German bureau- 
cracy, on which the Russian is mainly modelled, and 
yet even in Germany, in that home of all the sterling 
virtues, peccant officials have been heard of. Every 
human institution is bound to partake of the quaUties 
and weaknesses of its hmnan founders and administrators ; 
and no human institution is so bad as to be intolerable, 
for the simple reason that when it becomes intolerable 
hmnan nature can no longer tolerate it. Hence nobody 
need be surprised to hear that the Russian bureaucracy, 
as a whole, is not as bad as it is painted ; for the Russian 
people are an amiable, easy-going, charitable people, and 
the Russian official is, after all, recruited from the ranks 
of the nation. He has the good and bad characteristics 
of the Slavonic race. There is, however, one circumstance 
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of Russian officialism which is a serious source of danger 
both to the individual and the State, and that is the 
official's perilous immunity from public criticism. Nobody 
likes criticism, and officials in particular hate it, for 
criticism resembles ventilation, and consequently produces 
draughts which are apt to set up inflammatory conditions 
in the subjects criticised. The Russian official therefore 
takes care, seeing that the management of the national 
social edifice is in his hands, to prevent draughts, and 
to keep the doors and windows securely shut. Similar 
attempts in more Western countries are also made, and they 
do not invariably fail. 

Has anybody considered what the government of 
Russia means ? Few people have a conception of the vast 
magnitude of that empire, the enormous stretches of 
territory it consists of, the sparseness of the population, 
the dearth of towns, and their comparative insignificance. 
To administer this large population, amounting to over 
one hundred and twenty millions, so variously distributed 
that in some distant regions there is only one inhabitant 
to the square mile, is no easy task. To adopt the laissez- 
faire system is not always practicable. The State, in its 
own interest, must do a number of things which in equally 
sparsely populated countries — ^like Canada, for instance — 
can be safely left to private enterprise. But an autocracy 
distrusts private enterprise; it endeavours to prevent 
individuals and corporations from becoming too powerful. 
The Government runs the railwa}^, the dram-shops, the 
schools, the hospitals, and much more. An army of officiab 
is required to administer all this ; there are Government 
resident factory inspectors at every factory, to protect 
the interests of the working classes against the oppression 
of the greedy capitalist ; there are Government engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, schoolmasters, chemists, etc., and there 
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are besides the usual departmental clerks, indispensable to 
the Governor-General of every province and the Governors 
of districts. The clerk or private secretary of the police 
official, of the judge, of the mining engineer, etc. etc., is 
also a person to be reckoned with, and sometimes very 
expensive. Where are all these officials to be recruited 
from ? They must be taken from that population which 
is already so sparse, especially as far as the cultured classes 
are concerned, and they must be prepared for the duties 
they will be called upon to fulfil, they must be educated. 
Here is the great difficulty. The autocracy began by 
encouraging education until it discovered that it was 
thus creating for itself monsters, just as Frankenstein 
created a monster who threatened to slay him, and so the 
brightest intellects clustering round the throne could 
think of nothing better than to take away what had so 
incautiously been given. They proposed to starve the 
monster, and to stop all further supplies of similar products. 
The result of this ingenuous and simple plan has been to 
put out in the world with the hall-mark of education a 
large number of half-cultured semi-barbarians who are 
admitted into the Government service. These people 
are poorly paid, they are often stationed in outlying dis- 
tricts, they have little education, less sentiment, and all 
that can be said of them is that they are far more honour- 
able, efficient, and creditable than could be reasonably 
expected in the circumstances. The Russian people may 
be justly proud that their officials are not worse than 
they are, for this is solely and entirely due to their national 
character, and not in consequence of the training these 
officials have received from the State. In spite of an 
irresponsible system, which the breath of criticism is not 
permitted to assail in other than general terms, the average 
Russian official, no matter on what rung of the bureaucratic 
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ladder he may be, is a very good fellow, and it is his good- 
nature and kindliness which makes it possible for the 
wheels of the Government machine to go romid. In the 
higher walks, of course, highly trained, upright, irreproach- 
able and gifted public servants are not rare. 

How is the Russian Empire to secure honest and 
efficient government ? People talk of abolishing the 
bureaucracy, but they do not know what that imphes. 
To abolish the bureaucracy would be disastrous. Are 
these would-be reformers really so simple as to believe 
that a country can be efficiently administered by a system 
of local gpvemment and elected officials ? In the first 
place, as we have pointed out, the population is too sparse 
to make this practicable ; in the second, the bulk of the 
rural classes are too backward to see the advantages and 
necessity of public administration of any kind. They 
do not even recognise the utility of roads and bridges. 
Besides, it is very doubtful whether local and parochial 
government is of necessity purer than a more centralised 
form. Our own experience in Great Britain would hardly 
justify such a contention. 

There can be only one remedy, it is the great remedy 
of social science, and should be the remedy in politics. By 
sanitation alone can diseases be prevented, or, at worst, 
their spread arrested. In all our crowded cities we are 
pulling down " insanitary areas," and are providing open 
spaces for the people. Even consumption is now cured 
by fresh air. Daylight must be let into the dark places 
of the Russian Empire, the plague spots must be purified, 
and the fresh air of public opinion and free criticism must 
be admitted. This can only be effected in one way, and 
there does not seem to be any other means of making it 
permanent than by the introduction of representative 
institutions. We are learning a great deal from Nature ; 
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we have adopted her method of purifying by exposure 
to fresh air and bacterial action the water which we had 
defiled in our towns. It does not sound very compli- 
mentary, but it is nevertheless the case that representative 
institutions are political contact beds, where the govern- 
ment of the country is constantly purified and revitalised 
by conflict, that antagonism which, as the late Sir WiUiam 
Grove contended, is one of the fundamental principles 
underlying all natural life and growth. 

Autocrats resent this bacterial action, and mistake it 
for a sign of the putrefaction of the body poUtic, but it 
is of happy augury for Russia that its present ruler, after 
a sufficient period of probation, should appear to have 
made up his mind to grant to his people this great safe- 
guard against corruption, and it is only to be hoped that 
he will be so well inspired as to continue to persevere 
with his intention in spite of the counsels of reaction. 
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OrifflD (W. Hall) and Hlnehla (H. 0.). 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Dtmy tvo. 
lar. id, ntt. 
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HEALTH THROUGH 
Seepmd Bditiem, Cr, 8e». ^r. 6d, 



Rale (J. K.>. FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS: 
From Salamis to Tsu^shima. Illustrated. 
Second Editi&H, Cr, 8m. 6f . net, 

HallCH.B.). THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS Illustrated. Stcomd Edi- 
tion. Dtmy Sew. s$f. net, 

Hannfty (D.> A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. I.. isir-x6es. 
Vd. II., 168^1815. Dtmy 8e». Smch 
IS. 6d, 

H&rt (BX THE GOLFING SWING 
SIMPLIFIED AND ITS MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY EXPLAINED. Third 
Edition. Fca^. 8o0u \t. n$t. 

Harper (Charl«i 0.>. THE AXTTOCAR 
ROAD. BOOK. With Maps. F<mr 
Volunus. Cr. Zvo. Each jt. 6d. tut. 

Vol. I.— Sooth op the Thames. 

Vd. II.— North and South Wales 
AND West Midlands. 

Vol. III. — East Anclia and East Mid- 
lands. 

*VoI. IV.— The North op England and 
South op Scotland. 

Harrii (Frank). THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE. Demy too. ^$.fid.nei. 

Haitall (IrUmrV. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated. Demy Sew. 
71. fid. net. 

Headley (F. W.>. DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Sew. 5J. net. 

HendenoD (M. Btnrtfe). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POK T, 
REFORMER. With a Portrait. Second 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS: 
CHAUCER TO POE Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 94. 6d. net. 

Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNMRED 
MASTERriECES OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy too. lor. fid- net. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

Hobhoase (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Demy Bvo. lor. 6ti. net. 

HoblOti (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: An ApfLiCATioN op Economic 
Throry. Cr. 8ev. as. 6d. net. 



PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inqoiet 
into the Industeial Condition op tbe 
PooK. Eighth Edition, Cr. too. ax. 6^. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED: An Inquiev and an 
Economic PoucT. F^ftk Editioes, Cr,Boo. 
9S.UL 

GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES: With an 
Examination op the Quantity Theoev. 
Socomd EeStioH. Cr, too. y. 6d. not, 

Hod^ioll(Krt.W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Illus- 
trated. Third EdsHom. Po^too. ^f. 

HeUteh (Sir T. HA. THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, iMo-tgpow Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy too. los. 6d. net. 

Heldivorth (W. 8.> A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW7 Fom- Vobsmes. 



VoU.I,^Ji.,m, Demsytoo. Emehios.6d. 



Holland (Olive). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLk. Illustrated. Demy too. xoe.6d. 
not. 

HortlNiv^ (B. L. aO. WATERLOO: A 
Nakkativb and a OiiTiciSM. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr.too. ss. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. Illiis- 
tiatsd. Cr, too, $». met, 

HoiaerJUexaBdeiOi MANCHURIA. lUos- 
tnted. Second Editiom, Dem^too, fs, 6d. 
net. 

•Howen(1.0.Fen«n). ST. BERNARD- 

INO OF SIENA. lUastrated. Demytvo. 
JOS. 6d. net. 

Hndion OV* H.). A SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE : Impressions op the Sooth Wilt* 
SHiKE Downs. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Demy too. is. (d net. 

HomphreyeCJolin H.> PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. Cr. 8xw. is.net. 

Hotton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. Illustrated. 
Fi/th Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bn». dr. 

•THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES. Illustrated. Cr. too. 6s. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY WITH GENOA. Illustratc.l. 
Second Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
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VENICE AND VENETIA lUttttnted. 

Cr. Svv. ts, 
ROME. Illustrated. Third Editi^m, Cr. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 

Illustrated. SiC^md Edition, Pcm^. boo. 

5<. net. 
A BOOK OP THE WYE. IlluBtnted. 

Dtmy boo. js. 6d. mot. 

IbMB (Htnrlk). BRAND. A Dramatic 
Poem, translated by William Wilson. 
Fourth Bdition. Cr. %oo. yt. &/. 

InieCW.R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM, 
frhe Bamptoo Lectnrea of 1899.) Third 
Edition. Cr, 9oo. ss. not. 

iDBM (A. d.)l a history of the 

BRITISH IN INDI.^. With Maps and 
Plant. Cr, 9oo. 6i, 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Fonrth Edition. Dtmy boo. 
xo$. 6d. nit. 

Ihbm (Hmf). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. lUustrated. Second Edition. Cr, 
boo. St. not, 

jMikl (BA AN OUTLINE OF ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Sicona 
Edition. Reriaed by R. C K. Emios Cr, 
boo, to. 6d. not. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW: From tmb Rarubst Timss to 
TMB End op thb Ybar 191Z. Domy boo. 
tor. €d. not. 

Jerntiitfluun (GharlM ldwMd)b THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE: Second 
Edition. Fce^. boo, $$, 

J«YOBl (F. B.)i PERSONALITY. Cr, 
boo. tt. 6d. net. 

Johnston (fir H. H.). BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. inturrated. Third 
Edition. Cr, ^o, xZs. not, 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
lUnslrated. Demy boo. ex«. not, 

Jnllaii (Lady) of Morwloh. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Gracb Warrack. Fonrth Edition, Cr, 
boo. y. 6d. 

KiAU(Jolui). POEMS. Edited, with Intro- 
daction and Notes, by E. de SiLtNcoorr. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogranire. 
Third Edition, Demy boo, jt, 6d, met, 

i:«ttlt(Jollii> THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Widi an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Logic. Illustrated. Third Edition. Fa^. 
Boo, y, 6d. 



KompU rrhomaBi). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. From the Latin, with an 
Introduction by Dban Farrar. lUustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Fca^, boo, v. 6d. 

«THOMAE HEMERKEN A KEMPIS DE 
IMITATIONE CHRISTL Edited by 
Adrian Fortbscub. Cr. ^to. £1 le. net. 

KlpUntf (Rndyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. it7M Thousand. Thirty 

fourth Edition, Cr. boo. Buckreun^ tf. 

Also Fcap. boo. Clothe 41. 6d. net ; lemiher, 

St, net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 97M Thoutnnd. 
Tiuenty/irtt Edition, Cr, boo, Muchram^ 
6r. Aloo Fcm^, boo, Cloth^ 40. 6d. net; 
leather, $r. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 9itt Thousand. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. boo. Buchmm, (a. 
Also Fcn^. boo. Cloth^ ^.td, met ; lemther, 
St. met, 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. T^oent/- 
Third Edition. Cr, boo, Bmehrmm, 6s. 
Alto Fcm^, boo. Cloth, 41. bd, net ; temther 
St, net. 

Lamb (Ohmriof and HaryX THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited, with an Intro- 
dactiott and Notes, by E. V. LtniAS. A 
New and Revised Edition in Six Volumes. 
IVith Fromiispiece, Fca^, boo, s*» *^h. 
The volumes are : — 

I. MlSCXLLANBOUS PrOSR. U. EUA AKD 

tmb Last Essays op Elia. hi. Books 
por Childrbn. iy. Plays amd Pobms. 
V. and Yi. Lbttbrs. 

Lano-Poolo (Itanlofl A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Laiikortor (Btr KavX saENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition, Cr,boo, ts. 

Lm (Gonad BtMlloy). INSPIRED MIL- 
LIONAIRES. Cr.boo. yt, td.net. 

CROWDS : A Study op thb Gbnius op 
Dbmocracy, and op tmb Fbars, DsSIRBfi, 

AND EXPBCTATIONS OP THB PBOH^B. Cr. 

boo. 6t, 

Look (Walter). ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER BUILDER. Third Edition. 
Cr, 9vo. y. td, 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. boo. fa. 

Lodio (Sir OllYor). THE SUBSTANCE 
(JfFAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE : 
A Catbchism por Parbnts and Tbachbrs. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. Ivo. t. net, 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Study 

OP THB ImPLUBNCB OP THB AdYANCB IN 
SCXBNTIPIC KnOWLBDGB tTPON OUR UnDKK- 
STANDING OP CHRISTIANITY. Ninth 

Edition. Detny boo. 5«. met. 
Alto Fct^. boo. u. net. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Stvdt tn 

UmOKOGNISBD HOMAIf FACtTLTT. FifiA 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fl(/tk SdUim. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr,bo0. st.mi. 

LtMbWB darll. CAPTURE AT SEA. 
Cr, Sew. w. to. mtt, 

(ttMrit HerMtX LETTERS 
A SEL 
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ELF-MADE MERCHANT 
SON. Illustnted. TVwMSr- 

Ab0 Ftm^. 8«». u. mi, 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM, mnttntod. 
Stc»md Bditt^n, Cr, 8cw. 6f. A If Cr, 

LMM <■•¥.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. lUustrmted. Fifth Editwm, Dtm^ 
8m(. 7#. 6d. utt. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. lUiu- 
tratsd. Fmnrtunth Editwm. Cr, 8««. 6f. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. IIlos- 
trmted. Ft/tumik EUtUn^ Rtwh^d, Cr, 
8tw. €t, 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. lUiutnted. 
Tenth Edithm, Cr. 8««. 6c ililM Fcm^, 

A WAI^ERER IN FLORENCE. Illos. 
trmtod. Fmtrtk EdiiUm, Cr, 9v0, fir. 

THE OPEN ROAD : A Littlb Book por 
Wavfamho. Twemijhjirtt Sdiiimi Fcm^, 
8tw. u. imdim Pfjhr, ys, 6d, 
Als0 iUmttrmUd, Cr, 4/^. 15^. mt, 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : A Littlb Book 

FOR TMB UUANB. StDttUh SdUum, FCM^, 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Sevenik 
Edition, FfP I0O. sx. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Sixth 
Edition, Fcap. tva, $s. 

THE GENTLEST ART: A Choicb of 
LrrTBRS BY Entbrtaining Hands. 
Seventh Editien, Fea^, 8cw. 5X. 

THE SECOND POST. Third Edition, 

HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Fbmininb 
Portrait Gallbry. Sixth Edition, Fcap. 
8ev. 5*. 

GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Mbn. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8r#. 5/. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 
Edition, Fcap, tno. 5^. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fourth Edition, 
Fee^, ^mo. 5; . 

•LOITERERS HARVEST. Fcap. Zvo. 

LISTENER'S LURE : An Obliqub Narra- 
tion. Ninth Edition, Fcap. too. 5*. 

OVER BEMERTONS: An EasyGoing 
Chroniclb. Tenth Edition, Fca^. 9vo, 
5*' 



MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth BdEfiom. Fem^ 

•LONDON LAVENDER. Fcmp, 8ew. 5F. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Ankootal 

Gdidb TO TKB British Paimtbbs and 

Pauctings in tub National Gaixkbv. 

Fcmp, 800. 8f . &£ net, 
HARVEST HOME. Femp, 8m. m. mi, 
A LITTLE OF EVERYTHINa Third 

Editim, F€^ 8m. xs, net, 
Sm also LRmb (CharlesX 

Lfteklwr a.)i THE OX AND ITS 

KINDRED, innscmtad. Cr,h9o, 6t, 

l^fMUnr <!.) Md OOMPt. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBLV. FISHES. AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited fay J* C. Cunning- 
HAM. lUustrsMd. Den^ 8w. iq«. 6d. net. 

■MMlay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 



C Montagus. 
z8;r. 



Three Veht$ne9, Cr. tw. 



He0ab«(J0Mph). THE EMPRESSES OF 

ROME. lUoslrated. JOen^ 8m. is#. 6d, 

net, 
THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTI. 

NOPLE. lUostrated. Dem9%oo, xoe,td, 

nee, 

HmOwOif (DMaoBd) and InMtil 

(AiRtlUk> LADY JOHN RUSSELL: A 

Mbmoir. lUnstimtad. Fourth Editi^m. 

Dem^ 8m(. toe, 6d, net, 

HoDmidBlI (WlUlam). AN INTRODUC 
TION^TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Seventh Edition, Cr, 8m. 5«. net, 

BODY AND MIND: A History and a 
Dbfbncr of Animism. Second Edition, 
Demy %oo. loe, 6d, net, 

Haatorliiiok (HaariM). THE BLUE 
BIRD : A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
Translated by Albxandbr Tbixbira db 
Mattos. Fcap, 990. Dechle Edges, V,^, 
net. Also Fcap. Ufo, is.net. An Edition, 
illnstrated in coloar by F. Caylby Robin- 
son, is also published. Cr, ito. 9is, net. 
Of the above book Thirtythree Editions in 
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MARY MAGDALENE: A Play in Tkrbb 
Acts. Translated by Albxandbr Tbixbira 
DB Mattos. Third Edition, Fcap. 8m. 
Deckle Edges, y.td.mt. Also Fcap. %vo. 

•OUR ETERNITY. TransUted by Albx- 
ANDBR Tbixbira db Mattos. Fcap, 8m. 
5/. net, 

•MMtorlinek (Mm«. H.) (OMrdelU 
Loblano). THE CHILDREN'S BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated by Albxandbr 
Tbixbira db Mattos. Illustrated. Fcmp, 
8ev. $s. net. 
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HAliafrr(J.P.)* A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
XWDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

HAltUad (F. WA ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Royml 8sv. ^s, 6d. 

Harttt (B. R.). THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Ntw mmd RtoUtd Editipu. 
Cr, 8cv. St' ^^' 

Harriott (CharlM). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Dimy 8m». "js, 6d, mi, 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
Illiutrated. Dt9i^ 9oe, tos. &/. m/. 

■mrriott (J. A. B.). ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO, with Maps. £>4my 8cv. 
lor. 6d. tut* 

HaMlleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr, 8b». 
y, 6d, net, 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Sicpmd EtUtum, Cr, tow. y, td, 
tut, 

■MtttmMi (0. F. OA. TENNYSON 

ASA REUGIOUS TEACHER. Stc4md 

Editum, Cr, 8cw. 6s. 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 

Pottrtk Edition. Cr.%00, 6f. Also Fcn^. 

8ptf. xs tut. 

Aito Fcm^, 8cw. \s. net, 

■»yii« (Bthel Colbarn). BYRON, nius- 
trated. TwoVolumos, DttnyUfo. 91s. tut. 

H«dl«y (D. J.V ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr. Sew. fs.6d,n4t, 

H«tliii«n(A.H.8A ENGLAND'S RUIN : 
Discussed in Fouktxsn Lbttbks to a 
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3</. tut, 

HUM ^oitaM). LIFE AFTER LIFE; 

OK, TUB Thboky or Rmincarnation. 

Cr, Sew. at. <UL «//. 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 

How to Acquire it. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Uto. 39. id, net. 

HiUAli (J. e.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERErr 
MILLAIS. lUustratMJL New Edition, 
Deniy 99o, je. 6d, tut, 

HUM (J. OA A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. lUustrated. 
Cr, 2ioo. ts, . 

Hlteh«U(P.Chalmen). THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. Fca^.Zvo, xs, net, 

Hoffat (Hary H.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. 8tw. ts. 

MARIA THERESA. lUustiated. Demy 
boo, lot. 6d. tut. 



Honey (L. 0. OhloxiaX RICHES AND 
POVERTY. New and Revised Issue. 
Cr. %D0. IS, tut. 

MONEYS FISCAL DICTIONARY, 19(0. 
Second Edition. Demy 8cw. fr. tut. 

THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers on 
Subjects which are, ok ought to be, 
UNDER Discussion. Demy Zoo, 5^. tut. 

Hoiitatfo«(O.B.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition, Fcap. boo. 5«. 

Hoorhoaie (B. HaUam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. 1 hird 
Edition, Demy boo, ^s, 6d. tut. 

Hortfan (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr.bvo. 
Ss, ttet. 

VailU (LadT Dorothy). MY OWN 

TIMES. Edited by her Son. Second Edi- 
tion, Detmy boo. 15^. met, 

O'DoniioIl (BUIot). WERWOLVES. Cr, 
boo, 5t. net, 

Oman (0. W. 0.). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy boo, xos, 6d. 
tut, 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised, Demy boo. tax, 6d. tut. 

Oxford (H. V.>. A HANDBOOK OF 
. NURSING. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
Cr, bvo, y, 6d, tut. 

Pakta (V. 0. 0.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheei^ Edition, Revised by A. T. 
Nankivbll. Cr. bvo. 5r. tut, 

Park«r (Brie). A BOOK OF THE 
ZOO. lUustrated. Second Edition. Cr, 
boo, U. 

Poart (Sir Bdvin). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition Demy boo. 
lar. 6d, n^. 

Potrlo (W. H. nindon.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Six Volumes. 
Cr, bvo, fis, each. 

Vol. I. From the Ist To the XVIth 
Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 

Vol. IL The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fl/lh Edit.'ott. 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. IV. Egypt under The Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mauappy. 

Vol V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 
Milne. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ageh. 
Stanlby Lane-Poole. 
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RELIGION AND CONSaENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. lUustrmted. Cr. 8tw. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT. FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr, Sew. 
v.6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from th« 
Papyri. First Series, tnh to xiith Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Stc^md EdiiUn, Cr. I00. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from tbe 
Papyri Second Series, xniith to xixth 
Dymsty. lUnstrated. S4C0md Ediiimt, 
Cr, Sew. y. 6tL 



EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. 
Crated. Cr, lev 3/. M. 
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F*lUr« (Alfr«d W.> SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1594-1685. Illastxated. F0IU, £1 is, mti. 



n, lA THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Dtmty liv. £1 u, lut. 

P«w«r(7.0H)0Mi«r). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr, 8iw. U. 

PriM (L. I*.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGIJIND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBSE. Stvemik BdUUn, Cr. 80». 

Pyeraft (W. P.V A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
lUostrated. Demy %tf0, tor. 6d. nei, 

RawllngB (Oertrnda B.> COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edit i0H, Cr.%00. 6f. 

Bafan (0. Talt). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illastrated. Cr, Sew. fa, 

R«td (Arohdall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY. Stc^md EditWH, Demy Ute, 
£t u. net, 

Robariira (C Oraiit> SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1833. Second^ Revised m$id Enlarged 
Ediiien. Demy 8cv. lor. td. net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Seund Ediiien. Demy 
%90. 10s. 6d. net. 



Roa (Fred). 
Illustrated. 
I or. 6/ net. 



OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Second Edition. Demy 8cw» 



•■•Ite (Rlsluup«> THE FIRE OF LOVE 
and THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
Edited by Fkancbs M. CoMrsa. Cr, %e», 
ye, 6d, nei. 
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liANNERS: 
trated. Deny^^oo^ 

•Byltf (A. BtrMfwd). C 
lUustrated. Reyml 8mi £9 



W, WA STUART LIFE AND 
: A Social History. Illaa* 
tor. 6d. net. 



OLD PASTE. 
tt. met. 



St. WwmmtAM H 
FLOWERS OF 
MESSER. AND 



Done into KnaUsh, with Notes by Wiu,iam 
Hkvwood. Illastrated. Dmiy9^, sii,ntt. 



(H. H. Hiuro). REGINALD. 
Third Edaism. Fcei^.%M. 9s, 6d. mt. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fe^ 
as.6d, net. 



(O. A. ax METTERNICH. 

Illustrated. Demy Snv. lor. 6d. nti, 

Bthldrtvltl (PhUlp). RUBBER. lUas- 
tzated. Demy 8«a. toe. id, nei. 



8thl«MMV(H.H.). TRADE UNIONISM. 
Cr, 8«a. as. UL 

BaloM (Mma4> TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. lUostratcd. 7V»^ Edi- 
tion. Fcnp. 8ew. %s, id, 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Ulustrated. Sixa BdiUme. Fee^ 9m. 
•s,6d. 

JACK'S INSECTS, inostzatad. Cr.Saw. 6t, 

Bhakeapaara (WilllajB)i 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 16S3; 163a; 1664: 
1685. Each £4 4«. net, or a complete set, 
£t9 lar. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by GaoRGB Wvif dham. Demy too. Bttch- 
rmm, toe. 6d. 



r (BtaBley>. WILLIAM OF GER- 
MANY. Demy tvo, ye. 6d. net, 

BiMllay (ParoF Bjiaha). POEMS. With 
an Introwloction by A. Glutton- Baocic and 
notes by C D. Locock. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8e#. £r is. net, 

%mWb, (Adaa). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwin Cannan. 
Ti90 Volumes. Demy 8e#. £\ ts. net, 

Botlth (G. F. HarbaH). GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. lUustrated. Second Edition. Cr, 
9tfO, 6s. net. 



THE LITTLE I 
THE GLORIOUS 
OF HIS FRIARS. 
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Inell (P. J.). A BOOK OP EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8e#. 6tr. 
THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8ti». ts. 

•BtoadUflSk* GOLF DO'S AND DONTS. 
Fifth Bdithn, Fem^, 8ev. xs. mt, 

BtoVMHOB at. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOU IS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir SiDNKY CoLvnc A N4w mmd En- 
Urnd Editiom in four v^bttnts* Fourth 
Edtti^tt. Fem^. Bow. Emch st, LuUlur^ 
§meJk $», ngi, 

Btorr (Yenion F.}. DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr, Sew. St. 
ntt. 

BtrMtfrfld (B. 1.1. MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSiaANS. Illustrated. Ste^nd 
EdiHmu Deti^ 8b». 7/. 6d, mtt. 

BnrtMi (1. B.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. Fca^. 8m. C;//r #«/. 3*. bd. 
mi. 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Fct^. 8m. Giit to^. y. 6d. 
nti, 

ASK MAMMA; ok, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. Illus- 
trated. Fem^. 8m. GiU top. 3/. &/. nH, 

JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Fa^. 
Boo. Giit top, y. 6d, not. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Fcm^. 8m. Gilt top, y, 6d, 
net, 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; OR, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. Fc4^, 8m. 
Giit top. y, 6d.net, 

•Bnao (Honnr> THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO. ByHiMssLP. 
Translated W T. F. Knox. With an Intro- 
duction bj UBAN Incb. Cr. 8m. 31; 6d. 
net, 

Bvanton (M. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. lUustrated. Cr. 8m. 
6s, net, 

BRITISH PLANT -GALLS. Cr. 8m. 
•jt. 6d, ntt, 

BflBtl (J. B.> THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.boo, t,6d. 

Tabor (Hariant ILX THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With their Attributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranfed. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8m. 3/. 6d. net, 

Taylor (A. B.). ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS. Socmd Edition, Demy 8m. 
sor. 6d, nei. 



Taflar (Hn. BmU) (Ha»lat 0t<oo4> 
JAPANESE GARDENS. lUustntecl. 
Cr, 4jto, £1 te, net, 

Tbtbaodoau (JL 0.X BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortbscux. Illustrated. 
Demjf 8m. lor. 6d. net, 

Thomai Advard). MAURICE MAE- 
TERUNCK. Illustrated. Seeond Edition, 
Cr. Sow. ST. net, 

Thoinpaan flnmneliV SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Bi<M|Taphical Note by Wilfrid 
Mktmbll. with a Portrait in Photogravure 
Tkoeniieth Thonennd, Fcmp, 8m. sr. net. 

TUMtOBCHaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twentieth Edi- 
tion, Medium i6mo, ar. 6d, net. Also an 
oditioD in superior binding, 6s. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE 
Medium i6mo, si. 6d, net, 

fOjnibM (Paitt). DANTE AUGHIERI. 
His Lipb and Works. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Fourth mnd Enlntjed Editioi$, Cr. 
8m. 5r. net, 

Trav^an (0. WUU ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and PUns. 
Fifth Edition, Deny^Bvo, 10s, 6d, net, 

TrlU* (H. InllO). TOWN PLANNING: 
Past, Prssbnt, and Possibls. Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition, Wide Royl 



8bw. 



xif,neL 



Tnniar (BIr Alfrad B.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. Demy %oo. 
laf. 6d, net, 

UDdtrlUU CBvtfyii). MYSTICISM. A 
Studv in toe Nature and Development of 
Mans Spiritual Consciousness. Fourth 
Edition, Deu^ %oo. 15/. net. 



Urvlok (B. iX 

LOC 



A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr, 8m. 6s, 



Vard«B(Han7>i HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8m. »s. 6d. 

net, 

YarsMi (Hon. W. Warrtn). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introductioo by the Rev. Dr. Moork. 
T^uo Volumee. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 
xst.met, 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dbam Church. 7\m Foiumos. 
Third EdiOom, Cr.9mo, tse,net. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an lotroductioa by the 
Bishop op Ripon. Tw& V»lMtmgs. Stctmd 
Editwm, Cr. %o». X5«. mtt, 

VIdnni (KeniMtli H.>. ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Dtmy Bnw. zov. 6d, mit. 

Wad« (0. W. and J. H.). RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET, inastnted. Cr.9B^, 6t, 

Wadd«ll (L. A.). LHASA AiiHl} ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex* 
peditioo of XQot>i904. Illustrated. T^ird 
mndCheoLptr Edition. MidiumZvo. jt.6d, 

Ws^MT OUchaid). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS. Inteipreta- 
tioDS, embodying Wagner's own explana* 
tions. By Alicb LiiCHTOir Cueathkr 
and Basil Ckump. Fcm^. 8cw. at. 6d. tmch, 

Thb Ring op thk Nibkluho. 
Fi/ih Edition, 

LOKBNGRIN AND PaRSIPAL. 

Second Edition^ mwrition andtnlmtjtd. 
Tristan and Isolds. 
TannhXusbr and thb Mastbrsimgsrs 
OP Norbmburg. 

WatarhouM (Bllsabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Utde Hooulies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott Bvo. ». not. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Smali Pott tov. 
9*. tut. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arraneed by Elizabeth 
Watrkhousb. Ltirge Cr. Bvo. ks. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY: Small 
Pott %oo. IS. not. 

VERSES. A New Edition. Pca^. Zvo. as. 
not. 

WatonCW. G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated. Cr, Sow. js. 6d. not. 

Watt (FranoUX EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. lUnstrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ew. los, 6d, net. 

*B. L. S. Cr. Bt'O. 6s. 

W«dmor« (Sir Fred«rtok). MEMORIES. 
Second Edition. Demy d»o. js. 6d, net. 

Weltfall (Arthur B. PA A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to thb Sudan 
Frontibr. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, %vo. fs. td. net. 



WtllB (J.V OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Btno. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Twi/iA 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr.Bvo. 3$. U. 

VhlttBB CmtHfS), A LONDONER'S 
LONDON. lUostratML Soeemd Editiom. 
Cr. tev. 6t. 

WUda(PMaf>i THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. TWAw Vobemes. Fca^. 9oo. 
5«. net eeieJk voAsme. 

I. LoBD Arthur SatiliI^ Crimk and 
thb Portrait op Mr. W. H. ii. THk 
DucHBss op Padua, hi. Pobms. iv. 
Lady WimnxiWRB's Fan. t. A Woman 
OP No Importancb. ru An Idbal Hus- 
band. Yii. Thb Importancb op bbing 
Earnbst. yui. a Housjk op Pomb- 

GRANATBB. IX. iMTBimONS. X. Db PrO- 
FUNDIS AND PRISON LbTTBBS. Xt. ESSAVS. 
XII. SaLOM^ a FlORBNTINK TRAGBUYy 

and La Saintb Couktisanb. 

WllIlailis(H.]lotl)i A ROSE OF SAVOY: 
Marib AdAlaidb op Sayoy, Dochbssb db 

BOURGOGNX, MoTHBR OB LOUIS XY. lUllS- 

trated. Second EdUion. Demy 8mi 15*. 

THE FASCINATING DUC D£ RICHE- 
LIEU: Loua Francois Abmand du 
Plbssis (1696-1788)1 Illusnated. Desnylno. 

A%INCESS OF ADVENTURE: Maris 
Carounb, Duchbssb db Bbrry (x79&- 
1870X Itlnstraled. Demy 8m. xks. net. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDBS (t53o>i74oX lUusizated. Demy 
88V. i5f. net. 

•Wilton (EmMtH.). A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Demy 
8cw. ftX xos. net. 

Woo4 (Btr BrelyD). FROM MIDSHIP 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. lUns 
trated. Fi/ih Edition. DemT%vo. js. 6d. 

net. 

Also Fca^. Boo. is. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857- 
59X Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr,9tfO. 
6s. 

Wood (W. Blrkbeok) and Bdmoads (Got 
J. E.\ A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1 861-65X With an Introduction by Spbnsbr 
Wilkinson. With 94 Maps uid Flans. 
Third Edition. Demy Sew. iw. 6d. net. 

Wordiworth (W.). POEMS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowkll C 
Smith. Three I'olumes. Demy ^^00, 15^. 
net. 

TaatB (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE Third Edition, Cr.Zoo. 3S.6d. 
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Part II. — A Selection of Series 

Ancient Cities 

General Editor, SiR B. C. A. WINDLE 
Cr, $V0, 4s, 6d. net each volume 

With Illustrations by E. H. Nbw, and other Artists 



Bristol. Alfred Han'cy. 
Cantbrburv. J. C. Cox. 
Chester. Sir B. C. A. Windle. 
Dublin. S. A. O. Fitxpairick. 



Edinburgh. M. G. Williamson. 
Lincoln. E. Mansel Sympson. 
Shrewsbury. T. Auden. 
Wells and Glastonbury. T. S. Holmc&. 



The Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 

Demy 8t^. 71. dd, rut each volume 
With Numerous Illustrations 



"Ancient Painted Glass in England. 
Philip Nelson. 

Archjeologv and False Antiquities. 
R. Manro. 



Bells op England, The. 
Raven. Stc<md Edition, 



Canon J. J. 



Brasses op England, The. Herbert W. 
Macklin. Third Edition, 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. J. Romilly Alien. Second Edition, 

Castles and Walled Towns op England, 
The. a. Harvey. 

Churchwarden's Accounts prom the 
Fourteenth Centi-rv to the Close op 

THK SeVENTEBNTH CeNTURY. 

Domesday Inquest, The. Addphus Ballard. 

English Church Furniture. J. C Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition, 



Engush Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Centur}'. 
George Clinch. 



Engush Monastic Lips. 
Fourth Edition, 



Abbot Gasquet. 



Engush Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. 

FOLK'LORB AS AN HISTORICAL SciENCK. 

Sir G. L. Gomme. 

Gilds and Companies op London, The. 
George Unwio. 

'Hermits and Anchorites op England, 
The. Rotha Mary Clay. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition, 

MEDiiVVAL Hospitals op England, The. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 



Old English Instruments op 
F. W. Galpin. Second Edition, 



Music. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



The JLntiqaaFy*! Books— oo/it//ii/Mf 

Old Emgush Libraries. James HutL 

Old Service Books op the Encush 
Church. Christopher Wordsworth, End 
Henry Uttlehales. Stcomd Rditimu 

Parish Life in Mbdivkval England. 
Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 

Parish Registers or England, The. 
J. CCox. 



Remains op the Prehistoric Age ut 
England. Sir B. C A. Windle. Second 
Edition, 

Roman Era in Britain. The. J. WanL 

Romano-British Buildings and Eaktk> 
WORKS. J. Ward. 

Royal Forests op England, The. J. C 
Cox. 

Shrines op British Saints. J. C WaU. 



The Ardtn Bhakespean. 

Demy Bvo, 2s. 6ii. fui each voium$ 

An edition of Shakespemre in Single Plays ; each edited with a inll Introdvction 
Textual Motes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 



All's Well That Ends Well. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Second Edition, 

As You Like It. 

CVMBELtNE. 

Comedy of Errors, The 

Hamlet. Third Edition. 

Julius Caesar. 

*KiNG Henry iv. Pt. l 

King Henry y. 

King Henry vi. Pt. i. 

King Hbnky vl Pt. ii. 

King Hknrv vi. Pt. iil 

King Lear. 

King Richard ii. 

King Richard in. 

Life and Drath op King John, The. 

Lovk's Labour's Lost. Second Edition. 



Macbbth. 

Mbasueb poe Measure. 

Merchant op Venice, The. Socoitd EdiHom 

Mbeey Wiybs op Windsor, The. 

MiotuMMBK Night's Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Peeklbs. 

Rombo and Jolwt. 

Tamimo op the Shrew, TnSi 

Tempest, The. 

TiMON OP Athens. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen op Verona, The. 

TwELPTH Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Winter's Tale, The. 



ClassIoB of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 
With numerous Illustrations, Wide Royal 8tv 



Art of the Greeks, The. H. B. Wallers. 
I3X. (id. net. 

Art of the Romans, The. H. B. Wallers. 
15*. nrt. 

Chakuin. H. £. A. Furst. 12s. 6d. net. 



DoNATELLO. Maud Cnittwell. t$s. net, 
Florentine Sculptors of the Rbnais* 

sancb. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 

Jes&ie Haynes. 12s. 6d. net. 
Gkokge Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 

lae. 6d. net. 
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CluiioB of krt— continued 

Ghirlanoaio. Gerald S. DavtM. Sttond 
Edition, loff. dd, mt, 

Lawkencb. Sir Walter Amutroog. ^x is. ugt. 

MiCMBLANCBLO. Gerald S. Davies. lar. 6d. 
ngt. 

RAPHABLi A. P. Opp& iw. 6d. tut. 

Rbmbrandt's Etchings. A. M. Hind. 
Two Volumes. ai«. m4i. 



RuBBNS. Edward Dillon, sfr. m/. 
TiNTORSTTO. Evelyn March Phillipps. 151. 

Titian. Charles Ricketts. m$s. nti, 

Turnbb's Skbtchbs and Dbawincs. a. J. 
Finberg. Second Ediii^u, im. td, nei. 

Velazqubz. a. de Beruete. lof. fd, nti. 



The 'Complete' Series. 

Fully lUustraied, Demy %vo 



Thb Complbtb Association Footballer. 
B. S. Even and C E. Hnghes-Davies. 
5x. mtt. 

The Comflbtb Athletic Tkainbk. S. A. 
MoHabinL 51. mti. 

The Complete Billiard Player. Charles 

Roberts. lor. 6</. tut. 
The Complete Boxer. J. G. Bohun Ljnch. 

5f . fui. 

The Complete Cook. Lilian Whiding. 
7/. &^. «#/. 

The Complete Cricketbe. Albert E. 
Knight. 7/. Ul, tut, Ssc^md Edition, 

The Complete Foxhunter. Charles Rich- 
ardsflo. lu, 6d.net, Soeend Sditien, 

The Complete Golpbr. Uany Vardoo. 
lor. 6d, not, Tkirtoontk Edition, 

The Complete Hockey-Player. Eustace 
E. White, s*' f^- Second Edition, 

The Complktb Horssman. W. Scarth 
Dixon. Second Edition, iot,6d,ntt. 



Tenhib Player. 
6d, net. Third 



The Complete Lawn 
A. Wallis M^ers. lor. 
Edition, Eevued, 

The Complete Motorist. FUsoo Young. 
i9t, U, net. New Edition {Seventh), 

The Complete Mountaineer. G. D. 
Abraham, ssr. tut. Secon d Edition, 

The Complete Oarsman. R. C Lehmann. 
lor. 6d. tut. 

The Complete Photoorapheb. R. Child 
Baylcy. lof. 6d, net. Fourth Edition, 

The Complete Rugby Footballbr. on the 
New Zealand System. D. GaUkher and 
W.J. Stead, tt, U, net. Second Edition, 

The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdals- 
BuckeU. x%t,6d,nei. Third Edition, 

The Complbtb Swimmbb. F. Sachs. 71. id, 
tut. 

The Complete Yachtsman. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and E. du Boulaj. Second Edition, 
Remud, S5f. nat. 



The ConnoiBBeor'B Library 

With numtrom Illmtraiions, Wide Royal %vo, 251. net each volume 



English Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 
English Coloured Books. Martin Hardie. 
Etchings. Sir F. Wedmore Second Edition, 
European Enamels. Henry H. Cunyng- 

Glass. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths' and Silvebsmithb' Wobk. 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition, 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second EtUtion, 



Iyoeies. Alfred MaskdL 

Jewelleby. H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition, 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatuxeb. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred MaskeU. Second 
Edition, 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



Handbooks of English Gharch History 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown %vo, 2i. ^d, net each voiums 

Thb Rkpormation Period. Henry Gee. 



Thb Foundations op thb English Church. 
J. H. Maude. 

Thb Saxon Church and thb Norman 
Conquest. C T. Cruttwell. 

Thb MsDiiBVAL Church and tub Papacy. 
A. C. Jennings. 



Thb Struggle with Puritanism. 
Blaxland. 



Thb Church op England in tkk Kigm- 
TBBNTH Cbntury. Alfred Phmunen 



Handbooks of Theology 



The Doctrine op the Incarnation. R. L. 
Ottley. Fi/tk Edition, Revised. Demy 
^oo, I3J. 6a. 

A History op Early Christian Doctrine. 
J. F. Belhune-Baker. Demjf iva. lor. 6d, 

An Introduction to the History op 
Religion. F. B. Jevons. Fi/fk Edition, 
Demy Zoo, \os. 6d, 



An Inteoddction to the Histobv op the 
Creeds. A. E. Bum. Detfty 8d». lor. 6d. 

The Philosophy op Reugion in England 
AND America. Alfred CaldecotL Demydvo. 
lor. 6d, 

The XXXIX Articles op the Church op 
England. Edited by E. C S. Gibson. 
Setfentk EdiH^H, Demy^tw, i9s,6d. 



The 'Home Life' Series 

Illustrated^ Demy 8tw. 6s. to loj. 6d. net 



Home Lipe in America. Katherine G. 
Busbey. Second Edition, 

Home Lipe in France. Miss Betham* 
Edwards. Sixth Edition. 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Second Edition. 

Home Life in Holland. D. S. Meldnim. 
Second Edition. 



Home Lipe in Italy. Lioa Duff Gonioo. 
Second Edition, 



Home Lipe in Norway. 
Second Edition. 



H. K. Daniels 



Home Lipe in Rvssia. A. S. Rappoport. 

Home Lipe in Spain. S. L. Baisosan 
Second Editien, 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap, Szv. y, 6d. net each volume 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 



Thb Life and Death op John Mytton, 
Esq. Nimrod. Et/ifA Edition. 

The Life op a Sportsman. Nimrod. 

Handley Cross. R S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition, 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. R. S. 
Surtets. Second Edition. 

JoRRocKs's Jaunts and Jollities. R S. 
Surtees. Third Edition. 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 



The Analysis op the Hunting Field. 
R S. Surtees. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search op 
TUB Pici URESQUE. William Combe. 

The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search op 
Consolation. William Combe. 

The Third Tour op Dr. Syntax in Sbaech 
OF A Wife. William Combe. 

Life in London. Pierce E^an. 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 



The Grave: A Poem. Robert Blair. 



Illustrations op the Book op Joe. In- 
vented and Engraved by William Blake. 
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Leaders of Beli^on 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. H^tU Portraits 
Crown $vo, 2s, rut iiuh volume 
Cardinal Nxwman. R. H. Hutton. 
JOHM WssLSY. J. H. Overton. 
Bishop Wii.incRroitCB. G. W. DanielL 
GiRDiNAL Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
Charlbs Simkon. H. C. G. Moiale. 
John Knox. F. MacCunn. Stcomd Edition. 
John Howb. R. F. Horton. 
Thomas Kbn. F. A. Clarke. 



GsoRGB Fox, THB QuAKBR. T. Hodgkin. 
Third EdUiom, 

John Kxblb. Walter Lock. 



Thomas Chalmbrs. Mrs. Oliphaot Steomd 
Edititm, 

Lancblot Andrbwbs. R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition, 

AuGUSTiNB or Cantbbbuby. E. L. Cutts. 

William Laud. W. H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 



John Donns. Augustas Jessop. 
Thomas Cranmbr. A. J. Mason. 
Latimbr. R. M. and A. J. Carlyle. 
Bishop Butlbr. W. A. Spooner. 



The Library of Devotioii 

With Introductions and (where nec&sary) Notes 
Smalt Pott 8iv, clotk^ 21.; leather, 2s. 6d. ftet each volume 



Thb Confessions op St. Augustinb. 
Eighth Edition. 

Thb Imitation op Christ. Sixth Edition. 

Thb Christian Ybar. Fifth Edition, 

Lyra Innocbntiom. Third Edition. 

Thb Tbmpib. Stamd Edition, 

A Book op Dbvotions. Steond Edition, 

A Serious Call to a Dbvout and Holy 
Life. Fifth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

Thb Inner Way. Second Edition. 

On thb Loyb op God. 

Thb Psalms op Dayid. 

Lyra Apostolica. , 

Thb Song op Songs. 

Thb Thoughts op Pascal. Second EdiHon, 

A Manual op Consolation prom thb 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions prom tub Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 



Thb Devotions of St. Ansblm. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Priyata. 

Grace Abounding to thb Chief op Sin- 
ners. 



Lyra Sacra. A 
Second Edition, 

A Day Book 
Fathbrs. 



Book of Sacred V< 
prom the Saints and 



A Littlb Book op Heavenly Wisdom. 
Selection from the English Mystics. 



Light, Lipb, and Loyb. 
the German Mystics. 



A Selection from 
An Intboductioh to the Devout Life. 



The Littlb Flowers of the Glorious 
Messbr St. Francis and op his Friars. 

Dbath and Immobtauty. 

The Spiritual Guidb. Second Edition, 

Devotions for Every Day in thb Wbbk 
and the Great Festivals. 

Precbs Privatab. 

HoRAB Mysticab. A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



Ltttte Bo<dk8 on Art 

PVM many IllustratMHS. D§my i6ma. ax. 6d. net tack volunu 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 IllustiatioDS, 

including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 

Albkbcht DOrbr. L. J. Allen. Grbuzb and Bouchbr. B. F. PoUacd. 

Arts or Jafah, Thb. E. DiUoo. Third Holwik. Mn. O. FortMciM. 

BooKrLATBS. ELAlmRck. Illomikatbd MAWuscRirrs. J. W. BawMey. 

BomCBLU. Mary L. Boonor. J«wbllb«y. C. Davenport. Stetnd EdUwrn, 

BuavB-JoMBS. F. de Liile. John HorpNBR. H. P. K. Skaptoa. 

Cbluni. R. H. H. Cusc Sir JotHUA Rbynoum. J. Siine. Stc^md 

Christian Symbousm. Mrs. H. Jenner. «»m<«^». 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Clauob. E. Dillon. 

CoNSTABLB. H. W. Tompkins. Second 
SdUion, 

CoROT. A. PoUard and E. BirasringL 

Early Engush Watbr-Cgloqr. C E. 
Hughes. 

Enamrls. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition, 

Frbobric Lrighton. a, Corkran. 

Gborgb Romnby. G. Paston. 

GrbbkArt. H.B. Walters. Fourth SdiHon, 



i* 



MiLLBT. N. Peaoocki 

MINIATURB& C DavanporL Socomd Edition. 

Our Lady in Art. Mra. H. Ji 

Rapuabl. a. R. Dryhorst.: 

Rodin. Muriel Cblkowska. 

TuRNBR. F. Tyrrell-GtlL 

Vandyck. M. G. SmaUwood. 

Vblaxqubz. W. WflbarioRa and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchky. Socomd Edition. 



The Little OaUeriee 

Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d. net each voiume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 



A LlTTLR GaLLBRY OP REYNOLDS. 
A LiTTLB GaLLHRY OP ROMNEY. 



A Littlb Gallbry op Hoppnrr. 
A LiTTLs Gallbry op Millais. 



The Little OoideB 

With many Illustrations by E. H. Nbw and other artists, and from photographs 

Small Pctt Svo, Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, y, 6d, net each volume 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is mteresting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated 

Camdriugb and its Colleges. A. H. Isle op Wight, Thb. G. Clinch. 
Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. London. G.Clinch. 

Channel Isi-ANDS, The. E. E. BicknelL Malvbrn Country, Thb. Sir B.C A. Windlc. 

English Lakes, T»ir. F. G. Brabant. North Wales. A. T. Story. 
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The Little Quide%— continued 

Oxford and its Collecbs. J. Wells. 
Nin/k Edition. 

St. Paul's Cathbokal. G. Clinch. 

Shakbspbarb's Country. Sir B. C A. 
Windle. Fifth Bditi^, 

South Walbs. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

Wbstminstbr Abbbv. G. £. Troutbeck. 
Second Edition, 



Berkshisb. F. G. Brabant 

Bl'ckinghamsuirb. E. S. Romob. 

Chbshirb. W. M. Gallichaa. 

CoRNWALU A. L. Salmon. SoemdEdUim, 

Dbrbyshirb. J. C Cox. 

Dkvon. S. Baring-Gonld. Third Edition,] 

1 ORSBT. F. R. Heath. Second Edition, 

Durham. J. E. Hodgkin. 

ESSBX. J. C Cox. 

HAMrsHiRB. J. C. Cox. Second EdUi»n, 

Hbbtpobdshirs. U. W. Tompkins. 

Kbnt. G. Clinch. 

Kbrby. C p. Crane. Second Edition, 

Lbicbstbrshirb and Rutland. A Harrey 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 

M0DLBSBX. J. B. Firth. 

MoNMOUTHSHiBB. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 



NORPOLK. 

Revised, 



W. A Dutt. 



W. 



Third Edition, 
Dry, 



Second 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRB. 

Edition, Remiaed. 
NoRTHUMBBBLAND. J. E. Mmrris. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRX. L. Goilfocd. 

OxpoROSHiBB. F. G. Brabant. 

Shropshirx. J. E. Auden. 

SoMBRSBT. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Second 
Editim, 

Stafporobhibb. C IfaBcficMU 

SuppoLK. W. A. Dutt 

SURXXV. J. C COK. 

SussBX. F.G.Brabant Third Rdition, 

WiLTSHixx. F. R. Heath. 

YoRKSHixx, Thk East Ruing. J. E. 
Morris. 

YoRKSHiRx, Thk North Riding. J. S. 
Morris. 

Yorkshirx, Thk Wkst Riding. J. E. 
Morris. Cloth, y. U, net; lenther, ^r. 6tf. 
not. 



Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. C Scodamore* 
RoMK. C. G. Ellaby. 
SiaLY. F. H. Jackson. 



The Little Ltbrary 

With Introdaction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontitpieces 
Small Pott %vo. Each Volums, tloth^ u. td. net 



JLBOn. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition, 

Anatta (Jaiia). PRIDE AND PR^U- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Baoon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes, 

Bamatt (Aania). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beokford (WlUtam). THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. 



Blaka (Wllltam> SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILUAM BLAKE. 

Borraw (6Mfi8). LAVENGRO. 7Yw» 
Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

BrownintfCRobart). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Oanala^COaortfa). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : With some Utcr 
Poems by Gborgk Canning. 

Oowlay (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little lAbruy— continued 

Orabbe (Bwrf)» SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

OnOk (Hn.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Tw Volume*. 

Crathaw (Richard> THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Danto AllihlarL THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Carv. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cakv. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Timna- 
lated by H. F. Carv. 

DarUy (Oaorga). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

mekaiiiCOharlM). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Wvnivt (BaMD). MARRIAGE. ITmo 

Volumes, 
THE INHERITANCE. Two VUumtt, 

Qaakall (■».). CRANFORD. Second 
Edition^ 

Ha«tlioni«(HaUiaiil«l). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

HandtnoBCT.FO. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 

KiBilalM (A. W.). EOTHEN. Stcamd 
Bditwn, 

Lamb(CliarlM). ELI A. AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Loekar(F.). LONDON LYRICS. 



■anraU (AadMW). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

HUten (Johll). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Molr(D.lD. MANSIB WAUCH. 

lltlMlB(Bowvw). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 



I). REJECTED 



A SENTIMENTAL 



■mltli (Boraea aad Ji 
ADDRESSES. 

Btoma (LantBOt). 
JOURNEY. 

TUiBflOB (Alfrtd, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 



Thaokaray (W. M.). 



VANITY FAIR. 



raj 

TkretVei 

PENDENNIS. TAret y^lmmts. 
HENRY ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vanlluui (Haarr). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

WaUrhooM (BlUabath). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Fomrtetmik EdUwm, 

WordBWorttarV.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordnrorth (W.) and Oolarld|a (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Editien. 



The Little Qoarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott i6mo, 40 Volumes. Leathir^ price \s, net each volume 

Mahogany Revolving Booh Case, lOf. net 



Miniature Library 

Demy yimo. Leather^ is. net each volume 



EuPHRANOR : A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGcrald. 

The Like op Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Chbrbury. Written by himself. 



P01.ONIUS; or, Wi.se Saws and Modem In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 

The RubaiyAt op Omar KhavyXm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth Edition, 
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The New Library of Hedioine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy %vo 



Cake of the Body, The. F. Cavanagb. 
Second Edition, -js. 6d, n€t. 

Children op the Nation, The. The Rip^ht 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition, 
•js. 6d, ngt. 

Diseases of Occupation. Sir Thos. Oliver, 
lor. 6d. net, Socond Edition. 

Drink Problem, in its Medico>Sock)logical 
Aspects, The. Edited by T. N. Kely^ck. 
7/. (id, net. 

Drugs and the Drug Habit. H. Sains* 
bury. 



Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scbo- 
field. JS. 6d, net. 

Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Qouston. 
Sixth Edition, fs. 6d. net. 

Infant Mortauty. Sir George Newman. 
ys. 6d. net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tionX The. Arthur Newsbohne. lor. 6d. 
net. Second Edition. 

Air AND Health. Ronald C Macfie. 71. 6d. 
net. Secon d Edition, 



The New Library of Husic 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated, Demy 8tv. 71. 6d, net 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second 



Brahms. 
Edition, 



Handbu R. a. Streatfeik). Second Edition. 
Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 



Oxford Bio^phiee 

Illustrated, Fcap, Stv. Each volume^ clctk^ 2s, 6d, net; Uather^ y, 6d, net 

Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 



Dante Alighieri. Paget Toynbee. TAird 
Edition. 

Girolamo Savonarola. E. L. S. Horeburgb. 
SixtA Edition, 

John Howard. E. C. S. Gibson. 

Alfred Tennyson. A. C Benson. Second 
Edition, 

Sir Walter Raleigh. I. A. Taylor. 



Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 

Chatham. A. S. HcDowaU. 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 

Beaconspibld. Walter SicbeL 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. H. G. Atkins. 

Francois de FAnblon. Viscount St Cyres. 



Four Plays 

Fcap, 9tuo, 2s, net 



The Honeymoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Second Edition, 

The Great Adventure. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Second Edition, 

Milestone. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Sixth Edition, 



Kismet. 
tion. 



Ecwaxd Knoblauch. Second Edi- 



Typhoon. A Play in Four Ads. Melchior 
JLcogyeL English Ycrsioo by Laurence 
Irving. Second Edition. 



The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 

Ilhutraied, Demy %w> 

Verona. A. M. Attea 



A History of Milan under thb Sforza. 
Cecilia M. Ady. lor. hd. net. 

A History op Pbkvgia. 



A History of 
xze. ftd, net. 
W. Hey wood. xt», td. net. 
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The Wettminster CommentarieB 

Gencfal Editor, WALTER LOCK 



Tm Acts op thb Atostlbs. Edited hj R. 
B. Rackham. SixtA BditUn, lor. td, 

Thb First Epistls op Paul thb Apostlb 
TO thb Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Gottdge. Third RdUion, U. 

Thb Book op Exodus. Edited by A. H. 
M'Neile. With a Map and 3 Plans. ior.&^ 

Thb Book op Ezbkibl. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. lor. hd. 

Thb Book op Gbnbsis. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Dnver. Ninth 
Edition. lor. 6d, 



addtttons and corbbctions ih thb 
Sbvbnth and Eighth Editions op thb 
Book op Gbnbsis. S. R. Driver, is. 

Trb Book op thb Pbophbt Isaiah. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. lot. 6(/. 

Trb Book op Job. Edited by E. C S. Gtb- 
StemdEditimu 6c 



Trb Epistlb op St. Jambs. Edited, with 
IntroduoioD and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
6s. 



The 'Toong' Seriee 

IllusiraUd, Crown Svo 



Thb Young Botanist. W. P. Westell and 
C S. Cooper, ys. 6d. mt, 

Thb Young Carprntbb. Cyril HalL 51. 



Thb Young Elbctrician. 
5«. 



HamuKMid Hall. 



Thb Young Enginesr. Hammond HalL 
Third Edition, 5J; 

Thb Young Naturalist. W. P. WesielL 
Stc^md Ediiiom. 6s. 

Trb Young Ornithologist. W. P. Westell. 



Hethuen'B Shilling Library 

Fcap, 8fw. IS. net 



Blub Biro, Tub. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
*Charlbs Dickens. G. K. Chesterton. 
*Charmides, and other Pobms. Oscar 

WUde. 
ChitrXl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 

G. S. Robertson. 
Condition op England, Thb. G. P. G. 

Masterman. 
De Profundis. Oscar Wilde. 
From Midshipman to Fibld-Marshal. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, P.M., V.C 
Harvbst Homb. £. V. Lucas. 
Hills and thb Sba. Hilaire Belloc 
HuxLBV, Thomas Hbnrt. P. Chalmers* 

Mitchell. 
Idbal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 
Intkntions. Oscar Wilde. 
Jimmy Glovbr, his Book. James M. 

Glover. 

John Bovks, King of thk Wa-Kikuyu. 

John Boyes. 
Laby Windermrre's Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Lbttbrs prom a Sblf-madb Merchant 

TO his Son. George Horace Lwimer. 



LiPB OP John Ruskin, The. W. G. Colling* 
wood. 

LiPB OP Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
Graham Balfour. 

LiPB OP Tennyson, The. A. C. Benson. 

Little op Everything, A. E. Y. Lucas. 

Lord Arthur SkviLB's Crime. Oscar Wilde. 

Lore op thb Honby-Bbe, The. Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Man and thb Univbrsb. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Old Country Lipe. S. BariQg*GoQld. 

Oscab Wilde: A Critical Study. Arthur 
Ransome. 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H. DitchfiekL 
Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 
Sevastopol, and other Stories. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two Admirals. Admiral John Moresby. 
Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Nevlll. 
Vailima Letters. Robert Lotus Stevenson. 
Vicar op Morwbnstow, Thb. S. Baring- 
Gould. 
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'Books for TraTelleps 

Crown 8zw. 6r. each 
Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Coloar 



Avon and Shakbspbarb's Countkv, Thb. 
A. G. Bradley. 

Black Forxst, A Book of thk. C E. 
Hughes. 

Bkbtons at Homb, Thb. F. M. Gostling. 

CiTiBS or LoMBARDY, Thb. Edward Hutton. 

ClTIBS or ROMAGNA AND THB MABCMBS, 

Thb. Edward Hutton. 

Citibs OP Spain, Thb. Edward Hutton. 

CrriBS OP Umbria, Thb. Edward Hutton. 

Days in Cornwall. C Lewis Hind. 

Florbncb and Northbrn Tuscany, with 
Gbnoa. Edward Hutton. 

Land op Pardons, Thb (BiittanjX Anatole 
LeBrax. 

Naplbs. Arthur H. Norway. 

Naplbs Riyibba, Thb. H. M. Vaugfaan. 

Nbw Forbst, Thb. Horace 0. Hutchinson. 



Norfolk Broads, Thb. W. A. Dutt 

Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie. 

Rhinb, a Book or thb. S. Baring-Gould. 

ROMB. Edward Hutton. 

Round about Wiltshirb. A. G. Bradley. 

Scotland of To-day. T. F. Henderson an 
Francis Watt. 

SiBNA AND Southbrn Tuscany. Edwar 
Hutton. 

Skirts of thb Grbat City, Thb. Mrs. / 
G. BeU. 

Through East Angua in a Motor Cai 
J. E. Vincent. 

Vbnicb AND Vbnbtia. Edward Huttoo. 

Wandbbbr in Florbncb, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Wandbrrr in Paris, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Wandbrbb m Holland, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Wandbbbr in London, A. E. V. Lucas. 



Some Books on Art 



AxMOVBBB AND HIS Crapt, Tnb. Charks 
ffoolkes. Illustrated. R^yml 4/^. £9 %s. 

ArtanoLifb. T. Stnrgt Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. 800. iS. tut. 

British School. Thb. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. lUos- 
trated. Fem^, 8cw. ns. 6d, mgi. 

*Dbcoratiyb Ibon Work. Froos the xitb 
to the XYiiith Century. Charles ffoulkes. 
Uti^ 4i0, £i 9S. met* 

Francbsco Guabdi, 171S-1793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. tmptrial 4/#. 

Illustbations op thx Book op Job. 
William Bkke. Quarts, £1 is. tui, 

John Lucas, PonTRArr Paintbr, 18S8-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. ImptruU ^0. 
£iymet. 

Old Pastb. A. Beresford Ryley. Illustrated. 
Xtyml 4/0. £9 9S. tut. 

Onb Hundrbd Mastbrpibces op Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. StcomdRdUUn, Dtwiy^m0, it,6d. 

Not. 



Onb Hundrbd Mastbbpibcbsof Sculpturi 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illui 
tratcd. /VM(f 8cw. lof. 6d. nti. 

RoMNBY Fouo, A. With an Essay by A. t 
Chamberlain, iw^eriml F^Ko. £\i 15. 

Mr/. 

*RaYAL Acadbmy Lbctubbs on Paintinc 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crvwrn toi 
5r. ««/. 

Saints in Abt, Thb. Margaret E. Tabot 
Illustrated. Stctmd EdtHm^Revistd, Fct^ 
lew. 3f . &/. mti. 

Schools of Painting. Mary Innes. Illu: 
trated. Cr» 8e». 51. nrt. 



Cbltic Art in Pagan and Christian Timr 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Stc^md Ediiim 
Dtn^ 8e#. 7/. td, mi, 

' Classics op Abt.' See page 14. 

' Thb Connoissbur's Library.' See page 1 

' LiTTLB Books on Art.* See page 18. 

'Thb Littlb Gallbbibs.' See page 18. 
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Some Books on Italy 



Etrukia and Moi»kn Tuscany, Old. 
Mary L. Cameron. lUostrated. Swcmid 
EditwH, Cr. Bmw t$, tut. 

Florbncje : Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Dtmy Sew. 
7/. 6d, met. 

Flokkncb, a WANDBxn IK. E. V. Locas. 
Illustrated. F^ttrtk Editwrn. Cr, 8cw. 6c 

Florkncs and HSR Trbasurbs. H. M« 
Vaughao. Illnstrated. Fcaf. 8mi ^r. net. 

Florxncb, Country Walks ABOUT. Edward 
Huttoo. Illustrated. Secend Rditiem 
Fca^ 8o#. 5f. net. 

Florkncs and thb Citibs op Nortmbrn 
Tuscany, witn Gsnoa. Edward Hnttoo. 
Illustrated. Second Ediiien. Cr. hoe. 6s. 



LoMBARDY, Thb Citibs op. Edward Hnttoo. 
Illustrated. Cr, boe. ts. 

Milan undbr thb Sporza, A History op. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy Sew. 
lof. 6d, net. 

Naplbs : Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Editien. Cr.hoe. 6s. 

Naplbs Rivibka, Thb. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

PsRUCiA, A History op. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demy 8cw. its. 6d. net. 

RoMB. Edward Hutton. lUostrated. TJUrd 
Edition, Cr. 800. 6*. 

ROMAGKA AND THB MaRCHBS, ThB CiTIBS 

OP. Edward Hutton. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

Roman Piusrimacb, A. R. E. Roberts. 
Illustrated. Demy 8cw. lor. 6d. net. 

RoMB OP THB Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
EUiel Ross Barker. Demy tew. xar. 6d. 
net. 

RoMB. C G. Ellaby. Illustrated. Smali 
Pott 8cw. Ciotkt 9S. 6d. net ; lemtker^ y. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Smmit 
Pott 8cw. Clotkt 9s.6d,net; UmtJker, ys, 6d. 
net, 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bcv. 5r. net. 

Siena and Southbkn Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. 

izfo. 6s. 



Umbria, Thb Citibs op. Edward HuUon. 
Illustrated. Ei/tA EdiHon. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

VsNics AND Vbhbtia. Edward Hutton. 
Uhutialed. Cr, boo. 6c 



VsNiCB ON Foot. H. A. Douglas. lUos- 
tnu«d. Sec on d Edition. Fce^,9oo. $s.neL 

VSNICB AND HSR TrBASURBS. H. A. 

Douglac Illnstrated. Fcm^ boo, $s. net. 

Vbrona, A History op. A. M. Allen. 
Illostratad. Den^ boo. i9S,6d, nH. 

Dantb and mis Italy, l^onsdsto Ragg. 
Ill n st r a ted . Demy boo, lac td. met. 

Dants Augmibri : His Life and Works. 
F^pet Tiqmbee. lUnstnted. Cr, boo, 5c 

mtn* 

HoMS Lips m Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illnstrated. Third Editiem, Dem^ boo. 
sot. 6d, met, 

LAicss or Nobt h s sh Italy, Thb. Richard 
Bagoc lUnatimted. Fa^. boo. s*' «^* 

LoRSNBO thb Magnipicbnt. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Seeomd Ediiimt, 
Demy boo, 151. iw/. 

MsDia Popss, Thb. H. M. Vauglian. Illns- 
tzated. Demy boo, 15c net* 

St. Cathbrinb op Sibna and hbr Timbs. 
By the Author of 'Mdlle. Mori.' lUnstrated. 
Sec on d Edition. Demy boo. js.6d.mei. 

S. FRANas OP Assm, Thb Liybs op. 
Brother Thomas of Cdaoo. Cr. boo. sr. 
met, 

Savonarola, GiROLAMa E. L. S. Honbnrgh. 
Illustrated. Cr. boo, 5/. met. 

Shrllby and his Fribhds in Italy. Helen 
R. AngelL Illnstrated. Dew^ boo. loc 6d, 
met. 

Skibs Italian : A Little Breviary for Tka- 
vellers in Italy. Rnth S. Phelpa. Fesi^ boo, 
$s. net. 

Unitbd Italy. F. M. Underwood. Demy 
boo. loff. 6d. net. 

Woman in Italy. W. Boultang. Illnstrated. 
Demy boo. los. 6d. met. 
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Part III. — ^A Selection of Works of Fiction 



AlbaiMil (B. Maria), SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. FmrtM EdUttm, Cr. 
8cw. 6f. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
RdUiom, Cr, 8ci». 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Tkird Rditimu 
THE INVINaBLE AMELIA; ok, Ths 

POLITB AOVBMTUIXSS. Thtfti EdJtWH , 

Cr, %O0, y, 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART. Fifihsatim, Cr, 
|0». 6s, 

OLIVIA MARY. Fourth EdUimu Cr. 
8Mk 6s, 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Sm^md Bdithn. 
Cr. 8Mk 6s. 

Ba|ot(Riohard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition Cr,ho9, 6s, 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth EdUimt, Cr, 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. fkfo. 6s, 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. Boo, 6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Sseond Edition, Cr, 
990. 6s, 

CASTING OF NETS. TW^A SdUion. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

THE HOITSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr, 8cw. 6s, 

DARNELEY PLACE. Socond Edition, 
Cr,%oo. 60. 

Ball^(H.O.). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Third Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s, 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Cr, Iw. 6s. 

BariDj-aonld (••). IN THE ROAR OF 
THE SEA. Eighth Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Socond Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8cv. 6s. 

THE QX7EEN OF LOVE. Fi/th Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.9vo, 6s, 

KITTY ALONE. Fi/ih Edition. Cr. 8ev. 6*. 

NO^MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

9vo. 6s. 
THE BROOMSQUIRE. lUuktrated. Fi^th 

Edition. Cr.%oo, 6s. 



BLADYS OF THE STBWPONEY. lUw 
tnUwL. Sscond Edition. Cr. boo. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. hoo. 6s. 

WINEFRED. lUoMAtod. Soemd Edition, 
Cr. %ifo. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE* lUasCnlwL Cr.ioo. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Socond Edition. Cr, 

Boo. 6t. 
MRS. CURGENVSN OF CURGENVBN. 

Fifth Ediiion. Cr.Boo. 6s. 

Barr (BobttfV IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr.Boo. 6$. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition, 
Cr, Boo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third EdiUm. 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 

B^Ma (pUlMdV THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVBRTINO ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart.; or, Tnb 
raoouw or an Opbn Mtifx>. Socond 
Edition. Cr.Boo. Bo. 

BallM mX EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illortatad. Socond Edi* 
tion, Cr. Boo, 6s, 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Cr. mo. 6s. 



Bamiatt (AnaM). CLAYHANGER. 
Elooonih imtton. Cr.Boo, 6». 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr, Boo. \6s. 

HILDA LBS8WAY8. So^onth Ediiims. 
Cr.Boo. Bo. 

BURIED AUVE. Third JUition. Cr, 
Boo. Bo, 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Ediiion. Cr, Boo. 6s. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Socond Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE REGENT : A Fivb TowNtt Storv or 
Adtbhturb in London. Third Edition. 
Cr. Snv. 6s, 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. Fcm^. 
Boo. IS. not, 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Fca^ 
9vo, IS. not. 

Bauoii (B. F.)i DODO : A Dbtail of thb 
Day. Sixteenth Edition, Cr, Boo, 6s, 
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mrmingjUM (6«onC« JL.). SPANISH 

GOL0. Sixth Ediii0$$. Cr. 8o#. 6«. 

AU0 Fcm^. U>0, IS. tut, 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Sixth Editiam. 

Cr, 80^ 6r. 

AIm Fcmd. 8o#. u. Mti, 
LALAGE'S LOVERS. Third Editim, Cr, 

8cw. 6s, ^ 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. . 

Fourth Editi&H. Cr. 8cw. 6f . 

BovMi (Waijorie). 4 WIL L MAINTAIN 

Eirkth EdUimu Cr.U}o. ts. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Swomth 

Editiom. Cr. hoo. 6k. 
A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third EdiHm. 

Cr. 8o#. 6f . 
THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third SdiOm. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fifth EdiHm, 

Cr. 8o#. 6f . 
THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Ssc^md 

Edltisn. Cr. 8o#. ts. 

Oaitta (liBM and B^ertonV THE 
GOLDENBARRIER. Cr. 8m. U. 

•OlMSt«rtoii(O.K.). THE FLYING INN. 
Cr. Sew. 6t. 

OUflioWL (an. W. K.)i THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illostnted. 
Third Editim*. Cr.%09. ys.6d. 

Conrad (JoMph). THE SECRET AGENT: 
A SiMPLB Talb. Ffttrth EdiHmu Cr, 8«». 
ts. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Editims. Cr. 8b«. 6r. 

UNDER WESTERN EYES. Ssc^md Edi- 
tiam. Cr. %vo. 6s, 

CHANCE. Cr. 8b«. 6r. 

CODyon (DoroflMaV SALLY. Famrth 

EdiiiffH. Cr. %oo. ts. 
SANDY MARRIED. Third Bditims, Cr. 

Bptf. 6r. 

OoraUI (MarU). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Thirty^tccmd Editim, Cr. 

%oo. 6s. 
VENDETTA ; or, The Story or onk For- 

GOTTBN. Thirtieth Edition. Cr. Sew. 6s. 
THELMA: A Norwegian Princess. 

Forty third Edition. Cr. 8b». 6s. 
ARDATH : The Story op a Dead Sblp. 

Twoniy^rst Edition. Cr. tno. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Seventeenth 

EMtion. Cr. %oo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD: A Drama op Paris. 

Nineteenth Edition. Cr. %oo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A Dkbam of the World's 

Tragbdv. Forty'Sixth Edition. Cr. Sew. 

6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATA^. Fifty 

eifkth Edition. Cr. 8"V. 6j. 
THE MASTERCHRISTIAN. Fourteenth 

Edition. 179/A Thousand. Cr. 8i»<». 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A Study in 

Supkbmacy. Second Edition. 150/A 

Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



GOD'S GOOD MAN: A Simplb Love 

Story. Sixteenth Editim. 154/A Thou- 

semd, Cr, Im. 6s. 
HOLY ORDERS: The Tragedy op a 

Quiet Lipb. Sec on d Editian. itoth 

Th^usmnd. Cr. Sew. 6«. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Tmmttyninih 

EdiOon, Cr. 8m. 6«. 

AU9 Fcnf. 8mi. U. met. 
BOY: A Sketch. ThirUemih EdiOm. Cr. 

8wu 6s. 

Als0 FenS. 8p». \t. net. 
CAMEOS. FwmrUmih Editim, Cr. hoe. 

6s. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Cr, hoo, 6s. 
JANE: A SoaAL Inodbnt. Fbm^ Smc 

IS. met. 

Oro«lntt (B. R.)i LOCHINVAR. Ulat- 
tnted. Third Edition. Cr. boo, fie 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
SdUiom, Cr,Bao, 6s, 

OrotarJB. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s, 
JOHANNA. Second Edition, Cr.%00. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Foitrth EMtion. 

A NINE DAYS* WONDER. F^mrih Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m. fir. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sonomth 
Editiom, Cr, ^oo, fie 

ANGEL. FijihEdUion. Cr.hoo, fif. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Senemth 
Edition, Cr, hoo, 6s. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fomrtk Edition, 
Cr, boo. 6s, 

•DanbyCTnutk). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 
Fcn^ boo, Jt, met, 

Doylt(BlrJL.Ooiiaii). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Tme^thEdition. Cr.boo, fir. 
Also Fenf. 8m. is. met, 

DralM (HanrlM). W0> Fi/ih Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s, 

Findlator(J.H.> THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fi^h Edition, Cr. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition, Cr.too, 6e, 

Flndlator (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition, 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Fry (B. and C BA A MOTHER'S SON. 
P'ifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Harraden (Beatrio«). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6j. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. 7\ve/fth Edition. Cr. 
Btfo. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. fix. 
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HanptnULiiii (Otthart). THE FOOL IN 
CHRIST: Emm ANUKL Quint. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer. Cr, ^m. 6s, 

Hiehani (Robtrt). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. S^cmi Bditum, 
Cr, 8n». &r. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8cv. ts, 

FELIX: Three Years in a Lips. Ttnik 
Edition, Cr, ^vo. 6r. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
EditioH, Cr. %oo, 6s, 
Also Fca^. Boo, it, net, 

BYEWAYS. Cr.hoo, 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty- 
second Editiim, Cr, 8cw. 6s, 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr, 8m. 6s, 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Eighth 

Edition, Cr, 8ew. dr. 
BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition, Cr, 

%oo, xs. 6d, 

Also Fcap. 8ctf. xs, net, 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
Cr. ^00. 6s. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 800. dr. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. ^00, 6s, 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth EdiHon, Cr. 

^00. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. Seoenih Edition, Cr. 

8cw. dr. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

PHROSO. Illustrated. Ninth Edition, Cr, 
Zvo, 6s, 

SIMON DALE, inasttated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. %po. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Sew. 6*. 

QUISANT6. Fourth Edition, Cr. Boo, dr. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr, 9po, dr. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. %vo. 6s, 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBUC Illus- 
trated. Sixth Edition, Cr. Boo, dr. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Boo, 6s, 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi' 
tion. Cr. Boo, dr. 

Hatton (Baroneu yon). THE HALO. 

Fi/ih Edition. Cr. Bzfo. dr. 
Also Fcap. Boo. is. not. 

*Tlio Inner Bhrino* (Aathor of). THE 
WILD OLIVE. Third EdiHon. Cr. Boo, 
6s. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Boo, dr. 

THE WAY HOME. Second Edition, Cr, 
8o#. dr. 



Jaoobe (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-third Edition, Cr, Sew. js. 6d. 
Also Illustrated in colour. Demy Boo, 
js. 6d. net. 

SEA URCHINS. Sevonttenth Edition. Cr, 
Sew. y. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr.Boo, y,€d, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. lUustrated. EUoenth 
Edition. Cr.Boo, y,6d. 
Also Fcap. Boo, is, net, 

THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eleoenth 
Edition. Cr. Boo, ys. 6d, 

AT SUNWICH PORT. lUostraled. Tenth 
Edition, Cr,Boo. y. 6d, 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition, Cr. Boo. y, 6d, 

ODD CRAFT. lUustrated. Fi/ih Edition. 

Cr. Boo, ys, 6d, 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. lUustrated 

Ninth Edition, Cr, Boo, yt. 6d, 

SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. ThirdEdiHon. 
Cr. Boo. y. 6d, 

SAILORS* KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. Boo. y. 6d, 

SHORT CRUISES. Th^d Edition, Cr, 
y, 6d, 



Jamas (Honry). THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
Third Edition. Cr, Boo, 6t, 

LoQaeoxCVUllan). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Thifd E£tion, 
Cr. Boo, 6s, 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr,Boo. dr. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Boo. dr. 



London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition, Cr, Boo, 6s, 

Lovndat (Mn. BoUoo). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 6s. net, 

MARY PECHELL. Second Edition. Cr, 
Boo, dr. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 
Second Edition, Cr. Boo. 6s, 

THE LODGER. Crown 8o#. dr. 

Loom (B. V.). LISTENER'S LURE : An 
Oblique Narration. Ninth Edition 
Fcap, Boo. y. 

OVER BEMERTON'S: An Easy-coikg 
Chronicle. Tenth Edition. Fcap. Boo. y. 

MR. INGLESIDE. Ninth Edition, Fcap. 

Boo, y, 
LONDON LAVENDER. Sixth Edition, 
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Lnn (MiM). ' DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44/4 TJk^msmmi. Cr, 8m. 

■MBMlhton (!.> THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M*NAB. Sixtk Aiiiim, 
Cr. 8ci». M. net, 

PETER AND JANE. Fwmrtk Sditim. 
Cr, 80W. it. 

MalatOiMM). A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. StemdEdiH^m, Cr.Ufo, 6f. 

COLONEL ENDERBY*S WIFE. Sixth 
Sditimt. Cr, %09. U. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romamck. Nimik Edi- 
Htm, Cr, tv0, t», 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixiunik Rditum. 
Cr, tov. 6f . 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth EdiHmu Cr, 
8Mk 6r. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. FiftA Edi- 
/mm. Cr, 800. 6s, 



MaMB (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. J?(r^A Rditi^, Cr, heo, 6r. 

MazwtU (W. B.). THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. ThifdRditim, Cr.H». 6s. 

VIVIEN. T»t0k Edifi0H, Cr,%P0. 6s, 
THE GUARDED FLAME. SsveniA Edi- 
tion, Cr, %V0. 6s, 
Also Fcm^. Ipf. If. net, 
ODD LENGTHS. Sscond Editim, Cr,%oo, 
6s, 

HILL RISE. Fimrth Edition, Cr,%oo, 6s, 
Also Fcap. 8rv. rx. net, 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
TWBBM You AND I. Fomrth Edition, Cr. 
Ufo, 6s, 

THE REST CURB. Fourth Edition, Cr, 
%oo. 6s. 

MIIli«(I.A.). THE DAY'S PLAY. FouHh 

Edition. Cr, 8m. 6s. 
THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Edition, 

Cr, 8d#. 6s, 

MontMa«(0. B.). A HIND LET LOOSE. 
Third EdiHon, Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

THE MORNING'S WAR. Cr. %oo. 6s, 

Morrlioii (Irihar). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6jr. 

Also Fcap. ^vo. is. net. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixfh Edition. 

Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. 8r'<7. 6j. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. S.-<.. ts. 

OlliTant (Alfred). OWD HOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With x 
Frontitplcce. Twelfth Edition. Cr.tvo. 6s. 



THB TAMING OP JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition, Cr. Sew. 6s, 

THB ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8p». 6s. 

ObImii (OUw). GOOD BOY SELDOM: 
A RoMAMCB OF AovBirrisBMBNT. Second 
Editiott, Cr, boo. 6s, 

THB TWO KISSES. Cr, 8m. 6s. 

OMMBh«lM a. PhtlUpt). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr.%00, 6s, 

THB MISSING DELORA. lUnstnted. 
Fomrth Edition, Cr, %oo, 6s. 
Also Fce^p. 809. IX. met, 

Oroy (BaroDMt). FIRE IN STUBBLE 
Fifth EdiHon, Cr,hoo. 6s. 
Aiso Femp, 800. u. met, 

OmbIuub (JdhB). A WEAVER OF 

WEBS, niustnited. Fifth Edition. Cr, 

8Mk 6s, 
THB GATE OF THE DESERT. Eighth 

EdiHom. Cr,%oo. 6s, 

^Also Fcmp, tmo, is, net, 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Fomrth Edition. 

Cr, Ufo. 6s, 

THB LONG ROAD. Fomrth Edition, 
Cr, 8m. 6s, 
Also Fcm^, Ufo. is. met, 

THB^ONGOF HYACINTH, amd Othbk 
Storiss. Second EdiHon, Cr. 9tfo. 6s, 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fomrth 
Edition, Cr, Boo, 6s. 

LAURISTONS. Fomrth Edition, Cr, 8w. 
6s. 

THE COIL OF CARNB. Sixth BMtion, 
Cr, Boo, 6s, 

THE QUEST OF THB GOLDEN ROSE. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Boo, 6s, 

MARY ALL-ALONE. Third Edition. Cr, 
Boo, 6s, 

Farktr (OUbWt). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seoenth Edition, Cr, Boo. 6s, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth EdiHon, Cr. 
8d#. 6s, 

THB TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Fourth EdiHon, Cr, Boo, 6s, 

THB TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illua- 
tnted. Tenth EdiHon. Cr. Bpo. 6s. 

WHENVALMONDCAMETOPONTIAC: 
Thk Stohv of a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition. • Cr. Boo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH : 
Thb Last Adventures of 'Pretty 
PlERRF.' Frfth Edition. Cr. Svj. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. MineteentA Edition. Cr. Bfo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 
Romance op Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Boo, 6s. 
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THE POMP OF THE LAVILETl'ES. 
Third EditipH. Cr.Ufo. y»6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. FouHA Editi<m. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. Cr. Btv. 6j. 

Paiturtt (Mn. Htnry da la). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zw. 6s. 
Also Fcap. 8vtf. z^. tut. 

Ptmberton CVax> 1'HE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edit ten. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

1 CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE THE HARVESTER : A Story op 

THB Shisbs. Illustratwi. Third Editifin. 

Cr. Sow. y. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr.^vo. 9S.net 

Pttrrtn (AIIm). THE CHARM. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr. %po. 6s. 

Also Fenp, 9vo. is. mot. 
THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. 809. 6s. 

PhlUpotta (BdtBX LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Sew. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8iw. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontiapieoe. 
Sevonth Edition. Cr. boo. 6s, 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Stcond Edi- 
tion. Cr. Uto. 6s, 
THE RIVER. Fourth EdiiiM. Cr.boo. 6s. 

THB AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 

Cr. %90. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ediiiou. Cr. 

8tv. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Socond Edition. 

Cr. lew. 60. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Stamd Edition. 
Cr. Scv. 6s. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. tov. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fca^. 8o#. u. 
not. 

Plckth&U (Marmadaka). SaYd. THE 
FISHERM.\N. Eighth Edition. Cr.lvo. 
6s. 

Also Fcap. %vo. is. net. 

<0*(I. T. QalUar-Coaeh). THE MAYOR 
OF TROY. Fourth Edition. Cr. %oo. 6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN and other Storibs. 

Cr. 8tw. 6*. 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 

Cr, 8cw. 6s. 



Rldia (W. PatI). £RB. St€oud Edition. 
Cr. %oo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 
Cr. too. y. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Now Edition. 
Cr. boo. y. 6d. 

MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. lUusUated. 
Stcond Edition. Cr. boo. 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. boo. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. boo. 6s, 

Also Fu^, boo. IS. not, 
NINE TO SIXO'HIRTY. Third Edition. 

Cr. 9»o. 6t. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Stcond 
Edition. Cr. boo, 6s, 

DEVOTED SPARKES. Second Edition. 
Cr. boo, 6s. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Cr. 
6s, 



BoaaaU (W. OlarkX MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S VOYAGE. lUustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. boo. y. 6d. 

Ud|wlek (Mn. UfradV THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
boo. 6s. 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. boo. 6s. 

THESEVERINS. Sixth Edition. Cr.too, 
6s. 
Also Fcm^. boo, is, net, 

ANTHEA'S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
boo. 6s. 

LAMORNA. Third Edition. Cr. too, 6s. 
BELOW STAIRS. Socond Edition, Cr. 
boo. 6s. 

Bnalttl (J. C.)k THE PRINaPAL GIRL. 
So^nd Edition. Cr. boo. 6s. 

AN AFFAIR OF ^TATE. Socond Edition. 
Cr. boo, 6s, 

BomarYiila (E. CB.) and Rom (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated: 
Seoonth Edition. Cr. boo. 6s. 
Also F&^, Ikw. vs. net, 

Thanton (S. Tampla). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Editien. Cr. boo. 6s. 
Also Fcap. boo. is. net. 

WatMn (H. B. Marriott). ALISE OF 
ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr. boo. 6s. 

THE BIG FISH. Third Edition. Cr, boo. 
6s. 



Wabllntf (Patfv). 
VIRGINIA PER 



THE STORY OF 
FECT. Thitd Edition. 
Cr. boo. 6s. 
Also Fca^. boo. is. net. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sixth EdUim, 

Cr. 8w. 6f . 
FELIX CHRISTIE. Third EdiHm, Cr. 

8sw. 6r. 
THE PEARL STRINGER. Third Edi- 

iUm. Cr, 8cw. 6s. 

WMtrap (Mar^mt) (Mn. W. Maty 
BtaOtyX TIDEMARKS Srccmd Editwm. 
Cr, 8cw. 6f . 

WtymaB (SUntoy). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. IlUutrated. TivMijhthird Edi- 
tUn, Cr, 8va. 6s, 
Ait0 Fern/. Bvo, u, ntt. 



^ (BMtrlet). 

Edition. Cr, 8ov. 



ROSAMUND. Secmd 
6s. 



WlllUuBMll (a 1. and A. HA THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Tbe 
Stranffe Advcntttrei of a Mocor Car. lUiia* 
trated. Tmemty/irtt Edition. Cr. 8m. U. 
Also Cr, 8o#. tx. tui. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
or A MoTOK. lUostrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Sew. 6s. 

LADY BETfY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eiemmih Edition. Cr.^oo. 6t. 
Alto Fem^ Sm. vs. mt. 



THE BOTOR CHAPERON. IQiMtrated. 
E^h Edition. Cr.9oo. 6*. 
^Aiso Fem^. 8m. is, net, 

THE CAR QF DESTINY. lUiistntfid. 
Stvonth Edition. Cr, 8m. 6s, 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. lUuk- 
tnued. Twelfth EdiHon. Cr.tno. 6f. 

SCARLET RUNNER. lUiutmtod. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8cw. 6f. 

SET IN SILVER. lUottiated. Fomrih 
Edition. Cr.Uo. 6c 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Soeomd Editiom. Cr. 8m. 6i. 

THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Ediiion, 
Cr, 8m. 6s. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Third 
Edition. Cr.boo. 6s. 

THE HEATHER MOON. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. inutntML Sotomd 
Editiom. Cr. 8m. 6c. 

THE DEMON. Ai^ 8m. i*.m$i. 

Wyllud« nMf ). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous AutrtsX Sixth 
Cr. 8m. 69. 



Gbttinc Wrli. op DoitOTHY, Thb. 
W. K. Cliflbrd. 

Girl op thk PEorLB, A. L. T. Meade. 

Hepsy Gipsy. L. T. Meade, or. 6d. 

Honourable Miss, The. L. T. Meade. 

Master Kockapellar's Voyage. W. Clark 
RusselL 



Books for Boys and GMpIb 

lUustraUd^ Crmon 8tw. 31. 6^ 
Mrs. 



Oklv a Guasd-Room Dock Edith E. 

Cuthell. 

Red Grange, The. Mrs. Molesirorth. 

Syd Belton: Tbe Boy who woaUt not go 
to Sea. G. Manville Feno. 

There was once a Prince. Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 



Methaen'a ShlUiBg NoYela 

Fcc^, $vo, IS, net 



Anna op the Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 

Baebary Sheep. Robert Hichens. 

*BoTOR Chaperon, The. C N. & A. M. 
Williamson. 

Boy. Marie CorellL 

Charm, The. Alice Perrtn. 

Dan Kussbl the Fox. £. CE. Somerville 
and Martin Ross. 



Demon, The. C N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Fire in Stubble. Baroness Orcsy. 
*Gate op Desert, The. John Ozenhanu 
Guarded Flame, The. W. B. MaxwelL 
Halo, The. Baroness von Huttcn. 
Hill Rise. W. B. MaxwelL 
Jane. Marie CorellL 



Fiction 

Methaen*! BhilUiig MoTeli— coiit/iii/6^. 

*JotBPH IN Jbofardy. Frank Danby. 
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Lai>v Bbtty Across thk Watkk. C N. 
aod A. if. WilliamsoD. 

Light Fubichts, W. W. Jacobs. 

Long Road, The. John Oxenham. 

Mighty Atom, Thb. Marie CorellL 

MiRACB. E. Temple Thurston. 

Missing Dblora, The. E. Phillips Oppen- 
beim. 

Round thb Rid Lamf. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 



SaTd, thb Fishbrman. 
thall. 



Marmaduke Pick* 



Sbarch Party, Thb. G. A. Birmingham. 

Sbcrbt Woman, Thb. Eden Phillpotts. 

Sbvbrins, Thb. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

Spanish Gold. G. A. Birmingham. 

Splbndid Brother. W. Pett Ridge. 

Talbs op Mean Streets. Arthur Morrison. 

Teresa op Watling Street. Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

Under thb Red Robe. Stanley J. Weyman. 

Virginia Pbrpbct. Peggy Webling. 

Woman with the Fan, Thb. Robert 
Hichens. 



Methnen'a SaYenpenny Novels 

Fcap, 8tv. ^d, net 



Angbu B. M. Croker. 

Broom Squirb, The. S. Baring*Gould. 

By Strokb op Sword. Andrew Balfour. 

*Hou&B OF Whispbrs, The. William Le 
Queuz. 

Human Boy, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Theb King. Max Ponbeitoa. 

*Latb in Life. Alice Perrin. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Townshend. 

Master op Men. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Mixbd Marriage, A. Mrs. F. E. Penny. 



Petbr, a Parasite. B. Maria Albaoesl 

Pomp op thb Lavilbttbs, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. C J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. 

*Princbss Virginia, The. C N. & A. M. 
Williamson. 

Profit and Loss. John Oxenham. 

Red House, The. E. Nesbtt. 

Sign op the Spider, The. Bertram Mitford. 

Son op the State, A. W. Pett Ridge. 



Prinitd fy Morrison & Gibb Limited, Edfahnxk 
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